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VERY GENTEEL. 



CHAPTER ]. 



HE AND SHE. 



» ELL, of all the aggravating men on 
earth, Mr. Tippington,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Tippington, her brown eyes filling with 
tears, ' it's the worst you are ! ' 

' Good gracious, my dear ! ' replied Mr. Tippington 
meekly ; ' why ? ' 

' Is it me can tell why ? ' cried his indignant wife. 
' It's yourself can answer that question, I'm thinking. 
To ask the DonoUys to dine with us on this day of 
all the days in the year, when you know it's only a 
few pork chops we're havin' for dinner, and such 
big ones too ! ' 

'Well, my dear,' replied he consolingly, 'the 
bigger the better, if there are not many of them.' 
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* So vulgar ! ' said Mrs. Tippington ; * so like you ! 
And what is it Fm to wear, pray ? My only decent 
gown with the ink-glass spilt into the lap of it, and 
the most elegant black silk in Ireland, beautifully 
and fashionably made, comin* home to-morrow 
mornin'; and you to ask the Donollys to dinner 
to-night ! ' 

' But sure it's to-day not to-morrow their kitchen 
chimney caught fire,' said Mr. Tippington. ' Is it I 
could help that ? ' 

'And has that anything to do with it at all? 
Pork chops! I could cry when I think of them. 
And no time or possibility of getting anything else. 
I do wonder at you, Mr. Tippington. And the 
Donollys of all the people on earth ! It's they sit 
down to their two courses or their three courses 
every day of their lives. Fm sure they do — their 
bit of fish, and their bit of meat, and their bit of 
pudding ; and that it's them you should be asking, 
to find us eating pork chops! Sure it wouldn't 
have mattered if it had been the Mitchels or the 
O'Niels.' 

' But It was the Donollys' kitchen chimney took 
fire, Lettice,' replied Mr. Tippington meekly; ' not 
the Mitchels' or the O'Niels'.' 

*And then you say you're not aggravating,' 
retorted his wife; 'and I can't bear the Donollys 
to think we live on pork chops ! ' 
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' I'm not a bit ashamed of their seeing how we 
live ; and where's the harm of pork chops ? * retorted 
her husband. 

'Oh, how like a man! Men never can see the 
fitness of things ! ' 

"Deed then, Lettice, I think a pork chop an 
uncommonly fit thing about four o'clock in the day 
when I feel hungry.' 

* And it's nothing I have in the house to make a 
pudding or the shadow of a pudding, and no time 
to make it' 

*And if the first statement's true, the latter, to 
my thinking, doesn't signify.' 

'And then you say you're not aggravating ! ' 

'And I hope I'm not, though I don't really 
remember that I ever did say it' 

' Oh, Mr. Tippington ! and you don't care a pin 
about my dress either! It's nothing to you that 
my beautiful black silk comes home to-morrow 
morning ! ' 

* It is, my dear, a good deal to me, considering that 
it's I shall pay the bill, and that I've great pleasure 
in giving you a handsome and becoming gown,* 
replied Mr. Tippington. 

'I never could have believed you would be so 
unkind,' said she. 

' Unkind ? ' cried he ; ' sure I won't pay the bill if 
you'd rather I didn't.' 
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* Mrs. Donolly dresses so well always, and if you 
had only invited them for to-morrow, I could have 
had a nice dinner and worn my beautiful new black 
silk, and now * — 

' My dear Lettice ! I didn't ask them here to show 
off my fine dinners or my wife's fine dresses, but 
just to convenience themselves, because their kitchen 
chimney's caught fire. I said they must take us as 
they find us, and they were very much obliged, and 
I shall be very glad to see them.' 

' You ! ' cried his wife, and there was actually 
contempt in her tone. 

' Yes, Mrs, Tippington,' he replied firmly ; * there's 
plenty of dinner, I know, as it's myself bought the 
chops, and there's not a better cheese in Ireland 
than the one I've got in the larder.' 

' Pork chops and cheese ! Oh, Mr. Tippington ! ' 
cried she with a faint shriek. 

*Pork chops, and bread and cheese, and a drop 
of whisky punch, and I'm glad to give my good 
friends such good cheer,' said Mr. Tippington. 
'And I'll tell you what, Lettice,' added he, in 
compassion to his wife's pretty brown eyes, now 
actually overflowing with tears, ' I'll buy a shilling 
sponge-cake at Mitchel's and half a dozen oranges 
for dessert.' 

'Well,' she said slowly, * dessert w genteel ; cake 
and oranges do make up for a good deal,' She 
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dried her eyes, and her face brightened a very little, 
but she then shook her head sadly and murmured 
to herself, * Pork chops ! * 

There was a world of pathos in the voice in which 
she uttered these two words, and her husband 
hastened to speak, that the more cheerful view of 
the subject might be continued. 

'Give us a clean tablecloth,' said he; 'and tell 
Kitty to put on a clean apron ; and do your hair 
bright and neat, and wear any of your nice frocks 
without minding what nonsense it's made of; and 
come with your own pretty, smiling face to bid our 
friends welcome, and faith, Lettice, it does not 
matter one bit whether we give them pork chops or 
roast turkey for dinner/ 

Mrs. Tippington vouchsafed the faint ghost of a 
smile at some of her husband's pleasant words, and 
relented a little, but not without saying several 
times over to herself in a deplorable manner, * So 
like a man, so very like a man !' 

* And why shouldn't I be like a man ? ' demanded 
her husband. ' And by the same token, my dear, I 
think you are uncommonly like a woman.' 

* If you mean by that^ Mr. Tippington,' she began 
in great indignation. 

' My dear, I mean nothing by it,' interrupted he, 
* nothing whatever.' 

* Well, remember,' cried Mrs. Tippington, whom 
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her husband's last imprudent words — the statement 
that she was uncommonly like a woman — ^appeared 
to have irritated in quite an extraordinary manner — 
^ remember, I wash my hands of it : I protest against 
the whole thing entirely. I say it's extremely un- 
kind of you to ask the DonoUys to dinner, when 
you knew we'd only pork chops in the house, and 
my black silk dress comes home to-morrow, and 
Mrs. Donolly always dressing so well ! ' 

* And I say that neither one nor the other is of 
the slightest consequence/ replied Mr. Tippington 
in rather a loud voice. ' I asked them because their 
kitchen chimney was on fire, and it's not much of a 
dinner they'd have had if they stayed at home ; 
and if we had only potatoes and bacon for 
dinner — and many a time I've seen nothing else on 
my father's table — I'd have asked them just the 
same, since it was for their own sakes I did it, not 
for ours.' 

* Very well, Mr. Tippington,' said his wife ; ' please 
yourself, and take the consequences.' 

* Which are } ' inquired he, rather astonished. 

* Sure, you know what I mean as well as I do,' 
she cried, tossing her head ; ' there's nothing on earth 
vulgarer than pork chops. And you just see what 
the DonoUys think of us.' 

'Why did you tell me to buy a loin of pork, 
then ? ' asked Mr. Tippington, a little startled. 
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' Oh, they are very nicel replied Mrs. Tippington ; 
*but nice IsvCt genteel^ and you know it isn't* 

'Sure/ said Mr. Tippington, recovering himselC 
' pork chops are very nice ; and as to vulgar or 
genteel, that's rubbish ! If you're not ashamed of 
eating them with me, I'm not ashamed to give them 
to the DonoUys when their kitchen chimney's caught 
fire.' 

* Oh, mercy ! mercy ! ' cried she, stopping her ears ; 
Mt's myself that's sick to death of their kitchen 
chimney. Why is their kitchen chimney's being on 
fire to be dinned into my ears for ever ? ' 

* Do you wish to have a sponge-cake and oranges 
for dessert, or do you not ? ' asked Mr. Tippington. 

' You know I do.' 

* Maybe, then, there isn't more than time for me 
to go out and get them,' said he, consulting his 
watch. 

And why don't you go, then?' demanded his 
wife tartly. * Sure, nobody's keeping you.' 

* There's nothing else you want, I suppose ? ' 

' There is. Leastways, you might as well order 
a quart of soup to be sent in, and an apple pie, 
while you're about it; and then we shall have a 
dinner we could set our friends down to without 
being ashamed of ourselves, and feeling a blush on 
our cheeks.' 

* Who's ashamed } I'm not. And as to soup and 
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apple pie, that is nonsense entirely! Mitchel's is 
not one of your fine confectioners who can send you 
out soup and apple pie for the asking. Clanmena 
is not Cork, and I'm not a fool. If it was fifty 
quarts of soup and five hundred apple pies I could 
have, I wouldn't touch them, to make the Donollys 
uncomfortable by going out of our way, and put- 
ting ourselves to ridiculous expense, as if we were 
ashamed of ourselves and our dinners. The 
Donollys' kitchen chimney was on fire. Says I, 
" Come and take pot luck with us." Says they, 
^ So we will ; and it's kind of you." And it's pot 
luck I'll give them, and neither more nor less.' 

* Give it them, then ; do,' cried Mrs. Tippington. 
'And it's on my mind to say that as you haven't 
had a thought for me from first to last, it's yourself 
shall give it them, and I won't stir a foot out of my 
room at all.' 

*And it's on my mind to say that you'll not be 
such a fool ; for if you are, I'll tell the Donollys the 
reason right out, and that you are ashamed of pork 
chops.' 

* As if I cared 1 ' cried she. ' It's any one might 
be ashamed of pork chops. It's not I that am odd 
for being ashamed of them ; it's you that are more 
than odd for not being ashamed of pork chops ! ' 

* Sure, I'm not a Jew, am I ?' retorted her husband. 
* Now, look here, Lettice, don't be foolish. We've 
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no minutes to spare. Run down-stairs and give 
Kitty her orders, and then run up-stairs and make 
yourself fit to be seen, and I'll go out and get the 
cakes and the oranges ; and by the time it's done, 
well have the DonoUys here, for I said four sharp, 
and they said four sharp too/ 

*• And it's four that is the outlandish hour to dine 
at,' sighed his wife. 'Nobody dines at four now. 
It's two they dine at, like the English, or it's at six, 
seven, or eight o'clock. Sure, you may stare, Mr. 
Tippington, you who don't know the ways of genteel 
society, but it's the truth I'm telling you. There's 
the Queen dines at eight o'clock every day of her 
life, no less ! ' 

'And does she really, now?' asked Mr. Tippington, 
decidedly interested and impressed. 'And it's no 
wonder Her Majesty's health isn't as good as we 
all wish it to be. But I'll tell you what, Lettice, 
it's the Bishop that dines at two with his family, 
that he does, I know it; the butler told me 
himself.' 

* Bishops may do as they like ; and you're not a 
bishop, Mr. Tippington,' retorted his wife, 'and a 
vastly ungenteel one you'd make if you were. But 
they do say the Bishop favours English ways un- 
commonly; and didn't I tell you the English all 
dine at two o'clock 1 But, four o'clock ! No fashion- 
able person ever dined at four o'clock ! Couldn't 
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you have said five or six, now ? But, sure 1 you 
haven't the thought even to say five or six/ 

' I'll not pretend I dine at one hour when I do 
dine at another/ answered he sturdily. ' I dine at 
four, and if a friend takes pot luck with me, he 
dines at four too. And IVe no more time for talk. 
Tm going out to buy the dessert ; and I shall tell 
Mrs. Donolly I got it for her. You see if I don't/ 

' I daresay you will ; you're likely enough to do 
that or any other aggravating thing,' called his 
wife after him as he went out of the house. ' Grant 
me patience ! ' 

Before the Donollys arrive, while Mr. Tippington 
is buying the dessert, and his wife preparing her 
dress for dinner, we will look back a few months, 
and see how it was that a lady with such extremely 
exalted ideas as our heroine has shown in the con- 
versation just narrated, ever consented to become 
the wife of a bookseller. 

Mr. Tippington was a very respectable young 
man. His father was a farmer of the better class, 
and sufficiently well off to give his son not only 
an excellent education, but, when the time came, 
sufficient capital to enable him to set up a book- 
seller's shop in the pleasant, thriving town of Clan- 
mena, situated somewhere or other — we need not 
exactly say where — in Ireland. He had received 
as we said before, an excellent education, and this 
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not only as far as books and learning were con- 
cerned, but in the yet more important point of 
religious training, without which, as we all know, 
books and learning may become a snare rather than 
a blessing. Having received such advantages in 
;^ his father's house, arid having profited by them, 
Frank Tippington began life on his own account 
with every desire to act rightly, and to act rightly 
from the highest motives. 

Like most young men, he had his ideal of a wife, 
and he was perfectly certain that he should never 
fall in love till he had met with the realization of 
his ideal, or, if that was too much good fortune to 
be expected, at least with something very like it. 
And what was this ideal wife of Mr. Tippington's 
to be ? She was to be staid, quiet, and discreet 
beyond her years ; she was to be gentle, retiring, and 
timid ; she was to be a capital manager and a good 
housewife, and she was not to care to stir from her 
own fireside, where she was always to be prepared to 
welcome her husband with a smile ; she was to be a 
rock of sense, and ready with a wise hint or word 
of counsel whenever wise hints or words of counsel 
were wanted, and — still more excellent gift in 
woman — never when they were not wanted. She 
was not to think about dress and appearance, yet 
to be always neat, nice, and fit to be seen. She was to 
have neither vanity nor worldliness, but to be in all 

\ 
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things a sincere, humble Christian and a child of 
God. 

Such was Mr. Tippington's ideal. 

It is not perhaps very surprising that he had 
reached the age of seven-and-twenty and had never 
yet met with its realization, and, as he told himself, 
as a matter of course, had never yet fallen in love, 
when he was invited to pay a visit to some friends, 
at a fashionable watering-place on the sea coast. 
It was here that he met Miss Lettice Browne, also 
staying with friends. She was without question the 
belle of the society our young bookseller was intro- 
duced into, and was also without question the most 
beautiful girl he had ever met — gay, lively, and be- 
witching. Beauty, Mr. Tippington's ideal had never 
been allowed to possess. A neat figure and a 
comely presence was all that had ever been awarded 
to her. Beauty was a dangerous gift, and therefore 
it was not to be hers. 

Alas for good resolutions, sensible intentions, and 
wise dreams ! In the space of three days he had 
fallen in love with a fair face, a gay childish manner, 
and a rattling tongue — fallen in love desperately 
and irretrievably ; and before the end of a fortnight 
he was the happiest of created men, and Miss Lettice 
Browne's betrothed husband. It was not that 
Frank Tippington had departed from his principles 
and ceased to value those things that from his child- 
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hood upwards he had been taught to consider as 
the only pearls of price. He felt and thought just 
as he had always felt and thought, and he believed 
that he was carrying out those principles in the most 
exemplary manner possible. But he had fallen in 
love, and therefore he gave his Lettice credit for 
possessing all the essential and important qualities 
that his ideal had possessed ; while the less important 
adjuncts he acknowledged with delight that he had 
been altogether in the wrong about, and boasted to 
himself quite triumphantly that his Lettice was 
infinitely more delightful in every way than the 
dethroned ideal had ever been, — that archness was 
far better than timidity, sweet laughing words than 
words of counsel, and exquisite beauty than only a 
neat figure and a comely presence. Lettice Browne 
was admired, petted, and made much of by every- 
body who approached her ; and as long as she was 
admired, petted, and made much of, she was always 
good-humoured, consequently Frank pronounced her 
temper to be perfect. 

She fell in love with him in the most obliging 
manner possible when he showed that he wished it. 
He was good-looking, agreeable, and gentlemanly, 
and Lettice was delighted by his attentions; and 
when flirtation glided into reality she was delighted 
also with his affection. She owned candidly when 
she accepted him, that she wished he did not keep 
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a shop, and she looked so lovely while she owned it 
that Mr. Tippington wished the same. 

'I never did intend to marry a tradesman/ she 
said pensively. 

* How sorry I am/ cried Frank, feeling quite guilty 
because he was one. 'Then I wish I wasn't one, 
but there is no help for it now. What is it you did 
mean to marry ? ' 

' Sure, anything but thatl she said ; * a clerk in a 
bank, or an agent, or a farmer, or anything. It's the 
man that keeps a shop can't rise to anything better, 
you see ; he just keeps his shop and there he is.' 

'But clerks, and agents, and farmers can't rise 
either,' said he eagerly. 

' Can't they ? ' replied Lettice, surprised. ' But 
they might, you know ; what's to hinder them } ' 

'A bookseller's is a very nice business,' urged 
Frank. 

' It is/ she said thoughtfully ; * it's genteel.' 

This was- the first time that Frank Tippington 
heard the word * genteel ' from his Lettice's rosy lips, 
— the first time, but by no means the last. 

Lettice Browne's father was an extravagant man 
who had run through a little money,and not supported 
himself or his family in the most respectable manner 
afterwards, trying first one thing and then another. 
But he always boasted of being a gentleman by 
birth, and was extremely particular about the e at 
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the end of his name, — a particularity which his 
daughter inherited from him. I believe she would 
rather have died than have signed her name Lettice 
Brown, without the final e. 

The aunt she had been staying with at Rostrevor 
was the great lady of the family, and was fond of 
her pretty niece and god-daughter. She was fairly 
well off; but hers was a life income, and as she felt 
she could not provide for her favourite, she con- 
sidered it her duty to assist her to a good and 
respectable marriage. And when Mr. Tippington 
offered, she and the rest of Lettice's family con- 
sidered that by accepting him she would make, if not 
a great, a comfortable match. Mr. Tippington was 
not rich, his establishment was not large, he lived 
over his shop and only kept one servant ; but he 
was a young man and a clever one. His father had 
given him capital to start with, he had opened his 
shop but a very short time, his father was still alive 
to give him further help if necessary, and a book- 
seller's was not like an ordinary shop — it was a 
genteel business. Lettice's friends pronounced that 
he would be a rich man before he was fifty, and that 
she was a lucky girl, whose pretty face had not been 
given her in vain. 

Lettice had been to school and acquired a few 
accomplishments. She sang sweetly, she played a 
little, she drew a little, she knew a little French, and 
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she had taken lessons in the use of the globes. By 
the time she had reached a marriageable age, her 
father was going down in the world instead of up. 
He was too fond of his tumbler of punch to be a 
rising or a prosperous man, and he gave his daughter 
nothing by way of a marriage portion, and so poor 
a trousseau that three months after the marriage, 
which is the date at which this story commences, 
she had been glad to coax her husband into pre- 
senting her with a black silk dress, and was now in 
real distress what to put on for dinner, having been 
so unlucky as to spill ink over her Sunday best. 
What little money her father had given her to ex- 
pend on her trousseau she had of course spent in 
a very foolish manner, buying smart finery and 
trumpery jewellery, instead of good and substantial 
clothes ; so that for a bride of only a quarter of a 
year's standing, she was in reality not at all well off, 
and had a very insufficiently filled wardrobe. She 
had, however, never been accustomed to anything 
better, though no one would have enjoyed it more if 
she had been ; but she was beginning to long for pretty 
dresses, and to consider that it would be very hard if 
Frank did not buy them for her whenever she wanted 
them. She had never possessed anything so handsome 
as the black silk he had bought, and consequently she 
felt it as an intolerable hardship that he had asked 
people to dinner the day before it was to come home. 




CHAPTER II. 



AT DINNER. 



JSHEN her husband had left her, Lettice ran 
up-stairs into her bedroom, all anxiety to 
discover what she could possibly wear, 
and how she could possibly make herself fit to be 
seen, or nice enough for ' those Donollys.' 

The bedroom was small, and rather untidy, and 
the drawers sh.e began to search eagerly through 
were not kept in the best of order either. They 
were all open, and their contents tossed about, but 
what she saw and handled rendered her only more 
dissatisfied and perplexed. 

She sighed deeply, and looked very melancholy. 
'What it is to be rich,' she said sorrowfully, 'and 
to find the drawers full of pretty things and the 
purse full of money ! ' 

At last, after pulling all her dresses—and they 
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were not many — about, she decided on a white 
dress with blue spots over it ; it was a thick muslin, 
and there was a blue sash belonging to it. It 
was tumbled, and it was not very clean, but it 
was showy, and Lettice dearly loved showy things. 
Hunt as much as she might, she could not find a 
clean collar and cuffs, and she was finally obliged 
to wear a set that were, to put it mildly, rather 
soiled. This vexed her, but she consoled herself 
by pinning a bunch of blue ribbons in her hair, and 
tying a large carbuncle locket round her neck ; and 
then she added her watch and chain, some brace- 
lets, and a pair of long, shining earrings, little 
owls swinging about in rings. She completed her 
toilet by shoes with such high heels . that she 
could hardly walk down-stairs in them, and had 
the greatest difficulty in balancing herself properly, 
and not falling about. 

She had spent a long time in piling her hair 
up over a cushion, and frizzing it out of all its 
own shining beauty into a tangled, somewhat un- 
tidy mass. But in spite of everything that Mrs. 
Tippington did to disfigure herself, she looked ex- 
cessively young, fresh, and pretty when she had 
finished her toilet — a toilet, however, that had 
taken so long a time to finish, that when she 
stumbled down the narrow stairs as nimbly as her 
high-heeled shoes would permit, she found Kitty 
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had already laid the table for dinner, and that it 
was within a few minutes of foiir o'clock. 

*How stupid you are!' she cried to the girl; 
*you must take all those vulgar things off again, 
and put a clean cloth on, and use the best dinner 
set* 

*Shure, ma am dear/ replied Kitty, *an* there s 
not a clane cloth at all, at all ; an* the other set 
isn't dusted, and the dirt lyin' on it that deep — 
that it is, thin,' and she held up a very dirty 
finger of her own, with a triumphant air, to show 
how deep the dirt lay on the best dinner set. 

* What a shame ! ' cried Lettice ; * indeed, Kitty, 
it's too bad of you. But there must be a clean 
tablecloth ! ' 

"Deed there isn't, thin,' replied Kitty with the 
utmost placidity ; * leastways, this is a good little 
bit the clanest' And, in fact, what with some of the 
tablecloths having been torn and not having been 
mended, and some having been sent to the wash, 
and some having not been sent there, Kitty clearly 
proved that the soiled one on the table was the 
only available cloth in the house. 

'There's the three at the wash, that lay with 
the dirt in 'em for iver so long, till I sent 'em 
meself ; and there's the last week's one, that went, 
in course ; and there's the one with the big hole 
in it ; and there's this — six in all, and six is all 
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iver I seen since I came to the house/ said Kitty 
with serene composure. 

* It's too bad ! ' cried Lettice ; ' and there's that 
great spot of gravy on it/ 

' Is it the gravy ? Shure it was the master himself 
did it, when he turned the beef/ answered Kitty, 
as if she considered that fact made it of no con- 
sequence at all. 

' Well, it can't be helped/ said Mrs. Tippington ; 
' but this is the sort of thing that always is happen- 
ing. And I was so very anxious to have the dessert 
on the tablecloth, and now it's impossible; the 
cloth must be taken off, and the dessert put on 
the table, which is so vulgar. I'd almost as soon 
not have any dessert at all. Now, Kitty, be sure 
that you hand the chops round. Don't let the 
master help them, whatever you do. Hand them 
round first, and then hand round the vegetables.' 

* Is it me, ma'am ? ' cried Kitty, astonished ; ' an* 
it's not to let the master help them I am, an' he 
in his own house } Well, that bates anythin' ! ' 

* Don't forget/ replied her mistress grandly, and 
so went up-stairs into the sitting-room, or, as she 
always called it, the drawing-room. She had 
changed the apartment at the back of the shop 
into a dining-room, and had persuaded her husband 
to close up the little window intended to command 
a view of the place where buying and selling went 
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on. Then the bedroom over the shop had been 
made by her earnest desire into a drawing-room, 
while a small back chamber answered the purpose 
of bed and dressing-room in one. 

Lettice had been very happy turning everything 
topsy-turvy. At first she was shocked at the vul- 
garity of Frank's arrangements, and was anxiously 
desirous to make matters more genteel. He gave 
her carte blanche^ though he now and then ventured 
to ask a question or murmur a dissent ; and when 
all was done, he boldly said that though it was 
quite right the house should be arranged accord- 
ing to her wishes, for his own part he had thought 
it more comfortable before. Lettice looked lovely, 
laughed charmingly in his face, and declared men 
never did know when they were well off; and of 
course her young husband immediately kissed her, 
and remarked that he believed he was a man who 
did know when he was well off — in a wife. 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Tippington busied 
herself in making this said drawing-room look as 
uncomfortable as possible. She put her work and 
writing things away. She took two or three show 
books, gaily bound and with pictures in them, and 
laid them on the table. She placed the chairs 
stiffly in a line against the wall, and then she sat 
down on the sofa, with her hands in her lap, 
arranged herself into a lady -like and becoming 
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attitude, and remained there doing nothing but 
waiting patiently for her friends to take her by 
surprise. 

She started in the most natural manner imagin- 
able when Mr. Tippington and his companions 
entered the room, and looked up as if she had not 
in the least expected them, but was in the habit of 
sitting in this manner for the greater part of her 
time, and had by no means been waiting for them 
for the last ten minutes. Then she shook hands 
with Mr. and Mrs. DonoUy, and sard rather languidly, 
' How do you do } ' 

Mr. Donolly was a man of about thirty years of 
age ; he was the first wine merchant in Clanmena. 
He and Frank had been schoolfellows ; they liked 
each other when boys at first sight, and soon became 
firm friends, which they had remained ever since. 
When Frank's father had determined on starting 
him in trade, it was in great measure through Mr. 
Donolly's influence that Clanmena was fixed on for 
his residence, and he was mainly instrumental in the 
business arrangements that followed. He was an 
honest, straight-forward, open-spoken young man. 
Mrs. Donolly was about five-and-twenty, six years 
older than our heroine, who was only nineteen, — a 
cheerful, pleasant woman, who, if not regularly 
handsome, had, at all events, the neat figure and 
comely presence which Mr. Tippington's ideal had 
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possessed. Her dark hair was prettily dressed in 
coils round and round her comb, innocent of cushions 
or chignon, and not frizzed ; her gown was of brown 
cashmere, well made, and set off by collar and cuffs 
faultlessly white and clean, the former fastened by a 
handsome cameo brooch, which was her only orna- 
ment Her manners were open, unaffected, and 
refined. 

Lettice glanced over her from top to toe in the 
sort of manner that some ladies of higher position 
than Mr. Tippington*s wife are in the habit of 
doing in order to take in all the particulars of an 
acquaintance's dress — a trick not unfrequent in 
those who are or have been in the habit of making 
or planning their own costumes. A pang went to 
her heart as she did so ; but she consoled herself 
with the idea that after all Mrs. Donolly was too 
plainly dressed, and quite too deficient in ornament ; 
and she remembered her carbuncle locket and oval 
earrings with peculiar pride and pleasure, which 
strengthened and supported her very comfortably in 
her affected manner. Affectation requires a great 
deal of support sometimes. 

' It is so good of you to let us come,' Mrs. Donolly 
said, smiling, while she shook hands with her 
hostess. 

Lettice sank back on her sofa, half-closing her 
eygs. 
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* There was so little time,' she, murmured ; * I am 
afraid it is a very poor dinner — if I had only 
known ! ' 

Here she paused, smiled faintly, closed her eyes, 
and gave a little sigh. This sigh Lettice was fond 
of, and considered one of the best bred things she did. 

Of course her speech, even without its die-away 
mode of delivery, made Mrs. Donolly uncomfortable. 
If we want friends to feel themselves welcome, we 
should give them the best we have, without any 
apologies for its not being better. 

Mrs. Donolly's cheerful face clouded over a little. 

* I hope it is not inconvenient } ' she said. 

*We are delighted to see you,' replied Frank 
sturdily. * Sit down ; dinner will be ready directly.' 

His wife closed her eyes, and shrank a little as he 
spoke, as if his voice was too loud for her. 

'Anything in the papers to-day, Mr. Donolly.^' 
asked she in a simpering manner. ' It's the opera is 
in Dublin just now, isn't it } ' 

'Sure, Mrs. Tippington, I didn't look to see,' 
answered that gentleman briskly; 'for, just to tell 
you the truth, operas are not much in my line any 
way/ 

' I am so fond of music,' drawled Lettice, and then 
she sighed again. 

' Why don't you sing in church, then } ' asked he, 
smiling. 
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'That's what Tm always telling her, Donolly/ 
said Frank. * It's the voice of a bird she has, and 
never a note can I get out of her in church, and it's 
a pity/ 

' It's the choir does that,' said Lettice languidly ; 
' that is its duty, and why should I ? * 

' Why shouldn't you ? ' replied Mr. Donolly. 

But nobody felt called upon to answer either 
question, for at that moment Kitty announced that 
dinner was ready. 

* It's not what I could have wished,' murmured 
Lettice; 'but I couldn't help myself, and Mr. 
Tippington ' — 

The rest of her speech was either lost or not 
spoken, as the party of four went down the rather 
narrow stairs that led to the parlour behind the 
shop. 

Frank's eye at once fell on the soiled tablecloth, 
and then glanced somewhat reproachfully at his wife. 
She coloured a good deal, but did not vouchsafe 
even a look in reply. Almost before they had taken 
their places, or he had finished saying grace, the 
obedient Kitty, just as he was about to commence 
his labours as host, snatched away the dish full of 
pork chops from before him, and with what looked 
almost like a stare of defiance fixed on her astonished 
master, handed it to Mrs. Donolly — ^handed the dish 
to her ; but as in the dish was neither spoon, knife. 
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nor fork, poor Mrs. Donolly did not know what to 
do with It, or how to help herself to her dinner. 

Mr. Tippington, all amazement at the unexpected 
manoeuvre, looked on in silence, and, man -like, never 
noticed the dilemma in which his guest was placed ; 
while Mrs. Tippington sat upright in her chair with 
her eyes fixed on her plate, because she knew it was 
the height of ungentility to appear interested in what 
occurred at her own table ; so she was as ignorant 
as her husband that there was anything wrong. 

Mrs. Donolly at last solved the difficulty by 
helping herself with her own knife and fork, as she 
did not like to ask the one handmaiden, Kitty, for a 
spoon, for that would have necessitated her putting 
the dish down again while she fetched one. Mean- 
time, Mr. Tippington destroyed Lettice's whole 
programme of elegance by helping Mrs. Donolly 
himself to the vegetables, which,as the table was small, 
and laid for only four people, he could easily reach. 
To his unsophisticated, perhaps we should say 
ungenteel^ mind, this seemed to him more polite than 
to let her wait till Kitty had finished handing round 
the meat and could attend to the other dishes. His 
wife gave him an indignant and disgusted look 
when she saw what he was about ; but it fell harm- 
less on him, because, poor man, he was not even 
aware that he was doing wrong, so it never occurred 
to him that he could have excited her displeasure. 
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The Donollys made an excellent dinner, in happy 
Ignorance that it was a vulgar one ; but Lettice was 
miserable the whole time, regretting bitterly that 
the chops were not chickens, and that the cheese 
was not a pudding, and feeling perfectly certain that 
their guests would never think as much of them 
again as they had done before this unfortunate day, 
when they had found them dining at — four o'clock, 
on — ^pork chops. 

Mrs. Donolly, however, chatted away, and made 
herself extremely pleasant. 

* I do hope you like Clanmena, Mrs. Tippington?' 
she said. ' YouVe been long enough here to judge a 
little about us by this time.' 

'It's well enough for so small a place,' replied 
Lettice, with elegantly-drooping eyelids ; * but it's a 
very different life I have been accustomed to, you 
know.' 

' Sure large towns have their advantages, and so 
have little ones,' said Mr. Donolly, coming to his 
wife's rescue. 

* Have they V lisped Lettice, but so demurely that 
nobody, not even her husband, felt that she meant 
to be saucy. 

* I like one thing or another,' said Frank, * big or 

little. Give me London or Dublin ; but if I haven't 

them or the likes of them, I'll choose Clanmena or 

Clanross rather than Derry or Cork.' 

C 
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Lettice slightly cast up her eyes and then drooped 
the lids again. ' Choose Clanmena ! ' she murmured 
faintly in an ineffable manner. She had not at all 
forgiven her husband for helping the vegetables. 

* I never find myself here/ continued Mr. Donolly, 
looking complacently round him, 'without feeling 
what an uncommonly lucky fellow you were, Frank, 
to get this house at all ; — and wasn't it just in the 
nick of time you were ? A week later and you'd have 
missed it entirely.' 

'But where was the great luck of getting it, I 
want to know ?' said Lettice superciliously. 

* My dear ma'am ! why, it's the very situation of 
all others for a bookseller's shop,' answered Mr. 
Donolly, astonished. ' And then look at the house ; it 
is such a. capital house ! ' 

' Capital house ! ' echoed she. * Sure, Mr. Donolly, 
it's laughing at us you are, with such a shabby little 
dining-room as this, and the drawing-room with a 
comer cupboard in it, — why, I should be wretched if 
I did not think we will move before long.' 

' Move from this house, Mrs. Tippington ? — move 
from such a house, and such a situation ? 'Deed, 
then, I'm sure your husband will never think of such 
a thing : it would be madness, no less ; and what 
will his father say ? ' 

' But you know I have not the slightest intention 
of moving,' said the master of the house calmly* 
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Lettice coloured deeply, and bit her lip with 
mortification. 

'It may do very well/ she said instantly, 'for 
those who don't know any better ; but / have been 
accustomed to nice rooms and plenty of them, and 
I miss it.' 

' But I think your drawing-room quite a pretty 
room/ said Mrs. Donolly kindly, 

'I hate it,' replied Lettice in haste, so much 
annoyed with her husband that she wished to annoy 
him in his tunl ; and she succeeded as much as any 
wife could desire, for he looked both uncomfortable 
and vexed. 

* Pretty, is it } ' she continued ; * and can any room 
be pretty with a corner cupboard in \t} — so old- 
fashioned and vulgar! And the windows are 
small ; it's a prison it is, with the little windows and 
only a Victoria drugget on the floor, and not a 
lounging chair in the place. It's different from th« 
rooms Pve been accustomed to, entirely.' 

* But you'll become accustomed to it,' said Mr. 
Donolly, trying to turn off the uncomfortable 
speeches of his friend's wife; 'it's all habit. It's 
the creatures of habit we are, Mrs. Tippington ; and 
these are the rooms you'll be comparing others with 
in a month or two.' 

He laughed as if he had made a good joke as 
he spoke, for he pitied his friend sincerely, and 
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wished to make matters more comfortable if he 
could. 

^ And, do you know, I thought that an uncom- 
monly comfortable chair I was sitting in before 
dinner. Sure that is a lounging chair, isn't it now, 
Mrs. Tippington ? ' 

' That I ' cried Lettice, curling her rosy lips in scorn, 
and looking extremely pretty as she did so ; ' that 
horrid thing with its upright back, and its big 
stuffed arms! Sure it's as old as the flood, Mr. 
DonoUy, and you will see that sort of thing in farm- 
houses, you will indeed. I mean fashionable chairs, 
pretty and light to look at, and delicious to sit in.' 

' And it's from a farm-house that chair did come,' 
said her husband, deeply wounded, but speaking 
with preternatural calmness, * and / like everything 
that even reminds me of a farm-house. I was bom 
in a farm-house, and bred in a farm-house. All my 
earliest associations are connected with a farm- 
house, and perhaps my happiest too.' 

* One can't help where one is bom or where one 
is bred,' said Lettice, ' but one can help where one 
lives afterwards.' 

' My father was a farmer, and I'm a tradesman,* 
said Mr. Tippington with a very melancholy attempt 
at a cheerful, unconcerned manner ; ' and it's proud of 
the one I am, and not one bit ashamed of the other.' 

Mrs. Donolly came hastily to the rescue* Shq 
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and her husband had been away from home for 
some time, so that the acquaintance they had 
formed with Lettice was only slight ; and it, slight 
as it was, had been made during those bright earlier 
weeks of her marriage, before she had become 
captious with her husband, and discontented with 
her position, and while her heart had still been full 
of softer and more amiable feelings. 

' But Clanmena is not a bad place,* said Mrs. 
Donolly ; ' it's not a bad place it isn't when you come 
to know it There are pretty walks and drives about 
it, and charming spots for picnics. It's only a 
winter you've spent here as yet, Mrs. Tippington ; 
but as the summer comes on, I'm sure you'll be 
greatly pleased with the neighbourhood;' and then 
Lettice made her signs in the most approved 
and j latest fashion, to show that the gentlemen 
were to be left alone, and the two ladies went 
up-stairs and entered the drawing-room — the draw- 
ing-room with the objectionable corner cupboard 
in it. 

* I'm afraid we can't stay long,' said the guest ; ' as 
soon as the gentlemen join us, we must be returning 
home. It was so kind of you to ask us, and such a 
convenience to us ; but you see, this is a busy 
evening with Mr. Donolly, and I have to help him 
draw up some invoices.' 

Mrs, Tippington turned her beautiful eyes to- 
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wards her friend with an expression of languid 
astonishment in them. 
' You help him ! ' she exclaimed. 

* I do, and there's nothing I like better ; 'deed, 
there's nothing I like so much as helping him. I 
am only sorry that in his business there's so little 
I can do. I quite envy you^ Mrs. Tippington. It 
is a great deal you must be able to do.' 

* I } Oh, my dear Mrs. Donolly, why, I never think 
of doing a thing ! ' 

* Don't tell me that ; I don't believe it. I'm certain 
you do ; and[a bookseller's is such a pleasant business, 
I'm sure you make yourself as useful as possible.' 

'Useful!' sighed Lettice with an almost pious 
dismay. 

* Do you know,' continued Mrs. Donolly, ' I wrote 
such a' sprawling hand when first I married, — just an 
up-and-down school-girl hand, you know, — I did 
indeed. It was in despair I was. It seemed as if I 
could be of no good at all ; so I got copy-books, and 
I worked and worked till I formed a capital round 
business hand of my own. And now, what d'ye 
think, my husband says I'm twice as good as any 
clerk he ever knew,' and the cheerful little woman 
laughed gleefully as she spoke, and never seemed for a 
moment to doubt the sympathy of her companion. 

Her companion, who looked at her in mild amaze- 
ment, then cast down her eyes, then raised them 
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again, hesitated and paused, and at last replied quite 
anxiously : 

* But I will never think of doing anything of the 
kind/ 

•You will not?' 

' No, I will not indeed ; why should I ? It is dif- 
ferent with you, Mrs, Donolly ; your husband is a 
merchant.' She stopped here and gave a great sigh. 

Mrs. Donolly looked unaffectedly puzzled. 'I 
don't understand,' she said softly, 

* You will not ask me to help in a shop^ I am sure?* 
replied Lettice with dignity, *I never expected — 
I never intended to marry a shop. It is not the 
sort of thing I've been accustomed to, Mrs. Donolly, 
and I couldn't think of doing it — I couldn't, indeed.' 

* But if you have married a shop,' cried the other, 
an arch laughing look in her eyes as she uttered the 
cruel words. 

' Oh, Mrs. Donolly,' cried Lettice, putting up her 
hand appealingly, and with almost a faint scream. 

* My dear child, you have married a tradesman,' 
replied she very seriously, but at the same time very 
kindly, 'and you should make your mind up to 
enter cheerfully into all the duties of a tradesman's 
life.' 

' Oh, Mrs. Donolly,' cried Lettice faintly, a lovely 
pink tint stealing over her young fair face, * I didn't 
marry for duties!' 
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fRS. DONOLLY burst out laughing and 
tried to look serious in vain. 

' But if you did not marry for duties/ 
she said, recovering herself, ' you are married ; and 
you have duties, have not you V 

' Have I, then ? ' replied Lettice simply. 

' Excuse me, but I think we all have. What do 
you say in the catechism ?' 

'The catechism ? oh my! What do I say there, I 
wonder ? ' 

'You speak of doing your duty in that station 
which it has pleased God to call you to.' 

'But catechisms are for children, if you please, 
who Aave to do as they are bid ; and it's long since 
I learned mine, any way.' 

' Is it ? No ; it is not so very long since you have 
had to say it, is it now, Mrs. Tippington ? ' 
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' My dear Mrs. DonoUy, why, when do you suppose 
I said it ? It was not through the catechism I was 
courted/ and she laughed gaily. 

' But you have been confirmed, haven't you ? ' 

' Confirmed ? ' 

* You are just a girl, though you are married, and 
you can't have forgotten being confirmed/ said Mrs. 
Donolly, fixing kind eyes on her. 

* Yes, certainly/ cried she with animation ; ' it is 
only three years since I was confirmed. That was 
very nice; I liked it. I made my white dress 
myself, leastways the pleasant parts of it. I was 
at school, and we all made the pleasant parts of our 
dresses oursejves for the confirmatipns ; and we wore 
veils, and I have such a lot of hair to put a veil in ; 
and guess,' added she, laughing and blushing and 
looking quite lovely while she spoke, * what myself 
heard one of the curates say } ' 

' One of the curates ! What could you have heard 
one of the curates at a confirmation say, except the 
service ? ' 

* Ah, what could I } ' cried Lettice, shaking her 
pretty head to the eminent risk of cushions and 
chignon. ' He said — and he was a very fine young 
man, too — ^he said, " Well, what a pretty creature ! 
Who is she ? " There now, Mrs. Donolly, I daresay 
you're thinking me very vain and silly for telling ; but 
it was whole ages ago, and it was but a girl I was/ 
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* I think he was more than silly for saying such a 
thing on such an occasion. Ah, idle words, what a 
deal of harm they do, don't they?* replied Mrs. 
Donolly with quite a look of pain in her kind eyes. 

* 'Deed, then, I don't know,* said Lettice, simpering; 
* if people are pretty, they find it out for themselves 
sooner or later, and it's generally sooner, Tm 
thinking/ 

' There's no harm in knowing you are pretty,* said 
Mrs. Donolly, smiling good-naturedly; 'you can't 
help it, I suppose, and you. need not think too much 
of it, you know.' 

'Sure, we cannot help thinking about it more or 
less, and I suppose it's generally more,* said Lettice. 
*It seems most of what we've got to think about 
when we are young, and when we are old we will 
not have it at all,* 

' When a girl marries, it's her husband she has to 
think about, and how to please him and make him 
a good wife ; and so her pretty face will fall out 
of her thoughts a little, will not it i ' said Mrs. 
Donolly. 

* Sure it's men ought to please us, and make us 
good husbands!* cried Lettice. 'Just think of all 
they're saying and all they're doing, and how they 
go on only to make us marry them. I'm sure my 
husband ought to do everything he possibly can to 
please me and make me happy.' 
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' And don't you think you ought to do the same 
by him ? ' 

' 'Deed I don't, then/ replied Lettice briskly, and 
shaking her pretty head ; * if I'm pleased and made 
happy, I think it's all that can be expected of me.' 

*But in our position,' remonstrated her guest, 
* there are so many duties we must perform, and so 
much we ought to do. It's not like the rich ladies we 
see, whom men marry only because they love them, 
and take them from one luxurious home where they 
will have nothing to do, to put them into another 
with just as little. If you and I neglect our duties, it 
is as wrong and as inconvenient and as serious as if 
our husbands neglected theirs.' 

* You seem to think of nothing but duties,' said 
Lettice discontentedly. 

* Oh, r do ; I think of a great many other things. 
But of course I have to think of duties first ; if I did 
not, everything else would be such a mess, would not 
it now } ' 

* But everything is a mess,' said Lettice. 

* Is it } ' replied Mrs. DonoUy, a little slyly ; ' and 
may not that be because you don't think of duty 
first ? ' 

* I don't think of duty at all, then,' said Lettice 
crossly, * and I don't want to think of it. Oh yes, 
of course I do my duty ; everybody does, I suppose. 
But I am young, and — and — what were we talking 
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about just now ? — and I have just married a young 
man, and I've got a house and things of my own, 
you know — lots of things ; and I want to enjoy 
myself, and not to be bothered about my duty. Sure 
I do it, whether I think about it or no/ 

'And I won't bother you,* replied Mrs. DonoUy 
good-naturedly ; * but you know you've married an 
old friend of ours, whom we are both of us very fond 
of/ 

Lettice laughed and blushed, and as she did so 
there was a look in her beautiful eyes that betrayed 
to Mrs. Donolly that she was very fond of him too. 

' I always used to think,' said she pensively, ' that 
it's a real gentleman I'd marry, and aunt always said 
she was sure I could if I tried.' 

' But I should not like to try to marry any one,* 
said Mrs. Donolly ; * it's men that ought to do the 
trying, and we that ought to be tried for.' 

'And I'm sure / never tried for any one/ cried 
Lettice, tossing her head and looking pretty enough 
not to require to do so. 

'You had not much time for thinking about it, 
one way or the other ; you married so young.' 

'I did. I liked marrying young,' cried Lettice 
with a triumphant air. ' I wasn't nineteen ! That 
is something, to be married before you're nineteen ! 
And there's Lucy O'Brien and Katherine Lanens, 
and they're neither of them married yet, and it's more 
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than twenty-five they both are ; and my cousin 
Fanny did not marry till she was past thirty, and 
Tm sure Margaret will be an old maid.' 

'And so you were determined to marry as soon as 
you could?' said Mrs. Donolly in doubtful, disapprov- 
ing accents. 

'No; I was not/ cried Lettice, much more 
earnestly than was her wont. * I was always deter- 
mined not to marry — no, not the king himself, unless 
I was in love.' 

Mrs. Donolly was surprised, but she looked at her 
pretty hostess with a good deal more sympathy 
than she had felt for her yet ; and in her sparkling 
eyes, and the lovely colour on her cheeks, she read 
that, whatever else Lettice might or might not be, 
she certainly was in love. 

'There is nothing like love,* she said softly, 
almost reverently, ' if God is so good as to give it 
to us.' 

Lettice opened her blue eyes and stared at her. 

* That is a new way of viewing it,* said she. 

'New?' 

' Yes. It is not much about that we're thinking 
when we're being courted. Of course everybody 
knows God gives everything ; but it's the last sort of 
time to think of that sort of thing in.* 

' Is it ? ' said Mrs. Donolly quietly. ' Well, I should 
have thought it the first sort of time.' 
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' My dear Mrs. Donolly ! what, when one is being 
courted ! ' 

* Then why is one married in a church ? ' persisted 
the other. 

'Why, everybody is!* cried Lettice, greatly 
astonished. 

*Yes, exactly; everybody is, and with such a 
solemn service — vows, and prayers, and blessings. 
Nothing that ever happens to one is so solemn ; why 
is that > ' 

* Why, it's in the Prayer-Book,* cried Lettice, ' and 
it's the law. One can't help it, one has to do it, one 
could not be married without' 

' Yes, but why } ' repeated Mrs. Donolly. 

Lettice reflected. 

' And I'm sure I don't know why,' she said at last. 
' I never gave it a thought ; why should I } It's the 
law, and that's all about it ; and it's very nice, too, 
/ think.' 

'Did you ever read about marriage in the 
Bible ? ' 

' Did I ever > I am sure I don't know. I suppose 
I have, if there's anything to read. But that's neither 
here nor there — ^that's not much to do with us^ has 
it?. It's all so different now, isn't it? You seem 
to be very religious, Mrs. Donolly; and that is a 
thing I never knew about Mr. Tippington till after 
we were married. He is very religious too — he is, 
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indeed. He had said little things when he was 
courting me, you know; but somehow I did not 
think about them or understand him then, but I 
just remembered them afterwards. And the first 
evening he brought me home, and called Kitty in 
and read a chapter, and then knelt down and said 
ever so many long prayers out of a little book he 
keeps on purpose, I do declare you might have 
knocked me down with a feather.' 

' And had you never been accustomed to family 
prayers, then ? ' asked Mrs. Donolly in tones of quite 
tender compassion. 

* 'Deed I had not — not at my father's ; and as to 
my aunt, she's quite fashionable — ^she is, I do assure 
you. And Mr. Tippington doesn't talk (neither do 
you, you know) like the pious people I've met, 
always ending up their speeches with piety, and 
seeming to think everybody but themselves wicked ; 
so I never suspected him of being religfious, I 
didn't, indeed.' 

* Old Mr. and Mrs. Tippington are two of the best 
people I ever knew in my life,' said Mrs. Donolly, 
* and I think they trained up their son to be very 
good too.' 

* Good ; yes, I suppose so,' cried Lettice with a 
half laugh. 

'They are such good Christians,' was the reply. 
'I always try to take pattern by them, and I do 
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hope my husband and I may be something like 
them when we are as old.' 

' Do you ? ' said Lettice doubtfully. ' Well, it is 
three days I spent at the farm, and I don't want to 
be like them at all, and any way I don't like to 
think of being old. Perhaps when one will be as 
old as they are, it doesn't much matter what one's 
like; but they are not in the least genteel, and 
there's nothing fashionable about the way of living 
they have. I was quite disappointed, and it is all 
so very unlike anything I have been accustomed 
to,' and here Mrs. Tippington slid into her little 
lofty air, which she had forgotten in the interest of 
the foregoing conversation. 

'Is Mr. Donolly pious too ? ' asked she abruptly 
after a few minutes' silence. 

His wife laughed a little. 

'He's a better Christian than I am, and I have 
just to try to be worthy of him,' cried she with the 
happy earnestness of a happy wife. 

'Worthy!' murmured Lettice. *I don't like 
worthy men. And are all the people in Clanmena 
good Christians ? ' asked Lettice in some alarm. 

'We must not judge our neighbours,' said she, 
smiling. * Some of us are worse, and some of us are 
better ; but let us hope that all are on the right road, 
and will reach the same end in time.' 

' Well, you are not in the least like what I thought 
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you were,' said Lettice naively; 'and such good 
dinners as you give, and everything in your house 
so nice, I had not the least notion you were pious.' 

*.I hope we are not extravagant/ said Mrs. DonoUy 
a little gravely. ' We live well within our income, and 
it is not a large part of it goes to our household 
expenses/ 

* Why, what does it go in, then ? ' cried Lettice, 
astonished. 

' Mr. Donolly thinks it right to give a deal of it 
in different ways to help our neighbours, and we 
take care never to trench upon that for anything else. 
If we exceed a little at any time in our butcher's 
and baker's bills, we make it out of them at another. 
I have a regular allowance for house expenses, and 
we never let ourselves go beyond it in the year. I 
hope,' she added anxiously, ' that we are not extrava- 
gant or self-indulgent.' 

' My aunt,' said Lettice, * spends every farthing that 
she has just in livings and you can't think what a 
comfortable plan it is. It is not as large an income 
she has as many people I know, and she does con- 
trive to make such a show on it. She spends six 
weeks every year by the sea, and dresses most 
genteelly ; and she has a sweet drawing-room and 
a page. When she is alone or only me with her, 
she does not care how she scrapes, not a bit ; and 

then if anybody comes in, they know nothing about 

D 
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it, but it's all as if she lived in the highest style. I 
never did see anybody make so much out of a little, 
or get so much good from it as my aunt does/ 

' And yet/ said Mrs. DonoUy gently, ' I am sure 
I should not like to live in that sort of a way.' 

' Would you not } * cried Lettice with animation. 
' Why, it's just the way I should like to live ; it's better 
than any other at all, unless, of course, I could keep 
the style and the genteelness just the same when I 
was alone as when I wasn't But sure/ she added 
thoughtfully, 'very few people are rich enough for 
that: 

While the two young wives were still talking, 
their husbands came into the room. At four 
o'clock dinners with busy men, the habit of sitting 
' over the wine * does not prevail ; but the friends 
had seen little of each other for some months, and 
had been glad to take the opportunity of having 
a chat which was afforded them by the departure 
of the ladies. There was a little constraint between 
them at first. Each felt that the dinner had not 
gone off very well, and each had his own rather 
uncomfortable, though different reflections on that 
subject The important event of the marriage of 
one of them was not touched on ; no remark was 
made about the new wife, with the exception of one 
pleasant, genial observation of Mr. DonoUy's on 
her extraordinary beauty. But after this first little 
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constraint had passed away, they fell into talk 
about many subjects of mutual interest, which soon 
became quite easy and natural. It was Mr. Donolly 
at last who made the move, saying, as he looked 
at his watch, that he really had not a minute more 
to spare. 

* Now then, Mary, are you ready ? ' cried he as 
they entered the room. 'It's the height of bad 
manners, Tm afraid, Mrs. Tippington, to run away 
just as soon as we've finished our dinners ; but 
business is business and must be attended to, and 
I never do neglect mine any more than my friend 
here does his,' and he put his hand quite affec- 
tionately on Frank Tippington's shoulder as he 
spoke. 

' I am sure I don't know anything about business, 
Mr. Donolly,' replied his hostess, closing her eyes 
with languid grace. 

*My wife does, then,' answered Mr. Donolly 
rather shortly ; * and she is of the greatest use to 
me, and what I should do without her I don't 
know at all.' 

Mrs. Donolly smiled and blushed, looking quite 
pretty as she did so, and at the same time return- 
ing her husband's kind glance with one equally 
affectionate, if a little shy. 

* I suppose no husbands know what they will do 
without their wives,' simpered Mrs. Tippington, still 
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keeping her eyes closed. ' At least, it's what they 
tell us over and over again, just to persuade us to 
consent to be their wives at all ; but Mr. Tipping- 
ton never said I was to help in the shop.' 

'And I don't wish you to help in the shop,' 
cried he stoutly. 

"Deed, then, she might do worse,' said Mr. 
DonoUy, ' and to my thinking a pretty, neat-handed 
woman never shows to greater advantage than 
behind a counter. However, that's neither here nor 
there. There are a hundred ways of helping a man 
in his business, Mrs. Tippington, without that. Viy 
Mary does not sell the wine for me — ha, ha, ha ! ' 
and he laughed merrily as he spoke, but neither 
his host nor his hostess appeared to see the joke. 

Lettice looked as indignant as her languishing 
eyes would allow to become apparent, and Frank 
appeared immoveably serious. 

'It's time everything takes, then, Brian,' inter- 
posed his wife good-naturedly. * " Rome wasn't built 
in a day," as I've heard my father say when we were 
any of us in a hurry, and sure I did not write 
invoices when I was nineteen,' and in all the 
superior steadiness of the twenty-five years, she 
smiled at Lettice with an almost motherly tender- 
ness. 

* But it's not that I look forward to,' cried Lettice, 
forgetting her affectation, and becoming really 
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animated ; ' it's to improve I want, not to go 
backward.' 

* To improve ? ' said Mrs. Donolly, puzzled. 
'Yes, indeed. Everybody ought to improve as 

they go on and get older. To write invoices and 
be more shoppy, instead of less, is not improving. 
I don't mean to be more shoppy every year ; 'deed 
I do not, then. I do not look forward to writing 
invoices ; and as to nineteen and five-and-twenty, 
Mrs. Donolly, sure, by the time I'm that old, I do 
hope we shan't be living over the shop, but in a 
pretty villa with a gate and an avenue, and a bell 
to the door, and that Mr. Tippington will drive into 
his business every day in his own trap.' 

She quite swelled with her sense of importance 
as she uttered the words, and glanced round her 
triumphantly for the approbations of the company. 
Frank's responsive glance was, however, a little 
doubtful, and he afterwards turned his eyes rather 
anxiously towards his friend's countenance. 

* It's natural to wish to rise, of course,' he said in 
a low voice ; * everybody likes that.^ 

But Mr. Donolly only laughed cheerily, and said : 

* Bravo, Mrs. Tippington ! And there's nothing 
like ambition, is there, now ? But it is not the great 
hurry you ought to be in, either of you, and sure it 
won't come by the time you are five-and-twenty. 
It will not ; and it will come all the sooner, if you 
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give a helping hand in the business yourself. It 
will indeedi Frank/ he added, addressing his 
friend. 

'Oh, we know that/ replied Frank, looking im- 
ploringly at Lettice, almost as if he would beg her 
to assume a virtue if she had it not. 

'Why, my dear ma'am,' continued Mr. Donolly, 
turning again to the bride, ' your husband is a very 
fortunate fellow to be placed where he is, and be 
what he is, and he so young ; and if ever a father 
did his duty by a son, it's his father did it by him ; 
and it's a pretty penny it took to set him up in a 
shop, and buy a business for him in such a town as 
Clanmena — it did indeed. And he will rise ; oh 
yes, he will get on in the world. But it's not by 
having a villa with an avenue, and driving his own 
trap by the time you are twenty-five, that it is to 
be done.' 

' Well, I never did mean to marry a shop,' cried 
Lettice, tossing her pretty head disdainfully. 

* Only it's yourself that has married one,' said Mr. 
Donolly sturdily; 'and if you'll take my advice, 
you'll make the best of it. And no such hard 
matter, young lady, for it is a very good nest you've 
got What with your husband and your house, and 
your position in life, I don't see why any girl need 
wish for a better,' and as he spoke he gave her a 
hearty shake of the hand, and wished her good-bye, 
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« looking full in her lovely face as he did so with an 

expression of very little satisfaction or approval. 

But Mrs. DonoUy took an exceedingly kind fare- 
well of her, and not only asked but pressed her to 
come the next day to see her. 

*And come early/ she said, 'so as to be sure to 
find me at home. Come about twelve.' 

Lettice was pleased at the invitation, and pro- 
mised to avail herself of it. 

*It IS very kind and friendly of you,* she said, 
closing her eyes, ' to let me do such an unfashion- 
able thing as call before two o'clock. I'll come 
with pleasure,' and so Mr. and Mrs. DonoUy took 
their departure arm in arm — a very comfortable 
couple. 

Frank looked after them from the window, as 
they went down the street, with rather gloomy eyes. 

' There go two of the best people in the world,' 
he said. 

'They — ^are,' replied Lettice doubtfully. *I like 
Iter — I think I decidedly like her. She is odd ; 
yes, she is odd, but then she is very genteel. She 
is the sort of woman who can afford to be odd, 
she is so very genteel.' 

* And don't you like him ? ' 

' Well, I do not particularly.' 

* You do not } and pray, Lettice, why do not you 
like him particularly ? ' 
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* Sure I know you were old friends and all that ; 
I daresay he was a nice schoolboy. I'm no judge 
of schoolboys, — why should I be ? — but I am a 
judge of gentlemen.' 

' And suppose you are ? ' 

* Well, then, he is brusque. There can't be a doubt 
of it, Frank. He is ex-ceed-ing-ly brusque^ and that 
is a mistake ; there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that brusqueness is a mistake, at least where one is 
as brusque as Mr. Donolly/ 

'I know nothing at all about brusqueness or 
mistakes,' said Frank stoutly, ' but I do know that 
Brian Donolly is as good a fellow as ever breathed, 
and that there is not a man on earth I have so 
strong an affection or respect for.' 

Mrs. Tippington elevated her pretty eyebrows 
the least imaginable bit, and shrank back from her 
husband almost imperceptibly. 

'And is there any occasion to talk so loudly 
about it ? ' she said. ' And why are you niaking a 
fuss ? ' 

' I did not talk loud, and I am not making a fuss/ 

' Really, now ! How mistaken I was, then ! Do 
you know, I thought you were.' 

' Don't be provoking, Lettice. Don't vex me : I 
am a little vexed as it is ; don't worry me, there's a 
good girl.' 

* You are a little vexed ! And what on earth will 
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you have to be vexed at?' asked Lettice, quite 
astonished, and as she spoke she regarded her own 
pretty face and figure in the glass, as if she thought 
the fortunate possessor thereof had no business to 
be vexed at anything. 

* What will I have to vex me ? Well, things are 
not quite as I should wish them to be. I was not 
contented at dinner ' — 

' Not contented, and you had your own beloved 
pork chops ! ' and Lettice's eyes went up appealingly 
to the ceiling in wonder at the ingratitude of 
men. 

* Hang pork chops ! * cried Frank ; ' thafs not it. 
The dinner was good enough, but I like things clean 
and tidy, — my mother always has things clean and 
tidy, — and that tablecloth !* 

* Why do you ask people to dinner without giving 
me notice, then ? ' said his wife sharply. *Had I time 
to get a tablecloth washed, pray i and if a tablecloth 
is not washed, how can it be clean } * 

*My mother's tablecloths,* began Frank, but 
Lettice put her pretty little hands up to her pretty 
little ears and cried for mercy. 

'Please, please,' she said, * don't always be torment- 
ing me with your mother. I don't believe even your 
mother's tablecloths will be clean without washing.' 

' But we have six tablecloths — six tablecloths that 
I bought and paid for!' persisted her husband loudly ; 
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* and if one is in use and two every week at the wash, 
I can't see why there are not three always in the 
linen drawer ready for any emergency/ 

' Three tablecloths in a linen drawer ready for any 
emergency ! ' laughed Mrs. Tippington. ' It sounds 
like the beginning of a game. It's not alliterative, 
or it would be reminding me of the two tired 
travellers trying to trot to Tutbury, that I was 
so fond of when I was a child. Oh dear me, how 
much men do know about housekeeping, to be 
sure ! ' 

Mr. Tippington looked rather blank, and as if he 
was not quite sure that he had not made himself 
ridiculous. 

' I don't see why there wi/l not be three table- 
cloths,' he said, but not with as much decision as he 
had spoken before. 

*In a drawer ready for any emergency,' added 
his wife. 

Again Mr. Tippington looked a little doubtful as 
to his position. 

' All I know is, that it is very disagreeable not to 
have a clean tablecloth on the table when one asks 
a friend to dinner,' said he. 

' And all I know is, that it is very disagreeable 
to be always found fault with about everything, 
and never to please anybody,' retorted Lettice, 
pouting. 
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Now Lettice looked extremely pretty when she 
pouted. 

* Nobody finds fault with you, and you please 
everybody/ said poor Frank, beginning to feel as 
if he was in the wrong. 

'I wonder who would think so who saw and 
heard,' murmured Lettice, still pouting. 

* Who saw and heard what ? * 
' You ! ' 

' What on earth do you mean ? What do I do ? * 
' I mean that^ and you are quite aware what you 

do.' 

*Sure you know well enough, Lettice, that you 

seem to despise everything and to find nothing good 

enough for you. I ask yourself, is that pleasant for 

a man } * 

* I don't; 

* You do.' 
' It's you.' 

* I ? ' cried he, amazed. * 'Deed I never was so 
comfortable in my life, and should like the shop and 
think the rooms as nice as possible if you did not 
look down on them all.' 

* But you know,' said Lettice pensively, ' I never 
did mean to marry a shop.' 

* And what will I do ? ' cried her husband ; 
' what can I do } You /lave married me, I do keep 
a shop, and I'm afraid I am too old to change. I 
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don't see how I could take to anything else. How 
could I ? 

' Well, I don't suppose you could.' 

' I could not ; then why not try to make the best 
of it, Lettice } You said yourself it was a very — 
genteel — business.' 

Mr. Tippington uttered the word 'genteel' with 
some reluctance, and as if he did not like it, but by 
a heroic effort and for his wife's sake conquered a 
natural manly repugnance. 

' And don't I make the best of it } ' cried she. 
* And if I said that^ is not it makkig jthe best of it } 
And how could I ever make the best of it more than 
by saying it was genteel, I wonder } ' 

' That's true, of course,' said Frank ; ' but still * — 

' Oh, but still!' cried she ; * but still what, you that 
must have your grievance, and your grievance 
against poor me } ' 

' I am sure Donolly did not like the way you 
talked about the shop,' said her husband rather 
ruefully. 

' Did not he really } You don't say so ? And what 
will we do then } ' cried she mockingly. ' And to let 
you into a secret, Frank, — don't tell ; whatever you 
do, don't tell, — I did not like the way in which 
Donolly talked about the shop. No, I did not — not 
the least little bit in the world ! ' 

* It was only the truth he spoke,* replied Mr. 
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Tippington rather more stoutly than he had been 
speaking latterly ; * for it was a great exertion my 
father made to set me up in it, and it is a good 
business if ever there was one ; and everybody did 
think it a great piece of luck for a young man like 
me to get it. And then it fell vacant just at the 
right moment, and he was able to buy it, good-will 
and all.' 

^ And it's myself that is sick to death of it, and of 
everything about it, and everybody connected with 
it,' cried Lettice with an espiegle glance and an air 
of pretty spite. * O shop, shop ! O luck, luck ! O 
Donolly, Donolly! Don't let me hear any more 
about any of them. Give me a little respite just for 
half an hour — do, now. Sure, if you're a good man, 
you'll just steal for me one of those nice story- 
books out of the SHOP. And you'll read me a 
bewitching story while I work at your slippers — 
your slippers, you know, Frank : it is for you I am 
embroidering them. And while we are so pleasantly 
employed, I shall find that married life's a little, 
just a little like what I used to imagine it long ago.' 

As she uttered these words, she turned towards 
him with a coquettish smile and glance, and with 
saucy eyes full of gentleness and laughter; and 
she looked so pretty that there was nothing left for 
the young husband to do but to give her a kiss, and, 
fetching the nice story-book she had commanded, sit 
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down by her side in the chair which she despised, 
but which Mr. Donolly thought so comfortable, and 
read it aloud to her. And so employed, with a 
pretty young wife by his side, Frank forgot all his 
grievances. 





CHAPTER IV. 

ANOTHER COUPLE. 

Meantime Mr. and Mrs. Donolly walked 
home together arm in arm, looking, as we 
have said before, like one of the most com- 
fortable couples imaginable — comfortable couple as 
far as their mutual relation was concerned, most cer- 
tainly. After the first pleasant word or two had 
been exchanged, inevitable between married people 
who love each other when, having spent a few hours 
in company, they find themselves once more tite-A- 
tite, Mr. Donolly fell into thought, and his knit brows 
and compressed lips showed plainly that his reflec- 
tions were of rather a sombre character. 

So serious, indeed, did he appear to be, that after 
a little silence his Mary said softly, ' Is there any- 
thing the matter, Brian ? ' 

He quite started, his thought had been so deep. 
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and looked inquiringly into his wife's fair, pleasant 
face. 

' Is there anything the matter ? ' cried he. * Well, 
then, not very much, except that it occurs to me 
that for a sensible man our very good friend Frank 
Tippington is a most consummate ass.' 

* O Brian ! Mr. Tippington ! you can't mean it ! 
What do you mean 1 ' 

* I do mean it, my dear ; and what I mean is, that 
no one but an ass would have married that senseless 
little bit of affectation and conceit — set her up with 
her fine airs and her marrying shops ! Why, a shop 
is a hundred times too good for her. It would be 
no end of use to. my lady to have a broom in one 
hand and a dust-pan in the other, and to turn house- 
maid for a couple of years, just to show her what 
being the wife of a good honest tradesman like my 
friend Frank, who keeps her like a lady, really is.' 

* She is so extremely pretty,' began Mrs. Donolly 
in an apologetic manner, but her husband interrupted 
her. 

* She is. She is pretty enough, but it is not beauty 
we are talking about. Does a sensible man in our 
rank of life marry a pretty face ? Serve him right, 
say \f to get such a wife as she is if he does. Whyi 
look here, Mary/ continued he with honest warmth, 
^your face is worth twenty of such a pretty piece of 
painted wax-work as that It's your face has got 
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something in it ; and yet it was not for your face that 
I married you, and I should scorn myself if it was/ 

Mrs. Donolly's hand that rested on her husband's 
arm gently pressed it. 

* What was it for, dear ? ' she asked with a low, 
happy laugh. 

' What was it for ? Til tell you, my lass, what it 
was for. It's not that I'm going to deny how the 
first time I ever set eyes on you, I liked your looks 
and your smiles, and got warm about the heart as I 
thought how you'd brighten up a man's home for 
him, and make his life beautiful. But it wasn't for 
that I married you; it was not. I watched you 
after I liked you, to see if you'd be a good wife. 
And it was for your care of the old father, and your 
pleasant answers to the cross brother, and your love 
for the little sisters — ^yes, and for your early rising 
and your light step about the house, and your bright 
sunny ways, that I married you. It was you had 
the gift of setting everything right that went wrong, 
and it was I that loved you for it ; and I say, that 
tradesman is a fool who marries a wife for any 
other reasons than the likes of these.' 

Yes, Brian DonoUy, you are quite right, and you 
might have said that gentleman also. 

' But you were in love with me, Brian, you know 

you were } ' cried Mary, laughing and blushing and 

speaking in almost a reproachful voice. 

E 
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' In love with you, my lass ? Of course I was in 
love with you/ cried her husband heartily. * Who 
could help being in love with your ways, and with 
you for them ? Sure I never was in such a taking 
in all my days as when I was not certain whether 
you would have me or no. My life would be spoiled 
if you didn't, and I could not make up my mind 
that you would ; and I was nearly turning coward, 
'deed I was, and not asking you at all, just because 
I knew it was you that might say '* No ! " But I 
have never sneaked yet, and I said to myself, 
" Donolly, don't sneak now ! " and so I up and asked 
you, and you ' — 

'Oh yes, I know all about that,' cried Mary, shutting 
his mouth with a kiss, for by that time they had 
reached their house in the square, and were behind 
the shelter of their own door ; and safe in this privacy 
Brian Donolly heartily returned his wife's embrace, 
and then putting his arm round her waist, ran 
rapidly up-stairs with her into their pleasant sitting- 
room. 

* What a mercy there is not a corner cupboard in 
it ! ' cried he, throwing a droll glance round the apart- 
ment. ' Sure you could not sit in it, Mary, if there 
was one, could you ? ' 

* Don't be censorious, sir,' replied Mary, laughing ; 
* don't be censorious and satirical. I'll tell you what 
it is, Brian ; I'm thinking there's more good in that 
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pretty little thing than you have found out yet ; and 
you are forgetting how young she is. Why, she is 
only nineteen ! ' 

• * She is old enough to be my friend's wife/ replied 
Brian gravely ; ' and it's a good wife or a bad wife 
that she's old enough to make him, and to pull him 
up or to push him down. Oh, Frank, Frank, what 
a fool you have been ! ' 

'She has sometimes a very sweet expression in 
her eyes, and she is fond of him ; and as he is 
a good sensible man, he may make anything of 
her in a little time — he may indeed,' said Mrs. 
Donolly. 

* But what a helpmate for a good sensible man to 
choose!' said Brian regretfully. 

* She is pretty and young and fresh, and when she 
is not thinking about herself she is nice, and he loves 
her, and I do think she has enough good in her to 
improve.' 

* But she is so genteel,' said Mr. Donolly, putting 
his hands before him in an affected manner and 
caricaturing Mrs. Tippington's mincing speech till 
his wife laughed heartily, boxed his ears, and once 
more desired him not to be satirical. 

* It is no laughing matter, then, and it is sorry I 
am,' he said when they were grave again. *I am 
sorry about it; I have not a friend I value more 
than I do Frank Tippington, but I know his faults. 
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and sure he knows mine, and it's not in the hands 
of a woman like that I'd see him/ 

' Is not she more in his hands ? You can hardly 
call him in her hands, or her a woman either, can 
you ? ' answered his wife soothingly. ' And they have 
not had time to shake up and settle down, indeed 
they have not. Be patient, my dear. Frank has 
the stronger character of the two ; why should not 
his influence be the greater ? ' 

'Because she is a woman, and unfortunately he 
is only a man,' said Brian, making a long face and 
dodging his head as if afraid of another blow from 
his wife's hands. 

' It's incorrigible you are,' she said, ' and I find as 
much trouble, I am sure, in managing my husband 
as ever he can in managing his wife. But be serious, 
Brian ; confess now it is not like you to be in such 
a hurry to judge ? Any way, it is not charitable ; and 
when you are judging a young girl placed in a new 
position, and surrounded by new circumstances that 
she hardly knows how to deal with, it is almost 
unkind and unfair.' 

'A corner cupboard being one of those circum- 
stances ! Come, Mary, forgive me for that last fling, 
and do not be vexed. You are quite right, little 
woman, as you always are, and I will not be in a 
hurry to condemn Frank's wife ; only, you see, affecta- 
tion and airs do always set my back up ; and to And 
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my very good friend despised by his own wife, and 
she such a nonsensical little piece of goods, does pro- 
voke me. And I thought he cut rather a poor figure 
in his own house to-day ; I did, indeed.' 

' I don't know that. I'm not sure about that. I 
did like the way in which he stood up for farm- 
houses and all that belongs to them. It was manly, 
and it was tender. Sure it brought the tears into 
my eyes when I thought of the dear old father and 
mother.' 

' 'Deed, then, Frank won't give up his own people. 
It's the wrong tack she'll find she's on, if she tries 
thaL But one thing I am afraid of, and that is, that 
she'll spend his money and make him spend it too 
Set her up with villas, avenues, and traps ! ' 

' Oh, that was just a pretty picture, nothing more. 
All girls make pretty pictures, just of what they 
would like ; but for all that, they settle down soon 
enough, and are content with what they get^ 

* Pray, then, did you ever make any of those pretty 
pictures, Mistress Mary ? ' 

* I ? ' cried she, laughing. 'Of course I did. Let me 
see now, what were they } Listen, then. I used to 
long for a little greenhouse up in the air like a box, 
for that back window to open into, and to fancy 
what dear wee bits of flowers I should have there ; 
and I used to wish very much indeed to go to 
London.' 
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' And whatever you wish very much indeed shall 
be done, my darling, sooner or later/ said Brian 
DonoUy; 'and the next time we take a holiday, to 
London we*ll go, and nowhere else, see if we don't,' 
and he brought his fist heavily down on the table as he 
spoke, with the air of a man who meant what he said. 

* Oh, how delightful ! ' cried his wife ; * and is not 
it good and kind that you are to me?' and she 
kissed him. * And now, dear, first give me my work- 
box; I am going to put new linen wristbands on 
your shirts. Will I give you those papers I had 
yesterday to sort, and you see if they are all right, 
and then put them in proper order with the others } 
You had better do it at once, hadn't you } Let me 
get my stitching and sit by you while you do it, and 
we will have one of our happy bits, and enjoy our- 
selves completely. I can help when you want me, 
and work between whiles ; and we have a good busy 
hour before us, till the time comes for the chapter 
and prayers.' 

Brian gave her the workbox, and produced the 
papers, and, sitting down together, they were soon 
busily and happily employed — never too busy to 
exchange little occasional words with each other, 
and never so happy as when they were exchanging 
them, but never neglecting their work on that 
account. 

Mary looked so bright, and sweet, and home-like. 
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that Brian felt the pleasant influence of her womanly 
presence in every breath he drew, and with half a 
sigh given to the recollection of his friend's different 
fate, blessed. his good fortune from the bottom of his 
honest heart for having given him such a wife. 

'Now, don't you think you might sing to me?' 
said he after half an hour's work. * I have only to tie 
up the packets. You could sing me a song while 
I am doing that' 

* And what shall I sing, then ? ' asked she, smiling. 

'Any of your pretty ballads, something refreshing. 
What was that about sorrowful days.^ Oh, "The 
Sorrowful Days." I have not heard you sing that for 
a long time. It was a pretty song, and it had a 
pretty moral too. I am thinking nothing is quite 
what it should be unless it has a moral in it, if we 
take the trouble of looking for it' 

*Yes,Iknow the songyou mean,' said Mary DonoUy, 
and, in a voice bright and bird-like as herself, she 
sang the following simple ditty. She kept tune per- 
fectly, and, if her voice was not powerful, it was sweet, 
and with a pathetic ring in it that went to the heart 
of most listeners. 

MARY'S SONG. 

Sorrowful days that flit and fly. 

Sorrowful days that come again, 
Hearts that break with never a sigh, 

Hearts that die in a silent pain. 

Oh, the sorrowful days 1 
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Suns that set with never a moon, 
Suns that rise where the light is not. 

Flowers £uledy birds out of tune. 
Faith dishonoured and love forgot. 

Oh, the sorrowful days f 

Sorrowful days that need not be, 

Never a heart was made for woe, 
Light is shining for you and me. 

If we will only have it so 

In the sorrowful days. 

Light is shining for every one, 

God's own light from this earth of ours. 

Much more beautiful than the sun. 
Sweeter than birds, brighter than flowers. 
In the sorrowful days. 

' Of all your songs, it is that which is almost my 
favourite,' said Brian with a loving look at his wife 
as the last note passed out of her lips and died away 
on the air. ' And I do suppose that you have not 
an idea why t ' 

Mrs. DonoUy laughed. * And why do you suppose 
that } ' asked she. 

' Why } Tell me now, do you know ? ' 

* Is it because it is a pretty song in itself? ' 

^ No, it is not/ he replied almost triumphantly. 

* Not a pretty song ? ' she asked with affected sim- 
plicity. ' Dear me, I am sorry then that I sang it. 
Why did you ask for it t * 

* It is a pretty song, but that is not my reason for 
liking it so much. And you don't know what my 
reason is^ Mistress Mary ? ' 
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' Do I not ? Why do not I, Brian ? ' 

' Because I have a picture in my mind connected 
with that song, which rises up whenever you sing it 
And I have a particular love for it on account of 
the picture, over and above what I feel for itself/ 

'And I suppose I have not a notion what that 
picture is ? ' 

' No. Shall I tell you, Mary ? ' 

' No. Shall I tell you, Brian } ' 

'You cannot, my dear, but you certainly may if 
you can.' 

Mrs. DonoUy laughed quite roguishly. 

'It is a picture of a nice room,' she said, ' with a 
crimson carpet, and grey walls, and white muslin 
curtains ; and an old lady, a dear old lady, in an 
arm-chair; and a slip of a girl sitting in the window, 
a girl of twenty or so, in a browi\ silk dress, and the 
girl is singing that very song, "Oh, the Sorrowful 
Days ; " and a young man comes in at the door behind 
her, and listens, while she does not know he is there, 
and the old lady does not know he is there either ; 
but when the girl finishes it, "Oh, the Sorrowful 
Days," the old lady gets up, and comes across to 
her and gives her a kiss, and the young man says — 
what does he say, Brian } ' 

* Bravo, mother ! ' cries Mr. DonoUy, imitating the 
old lady in the narrated picture, and bestowing a 
hearty kiss on his wife's blushing cheek. ' He says 
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" Bravo, mother ! " but only to think of your remem- 
bering all that just the same as I do.' 

' Yes ; why should not I ? It was more to me than 
it was to you even. It was the first time I ever sang 
to your mother, and I did so wish her to love me. 
And it was the first kiss she ever gave me, except 
just the morning and evening kiss, that she could 
not help giving me ; for she does not kiss everybody, 
you know, Brian, as some people do,' and she laughed 
a little. 

'She does not Her kisses mean something, and 
they mean a good deal when she gives them to you,' 
said Brian kindly ; ' but I never knew that you had 
thought about it so much, Mary.' 

* There are a great many things men do nof know, 
dear,' laughed Mary, ' though they do believe them- 
selves to be so much cleverer and more learned than 
poor little women.' 

' It seems to me that poor little women are rather 
conceited sometimes.' 

' Now just see that ! ' cried Mrs. Donolly ; Mt is the 
women that are conceited, not the men, is it ? You 
surprise me, Brian ! ' 

'Which do you consider thinks most of them- 
selves, Frank or his wife ? ' asked he. 

Mrs. Donolly laughed. 'Take my word for it, 
Brian, that girl is better than you think her, and 
will turn out better.' 
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* You are very determined in that opinion ? ' 

'I am. Wait just, and see if I am not right I 
know more about girls than you do, and I do not 
despair of her one bit. I do not, indeed. You will 
find she will make your friend a good wife yet' 

' It will be a precious long time first, I expect.' 

* It seems to me you are showing almost as low 
an opinion of him as of her. They love each other 
very much, at any rate ; and will that go for nothing ? 
Will he have no influence over her.^ and will he 
not use his influence for good ? Have a little faith 
in your friend, Brian, if you have none in your friend's 
wife.' 

Mr. DonoUy, thus adjured by his wife, who was 
quite eager on the subject, rubbed his left eyebrow 
with the forefinger of his right hand, as it was his 
custom to do when in any perplexity. 

'Frank is a- good fellow — a capital fellow,' he said 
slowly ; * but I know Frank Tippington's faults, as 
he knows mine, and I don't see how he is to set 
about reforming his wife. Did it look like it at 
dinner } ' 

' Oh, it is early days yet, and we were by.' 

* And as to that little chit loving him, to tell you 
the truth, Mary, I think she is too much in love with 
herself to have much leisure to love anybody else.' 

* But that is not fair. I know she loves him.' 

* Did she tell you so } ' 
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* No, no, Brian ; and I did not tell her that I 
loved you ! But I saw it ; I saw it d^ep down in her 
eyes. She loves him, and she is very young, and it is 
hard if a man cannot make almost what he likes of 
a young wife that — loves him/ 

'Vanity and self-engrossment harden the heart, 
Mary. There is no armour more difficult to pierce 
than the armour of self-engrossment; and self-en- 
grossed people are so utterly blind: they view 
things and persons merely as they relate to them- 
selves, forgetting things and persons have relations 
to any one else, and even forgetting their own rela- 
tions to them/ 

' Wait and see, wait and see,' smiles his wife, and 
then she sang sweetly a verse from the old song : 

'Judge as you would be judged by others, 

Love as you would have others love, 
Act as if men were only brothers. 
And bring a blessing from above.' 



The next day rose brightly over the little town 
and pleasant country that surrounded it. The sun 
poured its rays into Lettice's room, and woke her 
from the sound slumber of youth and health. She 
was very merry at breakfast, laughing and chatting 
and making herself as agreeable to her husband as 
possible ; and his spirits rose with hers, and he felt 
happier and more contented then, in a vague uncon- 
scious way, than he had done for some time. 
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After breakfast, she dressed herself becomingly 
enough. Her- white straw hat with blue riband 
and forget-me-nots was really pretty, and she wore 
a fresh blue muslin dress and black silk scarf. She 
took her mother-of-pearl card-case — a wedding 
present — in one hand, and her fawn-coloured em- 
broidered parasol in the other, and after a well satis- 
fied gaze and smile into her mirror, she set off in 
good looks and good spirits to call on Mrs. Donolly. 

She ran first, however, for a moment into the shop, 
just to show herself to her husband, who, seated at 
his desk in the background, was busy over .his 
account-books. He looked at her with undisguised 
pleasure and satisfaction, and wished that he was an 
idle man, who could stroll about with his wife in the 
morning. 

* Don't expect me till you see me,' she cried ; * for 
after I have paid my visit, it is likely I may take a 
walk. The day is lovely. Summer has come, and 
it is wicked to waste summer in a street.' 

* All right,' said he ; ' but if you'll tell me which 
way you'll come home, maybe I'll try to meet you.' 

* Which way is it t Well, let me see. The square 
lies at the end of the town, does it not, close to the 
fir wood ? I will go through the wood, and round 
by the walk in the Castle grounds, and so home by 
the Clonakilty road — that walk you took me to 
hear the cuckoo ; you remember, don't you ? * 
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'I do ; it is a nice walk, and it is not too far. 
There is not much work I find to do here to-day, 
and if I can manage to get off anyhow, I'll come out 
and meet you/ 

^ Au revoirl cried Lettice, kissing her hand gaily 
to him. She was rather fond of airing her French 
when an opportunity offered, and Frank did not at 
all dislike to hear foreign phrases slip from between 
her pretty lips. 

Then she tripped out of the shop and along the 
streets, giving little glances from side to side, as 
young ladies are rather in the habit of doing who 
are well dressed and well looking, and consider- 
ably occupied by the knowledge of these two 
important facts — important, it must be supposed, 
to themselves, if not to the rest of the world, 
though we by no means wish to say that pretty 
faces and pretty dresses are things to be de- 
spised. 

Mrs. DonoUy was at home as she had promised 
to be, and received her guest in her pleasant sitting- 
room, without any corner cupboard in it The 
square was undoubtedly a much more ' genteel ' 
place to live in than the High Street Mr. Donolly's 
house, moreover, was gentility itself, undisgraced 
by any shop, the wine vaults being in High Street ; 
and Lettice's mind was divided between regret that 
her own surroundings were so much less genteel, 
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and pleasure at finding herself in the possession of 
such genteel friends. 

Mrs. DonoUy met her with her usual bright 
cordiality when she had been ushered into the room 
by a neat little parlour-maid, whose dress was set 
off by the cleanest of white caps and aprons. 

' I am so glad you have come ; and it is good of 
you to be so early.* 

' It was rather an effort/ replied Lettice with her 
sweetest closure of the eyes ; ' but I liked making it, 
I liked coming.' 

Then Mary called forward a sweet, charming little 
dumpling, with large Irish-blue eyes, and a head 
covered with flaxen curls, aged about four years, 
who had been sitting on a stool at her mother's feet. 

' This is our only little one,' said she, kissing her. 
*She has been delicate almost all her short young 
life. Anxiety and care for her has been the only 
trial God has sent us since we married.' 

Lettice kissed her too. She was fond of children. 
* But, surely,' she cried, ' she is not sickly now } She 
is a plump, rosy little darling.' 

'She is growing stronger every day,' replied the 
young mother tenderly and proudly. 

'It must be dreadful having to nurse anybody, 
said Lettice with an affected little shiver, ' and a sick 
child especially. Does not illness make them very 
fretful?' and her voice seemed to express that a 
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fretful child was more than any one could be ex- 
pected to endure. Without agreeing altogether with 
our heroine, we may perhaps be permitted to say 
that a fretful child is a very disagreeable thing. 

' Poor little pet/ replied Mary, her hand resting on 
the tiny curls, ' sometimes, of course, she might be 
— children don't understand the meaning of being 
ill ; and it is mtich more difficult to train them^ 
because it's then they are naughty without being 
naughty, and you don't know whether to pass it 
over or make a fuss. But nursing brings its own 
sweetness with it, and is a very precious thing, and 
I assure you that now she is growing stronger I 
sometimes feel almost frightened lest a worse trial 
should come instead.' Here she paused a moment, 
and gave a little sigh, adding, 'But we are in the 
hands of our Father, and know that all is for the 
best/ 

' I don't think sickness ever could be for the best/ 
replied Lettice, settling her dress in becoming folds 
about her, as she sank gracefully into a chair, and 
glancing meantime at the opposite mirror to see how 
her hat looked, and biting her lips to make them 
redder than red. ' It is such a horrid thing. I am 
sure I never cotUd nurse a sick person.' 

' Oh yes, you could,' smiled Mrs. DonoUy ; ' wait till 
you are tried. And bad health or illness always seems 
to come so straight from God — more perhaps than 
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any other trial. I don't mean, of course, that all is 
not sent from Him, but one seems to see it plainer 
with sickness than with almost anything else.' 

* Sure, how can that be,' cried Lettice, opening her 
pretty eyes wide in genuine astonishment, ' when you 
catch illnesses — nasty things — from men and women, 
yes, and I do believe even from cats ? At least, my 
aunt used always to have a cold after her cat had one, 
and I was persuaded she caught it from her. Certainly 
the cat slept with her,' she added thoughtfully, * and 
that might account for it.' 

Little Miss DonoUy, sitting on her stool at her 
mother's feet, listened to the conversation as children 
will, and now put in her remark in lisping accents. 

' I dot a tat,' said she. 

' Have you, my dear V replied Lettice. ' Don't kiss 
it when it has a cold, then. How old is she, Mrs. 
Donolly?' 

' She was four last month.' 

* Me sail be five next time,' interrupted the little 
lady ; 'how old is 'ou ?' 

Both the young women laughed. 

* I am more than nineteen. I shall be twenty next 
time, Miss Inquisitive,' answered Lettice. 

' 'Ou welly pitty,' said the child, staring up into 

her face ; ' me tiss 'ou,' and she suited the action to 

the word. 

Lettice laughed, blushed, and looked pleased. She 

F 
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was young enough and vain enough to like being 
told she was very pretty even by a child of four years 
old. Then the two ladies chatted a little about 
various things, Lettice beginning to feel at her ease, 
and finding with some surprise how much she liked 
Mrs. DonoUy. 

Some pretty water-colour drawings hung framed 
on the walls of the room, and her opinion of her new 
friend was raised still higher when she discovered 
that it was she who had painted them. Mrs. DonoUy 
gladly told her the subjects. One was her old un- 
married home ; others sketches of places near it. 
One or two represented scenes in Wales, where Mr. 
DonoUy had taken her during the honeymoon. 

Lettice's quick eyes took in all the adornments 
of the room with a view to receiving hints for mak- 
ing ' home ' not ' happy ' but ' genteel/ and perhaps 
there are more married men in the world than Mr. 
Tippington who are aware that the two things are very 
different and sometimes incompatible. While looking 
about her, she saw a child's frock half made lying on 
the table. It was at once too small and of too 
coarse a material to appear to be intended for Mrs. 
DonoUy's little girl ; so she took it up rather curiously 
and inquired what it was. She was informed that it 
was work being prepared for a Dorcas meeting. 

'A Dorcas meeting 1' exclaimed Lettice, again 
astonished ; ' what's Dorcas V 
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'It is a meeting for making clothes to sell cheap 
for poor people.' 

'Is it really? What an odd thing! And why 
should it be called Dorcas V persisted Lettice. 

'"There was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas," ' 
said Mrs. DonoUy with a little kindly smile; 'you 
know now, don't you ?' 

' 'Deed I do not, then. Joppa ! Disciple ! Oh, is 
it something out of the Bible } How very queer, 
but I do not know, or else I forget' 

' Well, it goes on to say " she was full of good works 
and alms-deeds which she did," and she dies — you 
remember now, don't you, Mrs. Tippington } — she 
dies, and the widows stand by weeping and showing 
the coats and garments that Dorcas made while 
she was with them. And so, you see, when women 
meet to make clothes for the poor, it is called a 
Dorcas meeting.' 

' Oh ! but I don't like it at all,' cried Lettice. ' " She 
dies, and all the rest of them are widows and weeping." 
That is very melancholy. I hate everything about 
death ; it is shocking, it makes me shudder.' 

' Does it } It may be melancholy, but I do not 
think it is shocking. And listen,' cried Mary with 
one of her brightest smiles ; 'you will like this^ I am 
sure, for she — this good Dorcas— comes to life again, 
and just think how glad all those weeping widows 
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must have been ! Peter kneels down by her and 
prays, and says, " Tabitha, arise. And she opened her 
eyes: and when she saw Peter, she sat up. . . . And 
when he had called the saints and widows, he presented 
her alive." That is not melancholy, is it V 

Mt must have been a horrid thing to see, and 
would have frightened me to death,* said Lettice. 
' I think when she had once done it, they had much 
better have left her alone. But really now, Mrs. 
Donolly, do you know the whole Bible by heart V 

Mary laughed gaily. 

' I wish I did,' she said. ' But I do know a great deal 
of it ; and oh, the pleasure and the comfort that I often 
find it ! When my wee darling there was born/ and 
again the kind hand rested lovingly on the little head, 
« my eyes were weak for a long time, and I don't know 
what I should have done if I had not had the Bible 
in my heart.* 

' But who taught you ? How did you learn ? * 

' My mother went to a school when she was young 
where they made all the children learn the Bible by 
rote every day — ^just as much as they could in a 
given time ; so that made every one anxious to learn 
more than the others. And my mother brought us up 
the same way, and I am sure that I am very glad 
she did.' 

'And did she belong to a Dorcas meeting too?' 
asked Lettice almost discontentedly. 
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* She did not. I don't know if there were any 
Dorcas meetings when she was young, and after she 
was married, she lived in a backward country place 
where there certainly were not But I have been a 
member of the one here ever since I came, and I 
like it very much.' 

* Sure you don't like it t ' 

' Indeed I do ; and I hope you will join us too, 
Mrs. Tippington.' 

* I } My dear Mrs. Donolly, what an idea ! how 
could I } What should I do among you all ? You 
are all a great deal too good for me — I should be 
lost ; and to make such coarse things ! How could I 
make such coarse things.^' and Lettice sank back 
in her chair quite exhausted by the mere notion, 
and relapsing into that affected manner which was 
fast becoming natural to her, but which she was 
always forgetting in Mrs. DonoUy's presence, looked 
affectionately down on her pretty little hands 
arrayed in delicate light-coloured kid gloves. 

But Mrs. Donolly only laughed. 

' Do just as you choose,' she said with perfect good 
humour ; ' but I wish you would give us a trial. You 
need not stay with us, you know, if you don't like us ; 
but I think you will like us. We have all ranks. 
There are ourselves, — the trading community, you 
know, — the clergyman's daughter, and the doctor's 
wife, and Miss Cochrane who lives in the house with 
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the large garden you can see from these windows ; 
and the young ladies from the Castle look in some- 
times.' 

' Not really, now ? — not the young ladies from the 
Castle ? ' cried Lettice, greatly impressed. * Sure it 
must be quite a genteel sort of thing, then ; is not it, 
Mrs. Donolly } I do admire the Miss Hopes. How 
beautifully they always are dressed on Sundays in 
church ! That lace on Miss Agatha Hope's bonnet 
cannot have cost less than seven-and-sixpence a yard, 
I am sure of it ; and I ought to know pretty well if 
any one ought, for my aunt was quite entSti about 
lace, and had such lovely bits herself, yards upon 
yards of it — the real thing, you know ; so that I do 
understand it When I see it, and what it is worth. 
And then the other one's sash. Such a pretty girl 
the other one is ! I never saw such hair in my life,' 
and Lettice looked approvingly at her own piles of 
frizzled gold reflected in the mirror opposite her as 
she spoke. * But as to her sash, I do assure you, my 
dear Mrs. Donolly, that the sash she had on last 
Sunday was as bfoad as — as — that hearth-rug of 
yours, and worn 'in such a digag^e way — so elegant — 
up one side and down the other. I was looking 
at it for ever so long as she stood up in her pew, 
just to see how it was done, and I tried to do up a 
riband of mine exactly like it the first thing on 
Monday morning ! ' 
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' They are always very nicely dressed young ladies,' 
said Mary in rather a constrained voice and a slightly 
uncomfortable manner, ' and very nice-looking too.' 

* But your pew is just behind theirs, so you have 
a much better view of them than I have, and must 
have noticed it all,' cried Lettice, delighted, and sit- 
ting up with sudden animation. * There's no doubt, 
then, that you can tell me how the sash was put on.' 

* Indeed, I cannot,' replied Mrs. DonoUy, looking 
quite distressed. *I was not thinking about it. I 
saw they had blue bonnets on, that was all.' 

'And you did not even notice the lace,' said 
Lettice, * the beautiful lace as wide as half my finger, 
and that cost seven-and-sixpence a yard if it cost a 
penny ? ' 

' I did not' 

' It's a pity. I don't see the use of having a pew 
in such a genteel situation as yours, Mrs. Donolly, 
if you notice nothing,' said Lettice, making a well- 
bred effort to conceal her contempt. * But of course 
some people have no observation ; however, I'll take 
it as quite a favour if you'll look at the sash if she 
wears it next Sunday, and let me know if you can 
find out just what it does when it crosses under the 
top turning.' 

Mrs. Donolly coloured a good deal and looked 
quite embarrassed, and Lettice began to laugh. 

* I see how it is ! ' she cried ; ' you have found out 
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all about it, and done up a sash for yourself, and 
now you don't like to tell me lest it should get 
common. Oh, Mrs. Donolly, I have found you out ; 
but never mind, I don't. It is all fair. My aunt 
has done the same thing just fifty times over.' 

' But indeed it is not that/ 

' Is it not > What is it, then ? ' 

*Why, only — we do not go to church to notice 
people's dresses,' replied Mrs. Donolly very gently, 
almost timidly. 

' Oh, do not we ? ' said Lettice slowly and rather 
confounded. Then recovering herself, she added in 
a very affected manner, ' You can't form an idea of 
how such things are done at watering-places and in 
gen-teel society.' 

' But church is the same way everywhere, and to 
everybody,' urged Mary anxiously. 

'Then why do we put on our best dresses, and 
think of nothing all the week but to get ourselves 
up smart for Sundays, pray ? ' retorted Lettice. 

' We put on nice clothes in honour of the day, but 
not that we may think about them. It is a pity to 
wear things so unusually smart that we think about 
them, is not it ? ' 

* Oh, do not ask me ; I know nothing about it at 
all. It is all news to me, I think, that I hear in Clan- 
mena. I am a great deal too wicked for Clanmena, 
I suppose, and I cannot tell whether I will be able 
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to join the Dorcas meetings ; they may be rather 
nice, I think.' 

* I shall be very glad if you will join them/ said 
Mrs. Donolly gently. 

* I'll speak to Mr. Tippington and I'll let you know/ 
said Lettice with considerable grandeur of manner. 
'When did you say they are held?' 

' They are held every second Thursday, and next 
Thursday is the day.' 

'Very well, I'll see what I can do. I'll venture to 
promise to look in next Thursday any way; and 
then, if I like them, I'll come when I can. I'll speak 
to Mr. Tippington about it. Do you admit gentle- 
men V with an affected laugh. 

'Indeed we do not What would they do with 
themselves, poor things, and we so busy with our 
fingers?' 

'It's true that men are in the way sometimes, 
though we don't begin to feel it till we are married,' 
said Lettice thoughtfully. 

'The clergymen do come occasionally, Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Falconer. Mr. Scott is our rector, you know, 
Mrs. Tippington, and Mr. Falconer is his curate.' 

'They are both very well in their way,' replied 
Lettice kindly. 'Mr. Scott has a fine forehead of 
his own, and Mr. Falconer is quite the gentleman.' 

' They read aloud to us sometimes ; but no other 
gentleman is admitted.' 
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' I was glad Mr. Tippington belonged to the 
Church people and not to the Presbyterians/ said 
Lettice ; ' the Church is a great deal more genteel. 
Church ministers are gentlemanly, and Presbyterian 
ministers are not. I really think the Church is very 
genteel, don't you } * 

Mrs. DonoUy made no reply to this question, at 
least no direct reply, but in return asked a question, 
which was, whether Mrs. Tippington's parents had 
been Church people or Presbyterian. 

' Oh, Church,* said she ; ' we always were for the 
Church. Not that I know what my mother was, I 
was too young when she died to remember her ; and 
for that matter my father goes nowhere,* here she 
simpered a little. 'Gentlemen often don't, you 
know, Mrs. Donolly; it is very naughty of them, 
but they don't, and I don't see how it can always be 
expected of them either.' 

' I am so sorry for you,' said Mary, looking very 
kindly and earnestly at the foolish, pretty young 
creature, who could not remember her mother, and 
whose father ' went nowhere,' that is to say, he did 
not attend any place of worship. There was an 
expression of genuine compassion and regret in her 
eyes as she spoke. Lettice stared in surprise, no 
less genuine at finding herself an object of com- 
passion. 

* My aunt always made a point of going to the 
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most fashionable church wherever she was/ cried she 
emphatically; 'and when she went to a watering- 
place in the season — and my aunt always went to 
watering-places in the season. She had no opinion at 
all of that way of saving money, going to places out 
of the season for cheapness' sake. " What appearance 
can you make by that?" I've heard her ask over 
and over again, when she was talking of ways of 
saving money, and hugglety-mugglety people re- 
comended that as a good one. But what I was 
saying is, that when she went to a watering-place, 
the first things she made a point of doing were, to 
subscribe to the best circulating library for novels, 
and to take a good sitting in the most fashionable 
church. I never knew her fail in that, never, and she 
always said .she got as much as she gave for it.' 

* And I suppose,' replied Mrs. Donolly in a very 
kind manner, 'you lived always either with your 
father or with your aunt } ' 

' Except when I was at school,' said Lettice. * I 
was at a most gen-teel school in Belfast, and I used 
to spend my holidays either with my father or my 
aunt. I had only left school — it was only six 
months I had left school when I met — Frank,' and 
as she uttered the last word with a lingering shy 
intonation, once again that love-light came into 
Lettice's eyes which had impressed Mrs. Donolly so 
forcibly the day before, and on which she had in a 
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great measure founded her defence of the young 
wife when Brian condemned her. 

' And were you happy at school ? was the mistress 
kind ? was she a good woman ? ' 

'She was not/ cried Lettice with indignant em- 
phasis. * It was she that was cross and tiresome — 
they always are, are not they } But she was fashion- 
able; it was a fashionable school. We had a master 
for dancing and deportment: we learned how to 
curtsey and to come into a room, and to go out 
of a room, no less. And we had a French master, 
who talked French to us ; and a very fine man he 
was, with beautiful eyes, and it was the delightful 
compliments he paid us. Some of us got more 
compliments than our share, I am afraid,' and here 
she laughed, and blushed, and looked CQiiscious and 
so pretty, as Lettice always did look when laughing 
and blushing, that Mary DonoUy did not in the least 
wonder if she got more compliments than her school 
companions were likely to consider her fair share. 

' It makes one a little fastidious, I know,' continued 
Lettice almost apologetically. 'English is rather 
tame, it must be confessed, after French; and a 
French compliment! — well, Mrs. DonoUy, perhaps you 
don't know what it is, and if so, I won't say anything 
about it,' added she good-naturedly. 

* Indeed I do not,' answered Mary, laughing. ' It 
is not much about compliments I know in any 
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language, and I never heard one in French addressed 
to anybody, least of all to myself.' 

*You cannot judge, then,' replied Lettice with easy 
superiority ; ' but it is nice, and it makes one a little 
difficult to please afterwards. Cela va sans dire' 

* I like the English language better than French, 
then,' said Mrs. Donolly stoutly. 

' Ah, you do understand French } ' 

* I read it, and I like reading English much better.' 
' It is easier, of course ; you don't require a 

dictionary to read English.' 

* It is not that I mean ; I can read French without 
a dictionary.' 

Lettice opened her eyes at this. She might not 
require a dictionary to comprehend French compli- 
ments, but she certainly did for books written in 
that language. 

*I have read some of Shakespeare's plays and 
some of Racine's,' continued Mary, * and each is con- 
sidered the finest dramatist in his language, and sure 
there can be no comparison between them at all.' 

* I have not read Racine,' said Lettice shortly ; * I 
have read Belisaire and Telemacke, but I had not 
got into Racine before I left school, and of course I 
have not read any French since. But you must 
have been to a very good school, Mrs. Donolly ; and 
have you really been through Racine } and through 
Shakespeare at school too } We did not do Shake- 
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speare at my school. Mine was a very gen-teel 
school ; was yours ? * 

' I never was at school at all/ replied Mrs. DonoUy, 
laughing. ' My father had a large farm, and I was 
always at home till I married. My mother taught 
me what she knew, and I learned some things from 
the schoolmaster in the village ; but my French and 
my drawing came from a cousin who was governess 
in the Squire's, Mr. Bruce's family. They liked her 
very much at the house, and they had a great 
respect for my father and mother ; and I used to go 
up and take my lessons sometimes with the young 
ladies, but oftener when their lesson hours were 
over, my cousin Susan used to teach me' 

Lettice looked at her new friend with a good deal 
of respect, though at the bottom of her heart she 
thought it was more genteel to have been at school 
than even to have a cousin who was governess in a 
squire's family, and to have occasionally taken 
lessons with the young ladies. ' I used to think I 
should like to be a governess and see high society/ 
said she ; ' and my father said if I did not marry, it 
might be the best thing for me ; but my aunt used 
to declare I was too ' — 

Here she caught herself up, and stopped short 
with a little burst of laughter, and her face the 
colour of a new-blown rose. 

Mrs. DonoUy laughed too. ' I think I can fancy 
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what your aunt said you were too — for a governess/ 
she said archly with a pleasant smile. ' Did she say 
it in French ? Was the vtorAjolie?* 

Mrs. Tippington rose to take leave in great good 
humour. 

* I really must be going/ she said ; ' I have got 
to take a walk before dinner, and Frank said he 
would meet me, and Fll certainly look in at the 
Dorcas meeting on Thursday if I possibly can,' and 
as she repeated the words she felt quite pleased 
with her own patronizing manner. 

'And we shall be very glad to see you if you 
can/ replied Mary Donolly simply, and without an 
atom of patronage in her way of saying it. 

Lettice then kissed the little girl, who said, ' Pretty 
face,' and stroked her blooming young cheek with 
two fat fingers, and taking a friendly if affected leave 
of Mrs. Donolly, set off for her walk. Mary stood 
for some minutes at the window watching her 
retreating figure as it disappeared from her sight. 

' Poor pretty young thing,* said she as it did so, 
'will she be happy .^ will she be good.^ what will 
become of her } ' Then she caught her child up in 
her arms, and covering her soft little face with 
kisses, ' You shall never go to a gen-teel school, my 
darling,' she cried almost passionately. 
. * No, mammy, me 'ont,' was the wise response. 




CHAPTER V. 

FISHING. 

EeTTICE was pleased to find herself in the 
pretty country near Clanmena on one of 
the first sweet days of spring — one of 
those days that verily and indeed make a paradise 
of this earth of ours. 

Every year is alike. Spring is never tired of 
repeating the same lovely tints, the same innocent 
beauties, and human hearts and eyes are never tired 
of delighting in them. It is always only a won- 
drously delicate blue wherewith she paints the sky ; 
and it is always only green in its sweetest, tenderest 
shade she lays on the opening leaves. It is for ever 
and for ever the same ; and yet it always seems as if 
a new and enchanting miracle had been wrought on 
nature at that especial time and for our especial 
benefit — on nature, who was herself before we were 
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born, and who will be herself after we are laid 
beneath her pretty grasses, and yet whom we never 
can regard except as something created only for us. 

Lettice's spirits rose, as the spirits of every 
creature worthy to have spirits at all ought to rise, 
when, finding herself alone in the fir wood, she raised 
her young eyes to the heavens over her head, and 
then let them rest on the charming sight of trees, 
and flowers, and mosses around her. 

*How beautiful it is,' she said softly; *I wish 
Frank was here ! ' 

So she passed on through the wood, but instead 
of entering the Castle grounds and taking the round 
that probably would have led to the fulfilment of 
her wish, as it was the road on which her husband 
had promised to meet her, if he could, she was 
tempted to wander for a few minutes along a narrow 
footpath which led her by the bank of an exceed- 
ingly pretty river. On the other side of the water a 
little mound covered with the first delicious spring 
primroses caught her delighted eye, and an irresist- 
ible impulse seized her to cross the stream and 
gather the flowers, and so make her room at home 
beautiful. 

She looked eagerly about to discover some way 
of doing this safely, and through the branches of the 
trees that almost hid the dancing, sparkling water 
from her sight, she thought she discovered some 
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stepping-stones; so without another thought, she 
plunged down among the bushes, and had taken 
two or three steps from stone to stone before she 
discovered that the treacherous way would only 
lead her to the middle of the stream, and leave her 
there unable to proceed farther. 

But this was not the only discovery that she 
made. Her rapid movements had disturbed a 
young man who was standing in the river fishing, 
and by causing him to turn suddenly round, upset 
his basket. 

' Hullo/ cried he, * what is this ? ' and then with 
an impulse that often makes the person who is 
hurt crave forgiveness from the person who has 
hurt him, he added, * I beg your pardon ! ' 

' It's yours that Tm begging, then/ replied Lettice, 
smiling, blushing, and looking regretfully at his 
upset basket of fish. 

The gentleman, for he evidently was a gentleman, 
now took off his hat and made her an extremely 
polite bow. 

' Can I do anything for you ? ' he said. * You can 
hardly cross the river here, I am afraid. Is it your 
way home } or were you coming for anything ? ' 

He held out his hand as he spoke, to assist her to 
retrace her steps to the shore, for her position as 
she stood there balancing herself on a not very 
firmly placed stone was rather precarious. 
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' You had better return/ he said. ' Do let me help 
you/ 

Lettice accepted his assistance thankfully. 

* Indeed, then, it's not my way home/ she answered. 
* And it is only that I was wishing to gather those 
primroses, the first I have seen. And I thought 
I could cross here ; but it's impossible, and sure it 
doesn't really signify.* 

She looked with blue regretful eyes at the prim- 
roses as she spoke. 

Without saying a word, the fisherman pulled his 
trousers up to his knees, stepped lightly over the 
stones Lettice had just left, waded a bit in the water, 
and so made a flying leap on to the opposite bank. 

Once there, he shook himself like a Newfoundland 
dog, took off his hat, filled it with handful after 
handful of the pale scented blossoms, and returning 
to our astonished heroine in much the same manner 
as he had left her, laid the hat with its lovely 
burthen at her feet. 

' Oh, thank you,' cried she almost incoherently in 
her surprise and pleasure. * Oh, how could you } 
Oh, how pretty they are ! How I can ever thank you 
enough, I don't know.' 

. He laughed, and picking up his rod, began lazily 
whipping the water. 

* I'm only too happy to have been here/ he said 
civilly. * You are staying at the Castle, I presume } 
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This question, showing that he thought her not only 
a lady, but a lady capable of staying at the Castle, de- 
lighted Lettice more than anything that had yet hap- 
pened, pleased as she was with the whole adventure. 

' I am not,' she replied, but very much as if she 
might^have been. 

'Oh,' he said with a strangely disappointed air 
and manner ; then he paused a moment, and added, 
' Mr. Hope returns to-morrow, does not he ? ' 

Lettice felt extremely glad that she had seen Mr. 
Hope drive through the town from the station on 
his way home the day before, as it enabled her to 
reply with easy nonchalance : 

* No, indeed ; it was yesterday he came back.' 
The fisherman turned eyes of blank amazement 

on her, and gave a little low whistle. 

'You don't say so?' he exclaimed, and added 
almost under his breath, ' What an awful sell I ' 

* And the Miss Hopes did not leave the Castle at 
all,' continued Lettice with the air of one who knew 
about the family, ' and their papa returned to them 
yesterday.' 

He had recovered himself by this time, and said 
very carelessly : 

* I suppose they are going to the ball on Thursday. 
Are you going ? ' 

' Indeed, then, I don't know,' said she, though she 
knew perfectly well that she was not 
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'If you are there/ said the fisherman with a 
perfectly polite empressement^ 'please let me be 
introduced to you, and keep a dance or two for me, 
will you ? * 

Lettice was excessively amused to find herself not 
only taken for a lady, but for an unmarried lady, 
and she demurely promised that she would see 
what she could do. 

It now occurred to her for the first time that she 
had better terminate this entertaining adventure, as 
her husband might have come to meet her on the 
other road, and be surprised at her not making her 
appearance, whilst the reason of her delay might not 
seem to him so pleasant as it did to her. She was 
quite longing, also, to tell him of all that had 
happened ; for, vain and silly as she was in many 
respects, she loved Frank a great deal too well not to 
find that her principal pleasure in having been taken 
for a lady, and engaged beforehand for some dances 
at a ball, lay in describing her triumphs to him. 

But just as she was about to bow to this polite 
stranger and to leave him, something so new and 
strange happened that she felt herself obliged to 
stop and see what would come of it. 

There was a rustling among the branches of the 
trees in the tangled grove that lay between the 
river and the Castle grounds, a rustling and a move- 
ment, and then a sweet girl voice sang loud and 
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shrill the following words, approaching nearer and 
nearer them as it did so : 

* Have you seen my fisherman 

With his shining fishes O ? 
' Pray, find him if you can, 

He will grant my wishes O ! 
He will get a pretty boat 

Ready in a minute O ! 
He will make the creature float, 

And will put me in it O ! 
Pray, find my fisherman 

With his shining fishes O ! 
He will grant, if he can, 

All my little wishes O ! * 

The last words died away into a joyous laugh, and 
a girl stepped eagerly out of the wood, saying, ' Here 
lam!' 

Lettice instantly recognised the prettiest of the 
Miss Hbpes, whom she was in the habit of admiring 
so much in church, and the putting on of whose sash 
she had, all in vain, endeavoured to imitate. Her 
quick eyes even now took in every particular of the 
young lady's dress, but the simplicity of the holland 
skirt and jacket quite astonished and almost 
scandalized her, — a simplicity which was, however, 
partly atoned for in her eyes by the smart little 
brigand hat with its cock's feather which covered 
the beautiful hair. Miss Hope appeared to be 
utterly confounded when she discovered the couple 
standing together by the river. 
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Whether the 'words * Here I am ' were addressed 
to the birds or the beetles, Lettice could not say, but 
they certainly did not appear to have been intended 
for either herself or the fisherman ; for Miss Hope, 
with a sudden exclamation of *oh,' dropped her little 
spotted veil over her pretty face, and strolled on 
along the bank of the river. 

*That IS Miss Diana Hope, one of the young 
ladies we were talking about,* said Lettice in a low 
voice as soon as she had left them. 

*Is it, indeed?' replied the fisherman rather 
drily. 

^ Is she not pretty.^* cried Lettice with innocent 
earnestness. 

* Pretty ? ' answered the fisherman, very much as 
if the idea was presented to his mind for the first 
time. ' Well, yes, I suppose she is pretty.' 

* I think her quite beautiful,' continued Lettice. 
Then the fisherman suddenly sang out rather 

loudly, but in a sweet flexible tenor voice, what 
Lettice supposed was a morsel of some old 
ditty : 

* Linger yet, linger yet. 

Pretty painted butterfly ! 
"Why forget-me-nots forget, 

Blue as a summer sky ? 
Waiting, waiting, only waiting, 

Pretty butterfly, for you ; 
Is it wise to despise 

Forget-me-nots so blue? 
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* Fly away, fly away. 

Only to fly back again. 
Blue as we are to-day 

To-morrow we remain ; 
Waiting, waiting, ever waiting. 

Faithful, innocent, and true, 
Is it wise to despise 

Forget-me-nots so blue ? ' 

Miss Diana Hope, who had not yet disappeared 
from sight, stood still with her back to the performer, 
but pausing, naturally enough, to listen to his song ; 
and Lettice, as the last words rang forth with the 
sweetness of a pathetic reproach, quite forgot that 
she had intended to go away. 

After a moment, however, she remembered herself, 
and, as a matter of course, remembered also what a 
long time she must have kept her husband waiting ; 
so she said very pleasantly, if rather hastily, * And I 
have heard two beautiful songs, and I am taking 
away with me as many primroses as I can carry, and 
now I must be going home. Good morning, and 
thank you.' 

* Good morning,* said the fisherman, raising his hat 
from his head as politely as he had saluted her at first. 

* Evidently not having discovered that I am not 
a lady,' thought foolish, flattered Lettice to her- 
self ; and so she retraced her steps, hearing him sing 
out with redoubled pathos as she did so : 

' Is it wise to despise 
Forget-me-nots so blue?' 
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* What an enchanting afternoon I have had ! * 
thought Lettice as she hurried on. * How amused. 
Frank will be to hear about it all ! But, oh dear, why 
is there nothing better to return to ? — the street and 
the shop, the shop and the street — and isn't it a 
pity ? Oh, why can't one change some things ? — ^just 
some little tiny things that if one could change, 
life would be only pleasure.* 

It never occurred to Lettice, that perhaps it was 
not intended that her life or any life should be only 
pleasure ; nor did she ask herself what her chances 
of heaven would be if it were. She ran more than 
walked by the way that she had told Frank to 
come and meet her, looking eagerly about for him 
and longing to see him ; but to her surprise and dis- 
appointment, no Frank appeared. 

*I suppose he got tired and did not choose to 
wait,' she thought. * He would have waited three 
months ago ; he thought nothing too much trouble 
for me then. I wish people did not change. I 
wish lovers could always continue lovers. Lovers 
are so much nicer than husbands, or, indeed, than 
anything else.' 

However, Lettice had to return home by herself, 
forcibly reminded by the solitude of every step that 
Frank Tippington was her husband and not her 
lover. 

She was greatly astonished when, regretfully 
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leaving the green woods behind her, she entered 
Clanmena to hear the church clock strike half-past 
four, and thus to discover that she was thirty 
minutes too late for dinner. 

It really is no slight offence for a tradesman's 
wife to make dinner wait. It is sure to be a great 
inconvenience to her husband not to be able to keep 
regular hours; besides which, his wife ought to be 
at hand while dinner is being served, to be certain 
that everything is done rightly, and that nothing 
is wanted. 

Lettice's conscience gave her an uncomfortable 
little prick or two, and she felt a disagreeable 
certainty that Frank's mother had not only never 
kept dinner waiting, at least in her son's experience, 
but had always visited the kitchen for a few minutes 
before it came up to put finishing touches with her 
own useful hands and make sure that all was as 
it should be. 

* I wish his mother was quite different from what 
she is,' thought the young wife as she hurried 
through the streets. ' If she was only like my aunt, 
now, it would be much more fair ; and in that case, 
Frank would probably not have kept a shop at all ! 
She would have had ambition for him, and put him 
into some higher grade, and I should have been 
a lady, instead of a tradesman's wife — a real lady 
such as that gentlemanly fisherman took me for 
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Then I should not have had to many a shop, and 
the only trial of my life would not have been. Ah ! 
if only Frank's mother had been like my aunt ! ' 
with which wish on her lips, Lettice entered her 
own home in High Street, and met her husband on 
its threshold with his watch in his hand. 





CHAPTER VI. 



/.ATE FOX DINNER. 



If RANK TIPPINGTON looked exceedingly 
annoyed when Lettice tripped up to him. 
He stood quite silent for a moment, 
regarding her almost as if he did not know who 
she was. 

'Where have you been all the afternoon?' he 
then said sternly, 

' Why did not you come to meet me ? ' retorted 
his wife. 

' Why did not I ? I did ! Did I ever fail you 
when I promised you anything, Lettice .' It's why 
did not you come to meet me is the question ; and 
why did not you, Lettice ? ' 

'And I did,' she pouted, 'only I was detained.' 

'And it was not at Mrs. Donolly's you were 
detained, then ; for after I had tired out with waiting 
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for you in the Castle grounds till I felt you could 
not be coming to me at all, or you'd have come long 
ago, I hurried to the Square and I learned from Mrs. 
Donolly that you had left hours before. So I 
hurried home again, hoping I might find you ; and it 
was just going out I was to look for you, though 
'deed I did not know where to go or what to do. 
It is too bad of you, Lettice ; you have frightened 
me to death. It is quite too bad. And then, in 
you come just for all the world as if nothing had 
happened.' 

* Well, Frank, it's yourself that can make a fuss 
about a trifle. And what is it I've done, if you 
please } It's just half an hour late for dinner I am ! 
I'm sorry enough if that's all, but I could not help 
it ; I was detained.' 

* And what was it detained you } ' 

Lettice had been longing to tell her husband all 
that had happened, and to amuse him with the 
narration of her adventures, which, she thought, 
would be almost as agreeable in the recapitulation 
as in the occurrence; but now it suddenly occurred 
to her, just as she was going to begin quite eagerly, 
that in his present mood he might not take to it 
kindly, and might consider her interview with a 
strange gentleman in a* river as a poor excuse for 
not meeting her husband according to their engage- 
ment, and for keeping his dinner waiting ; so she 
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suddenly relapsed into her affected manner, and said 
very superciliously : 

* Sure there would be no difficulty about anything 
if we dined at a more genteel hour. But four 
o'clock!' and she closed her eyes as if the very idea 
was almost more than she could bear, and she 
was seriously thinking of fainting away about it. 

' I shan't get my dinner at four o'clock to-day/ 
cried Frank, more roughly than he had ever before 
spoken to his pretty Lettice, ' nor at five either if 
you stand chattering there. Will you take yourthings 
off and come down to dinner at all this evening, I 
wonder ? I shall be late for an appointment as it is, 
and the bit of mutton will be burnt to cinders/ 

Lettice ran up-stairs in silence. She felt vexed 
both with herself and with her husband, and she 
was also beginning to discover that she was ex- 
tremely hungry — z, fact that she had not been aware 
of while the amusement and excitement of her walk 
had lasted. 

She threw off her hat and scarf without caring 
what became of them, and took her seat at the 
dinner-table very soon after Kitty had put on it a 
black, greasy, and otherwise distasteful-looking neck 
of mutton. 

* It's too bad ; it is, really, Lettice,' Mr. Tippington 
said as he turned the joint about and cut from it 
the best pieces he could find for her. ' I never had 
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such uncomfortable dinners in all my life before as 
IVe had since I was married.' 

* I'm thinking the Clanmena meat is not good.' 

* And it's Clanmena that is famous for its mutton ; 
and it is not that only — it is everything, it is not just 
the dinners. Here's my shirts, now, sure I have not 
got one that's fit to put on. I wanted a clean one 
to-day, for I have to take up some books and some 
stationery to the Castle after dinner, and I shall be 
late for that ; and Mr. Hope is a gentleman who 
doesn't understand being kept waiting, — and why 
should he } — and he will maybe deal with MulhoUand 
instead of me, just in consequence of this. But as 
I was saying, there's not a shirt I could find fit to 
put on me : the buttons are off them everywhere, 
or it's only by single threads they're held on, and 
coming off between my fingers, which is the most 
aggravating of all.' 

* You tear your buttons off more than any man I 
ever heard of,' said Lettice plaintively. 

' I do not ; and if I did, it's all the more reason 
why you should sew them on, which you don't.' 

' I did sew some on last week, and pricked my 
finger, and ran the needle behind my nail with a 
jerk ! ' 

'And then there are my socks. I don't suppose 
that there's another man in Clanmena who has his 
socks in such a state — real good socks as they are, 
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which my mother knit for me, knitted them herself, 
and not a heel or a toe on one of them. I haven't 
a pair to put on,' 

Lettice made no reply to this, and her husband 
continued in a tone of great ill-usage : 

* It is too bad of you entirely, Lettice/ 
Then she answered with tears in her voice : 

* I can't do everything. I do work for you ; I am 
embroidering you a pair of slippers/ 

* Sure I don't want embroidered slippers ; I want 
shirts and socks/ 

* That's a brutal thing to say,' cried Lettice, and 
melted into tears. 

Mr. Tippington rose from the table, leaving his 
unfinished dinner on his plate. 

'Don't cry about it, anyway,' he said almost 
penitently; *but it's enough to vex any man, you 
know it is/ 

*I don't,' sobbed Lettice, seeing her advantage 
and unconsciously using it ; * it's me that's wrong in 
everything; and you don't care for the beautiful 
slippers I am working my fingers out making for 
you, and I thought you liked them ! ' 

* So I do; you know I do. Don't cry, Lettice,' and 
he came up to her and tried to take her hands down 
from her face. 

But Lettice held them there tightly, and sobbed 
persistently through them. 
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'You said you only cared for shirts and socks/ 
she cried. 

* I did not mean that, then. Sure I never said 
that, did I > ' 

' You did, and it was brutal ; I can't bear it,' and a 
great sob accompanied the word brutal. 

*I suppose it was rather brutal/ said he slowly 
and penitently. ' Let's say no more about it at all. 
Give me a kiss, Lettice ; but do sew on my buttons, 
there's a dear, and give me socks with toes and 
heels to them, for it really is so very uncomfort- 
able.' 

* Of course I will,' replied Lettice, ' and I do, often 
and often ; it's only an accident. And oh, Frank, I 
wish you had not been so unkind to-day, when I 
have so much to tell you.' 

* And I have not a moment to listen. It's late I 
am, and I must be off. It all goes wrong when a 
working man can't get his meals regularly.' 

* You are not a working man ! ' 

'I am a tradesman, then, which is much the same 
thing.' 

*It is not. Sure you needn't be making it out 
worse than it is. It's bad enough in all conscience, 
but it is not that Oh my, how I do wish we were 
anything else — anything at all ! * 

* But that is so silly, Lettice, when I can't be any- 
thing else, and don't wish to be anything else. It's 

H 
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yourself knew what I was when you married me ; 
and did not Donolly explain it nicely, and show you 
all the advantages so clearly yesterday ? 'Deed he 
did, Lettice/ 

' I thought you were already late for an appoint- 
ment at the Castle/ was Lettice's sole reply. 

' I am, and I must go. Now look here, Lettice, — 
it's your own fault entirely, — I was obliged to let 
Pat go out, — but he was at home when I ought to 
have been at the Castle, so it's your own fault and 
no other's, — and there's nobody but you to look after 
the shop ; and you must just take your work or one 
of the books maybe, and sit behind the table where 
my desk is, and then if any one happens to come in, 
it's you that must attend to them.' 

Lettice gave a slight scream and looked almost 
annihilated. 

* I can't,' she cried ; ' it's impossible ! I could not ; 
and it's you that shouldn't propose such a thing to 
me, Frank. I can't do it, and I won't/ 

' You must,' said he ; * it's your own fault, and it 
must be done. I am sorry, but I can't help it. 
Come, Lettice, no nonsense. Get up, if you please, 
and do what I tell you directly,' and he looked 
so much in earnest and spoke so sternly, that 
Lettice, who had scarcely since their marriage 
known her husband exert his authority, felt almost 
frightened, and slowly and reluctantly obeyed him. 
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She glanced furtively at him as she did so, to see 
if 3he might venture to rebel ; but as he was 
actually frowning, and there was not the least 
symptom of relenting in his whole face, she made 
up her mind in a disconsolate manner that she 
had better not. 

* It's hard, that's what it is,' she murmured ; ' I 
never expected it/ But that was all the protest 
that she dared to make as she followed him into 
the shop. 

Frank put a chair at the table he had spoken of, 
and said, 'You can read or you can write, Lettice, just 
as you like, and maybe there will be no customers 
at all. But if one or another comes in, sure you know 
where everything is, for all the world, as well as I do, 
and the price is marked in plain figures and no 
mistake about it. I will be back in an hour, I hope. 
I will hurry back because you are doing what you 
don't like.' 

His voice and manner softened considerably 
before he had finished his speech, and he kissed her 
affectionately as he went away. 

Lettice shed a few tears when she found herself 
alone, partly from vexation and partly from a sort 
of flurry of spirits that she hardly comprehended 
herself. She had been almost frightened by her 
husband's severe manner ; for, though they had had 
quarrels since their marriage, some of which have 
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• 
been narrated in these pages, they had been 

quarrels in which each had borne their part as, at 

least, equals, even if Lettice had not assumed, and 

been permitted by Frank to assume, a position of 

superiority. Now the tables were turned, and while 

she had. a certain sense of ill-usage, at the same 

time she had never before felt how strongly, in spite 

of everything, she loved her husband. 

'And he would not even let me tell him my 

adventures ; and I know he will be pleased at my 

being taken for a lady — a lady staying at the Castle,' 

thought she. ' Oh, if I was only a real lady ! Oh, if 

only he did not keep a shop ! ' 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, she 

stretched her hand listlessly out and pulled a little 

volume down from the shelf near her, taking it 

idly as the first book she could reach without the 

trouble of moving, and attracted also by its pretty 

binding. 

She opened it and found that on each page was 

a text or two from the Bible, followed by a few 

verses. Her eyes fell on this : * For I have learned, 

in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content ' 

(Phil. iv. ii); *Let your conversation be without 

covetousness ; and be content with such things as ye 

have : for He hath said, I will never leave thee, nor 

forsake thee ' (Heb. xiii. S), which she read with a 

little shock of surprise, as it seemed to have come 
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there like an answer and reproof to her thoughts. 
And after that she read these verses : 



' Be contented with your place 

On this earth that we inherit ; 
Poverty is no disgrace, 

Nor are riches any merit. 
Tread the path that is your own. 

With a modest self-respect. 
Nor for things that arc unknown. 

Duties tangible neglect. 

' Some one may have something got 

You are wanting, but be certain 
You have something he has not : 

There are two sides to the curtain. 
God has given what is fit, 

'Twixt the cradle and the grave ; 
You must make the best of it. 

Knowing it is God who gave.' 

* What queer verses ! what odd ideas ! ' soliloquized 
Lettice ; * but it's not true, you know, because then 
we should never rise, and everybody ought to rise 
if they can. In fact, nobody ought to be contented 
with his position in life. If a captain was, where 
would be the use of generals.? and no poor man 
would ever grow rich. Sure why should I be con- 
tented with a little shop when I want a villa and 
grounds to it, and a trap, and ever so many other 
nice things besides, which I will never have unless 
Frank gets on to be better off than he is now } — why * 
should \}' 
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' Will you show me some notepaper, please?' said 
a gay kind voice, interrupting her meditations, and 
for the first time in her life Lettice found herself 
oU^ed to stand up behind a counter and serve in 
a shop. 

She raised her eyes to see who was addressing 
her as she glided forward, and discovered that her 
first customer was Miss Diana Hope. 





CHAPTER VII. 



DIANA HOPE. 



&ISS DIANA HOPE looked just as pretty 
as when earlier in the day she had walked 
down to the river, singing gentle cadences 
about her fisherman, and attired in the same hoUand 
dress and brigand hat as she had then worn. 

Evidently Miss Diana Hope had not dined, nor 
had the time come for her even to think of dressing 
for dinner, and Lettice regretted more than ever her 
own ungenteel hour for that meal. 

She looked with pleased admiring eyes at the 
young lady, whom she really thought appeared to 
regard her with the same, and then turning rather 
shyly away, she opened a drawer and took out of it 
some packets of notepaper. Frank had only said 
what was a fact, when he declared that she knew 
where all the articles for sale were as well as he did. 
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When first he had brought her home, the novelty of 
the thing had amused her, and she had hunted up 
and down through every shelf in the shop, and made 
herself mistress of all its arrangements. 

* I never saw you here before,' said Miss Hope 
pleasantly. 

Lettice looked at her with a bright smile and 
shook her head. 

* You never did,' she said, ' but sure I will be most 
happy to serve you.' She spoke rather hesitatingly, 
and laid some of the packets of notepaper before 
her first customer as she did so. ' Will any of these 
suit you ?' 

' It must be small — and quite a common simple 
sort — no — none of these devices, please — something 
like everything else — something that could not be 
traced, you know.' 

The word traced seemed to escape her almost 
accidentally, and she stopped short, gave a little 
laugh, and looked sharply at Lettice. 

' Are you Mr. Tippington's sister } * she asked. * I 
left him in papa's study with a parcel of books, and 
ran off here in ever so great a hurry, expecting to 
find only the shop-boy,' and she gave another rather 
odd little laugh. 

'It's out on an errand Pat is,' replied Lettice; 
'and I am not Mr. Tippington's sister — I am his 
wife' 
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'His wife!' cried Miss Hope, astonished. *Why, 
you are such a young thing ; you look yqpnger than 
I am, — not that I am not quite old enough to be a 
wife too,' she added, laughing. * But surely and surely 
I have seen you somewhere before, have I not ? I 
can't think where, but I feel convinced I have seen 
you somewhere before, and not so very long ago 
either.* 

' I saw you this afternoon by the river-side. You 
came through the wood singing.' 

' Why, you were the young lady with — and he told 
me you — oh, dear me — wonders will never cease ! ' 

* He told you } You know him, then } ' cried 
Lettice, surprised into asking the question. 

Miss Hope looked at her with a droll, odd ex- 
pression, covered her face with both her hands as if 
she was at play, and then laughed heartily. 

'Don't tell — don't tell !* she cried as soon as the 
laughter allowed her to speak, and after that she 
sang out quite loudly, standing there in the shop, 
loudly and sweetly too : 

* Have you seen my fisherman 
With his shining fishes O ? 
Pray, find him if you can, 
He will grant my wishes O ! ' 

* That was a very pretty song,' said Lettice, ' and 
it had a pleasant sound of its own as yojacame through 

. the bushes ; but it's the other that I liked better.' 
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' ' The other ? What other ? ' 
' The one that he sang about forget-me-nots.* 
* Good girl to like that better ! It's charming ; it 
is one of my awfully pet favourites/ and again she 
sang quite loudly, but with a great deal of pathetic 
expression : 

* Is it wise to despise 

Forget-me-nots so blue?' 

While the words were still rising, with their 
beautiful melody, from her lips, and Lettice was 
listening in pleased amusement, another young lady 
entered the shop, and Lettice at once recognised 
her as the eldest Miss Hope, whom, with her sister, 
she had so often beheld and admired at a distance 
in church. 

The new-comer did not. appear to be at all 
pleased at seeing her sister here, or it might be more 
correct to say, at hearing her. 

' Hush, hush, Diana ; pray do not ! ' she cried 
reprovingly. ' What will you be at next } Pray do 
not sing out in shops in this way. Why, any one 
might hear you ! * 

' No one can hear me,' replied Diana coolly, 
* except Mrs. Tippington, and I was singing on 
purpose that she might hear me ; and singing was 
made to be heard ; and I'm not one bit ashamed of 
my voice, and I don't see why I should be when 
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Garcia said it would do, and I don't mind if all the 
world heard me. Voices were made to be heard.' 

* Don't be silly. Voices are not made to be heard 
in shops, and * — 

* Dear me, are they not ? How is a body to buy 
anything, then > Now I was going to ask the price 
of this notepaper, but of course I can't if voices 
were not made, et cetera^ et cetera' 

' I think, Miss Hope, this is the kind that shall 
suit. It is quite plain,' said Lettice, opening some 
as she spoke that answered to the description of 
paper that could not be traced, 

* Oh, no ! ' cried Diana, ' I will not take that on 
any account,' and she spurned it with her fingers ; 
*it is not the kind I ever use. This with the 
coloured edges, and the smart devices on the 
envelopes, are much more in my line. A packet of 
each, if you please,' and as she said this, she pushed 
them across to Lettice, and gave her a look so full 
of meaning and significance as she did so that our 
heroine felt quite startled. 

Then Miss Diana Hope sat down on one of the 
chairs in the shop, crossed her legs, put her hands 
on her knees, and hummed audibly : 

* Is it wise to despise 
Forget-me-nots so blue ? * 

^ Are you coming home, Diana .^' asked Miss 
Hope severely. 
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' No, thank you, dear. Not if I knows it,* replied 
the other meekly. 

' Very well, I can't stay, then. I suppose you will 
come back in time for dinner. If you do not, papa 
will not be at all pleased/ and with an air of great 
dissatisfaction Miss Hope walked out of the shop. 

Then Miss Diana Hope took her hands off her 
knees, uncrossed her legs, jumped up, executed a 
dancing step or two on the floor, laughed a little, 
and sang out very loudly indeed : 

' Is it wise to despise 
Forget-me-nots so blue ? * 

Lettice could not help laughing also. 

* Why don't you come and do it } You look like 
longing to dance, too. We could take a waltz round 
and round ; there's room and to spare. I do think 
you are an uncommonly nice girl,' said this irre- 
pressible young lady. 

'I used to be very fond of dancing,' was all 
Lettice replied, and it was spoken rather regretfully. 

' I say,' said Miss Diana, ' you must put me up 
a packet of that plain notepaper and a packet of 
common envelopes along with the others ; and you 
must not tell anybody — no, not a living creature — 
that you sold them to me.' 

"Deed I will not,' replied Lettice, 'but I can't 
think why.' 

* No, I daresay you can't think why. Would not 
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you like to know? and would not I like to tell you ? 
Yes, I should rather, only I don't dare.* 

* Maybe it's the name of the gentleman who was 
fishing by the river this morning that you're going 
to tell me,' said Lettice archly. 

* / tell you his name ! ' almost screamed Miss 
Diana. ' Why, how am I to know his name ? How 
am I to know the names of all the fellows who go 
about Rshing in our river } Why, you know more 
of him than I do, I should suppose. It was not for 
me that he waded across the river and filled his hat 
with primroses, was it } ' 

'And how should you know it was me he did it 
for, unless it was himself that told you } ' asked 
Lettice quietly. 

* You have me there ! you have me there ! ' cried 
Miss Diana, and she appeared extremely pleased at 
having been caught * How did I know } The pity 
of it is that I can't tell you how I know, but for all 
that I do know. Did not he sing nicely, hey ? ' she 
added abruptly. 

' It's a beautiful voice he has of his own, and I'd 
like to hear him use it again dearly.' 

'Would you like to hear us sing a duet together?' 
asked Diana demurely. 

'Then it's yourself that does know him,' cried 
Lettice. 

' Because you would like to hear us sing a duet 
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together, does that prove that I know him ? The 
conclusion is not logical for a bookseller's wife. I 
assure you, my dear madam, that it is not/ 

Letticc laughed gaily, but did not at the moment 
find any reply to make. 

'Do you sing at all, Mrs. Tippington?' asked 
Diana, as if struck by a sudden thought. 

' I do, but it's only a little.' 

^Will you sing in the glees we are getting up 
for a school feast next week ? Will you come up to 
the Castle and practise with me ? We want another 
voice.' She spoke with extraordinary eagerness. 
' Will you ? will you ? ' 

' Will I ? and will I not be glad to do it if I can ? ' 
replied Lettice, colouring with pleasure. * There is 
nothing TU like better.' 

' We are to have it in the Presbyterian schoolhouse. 
Mr. Dennis kindly lends it to us for the occasion ; 
and he and his wife, and Mr. Lawson and his wife 
(he's the clergyman, you know), all help one way 
or another, and we are getting up glees. Agatha — 
that's my severe sister who was here just now — ^won't 
be at home, which is the greatest of blessings ; so I 
and little Doe will have to manage it all, and we 
want a voice in Agatha's place. When will you come 
up and see about it ? ' 

' Sure I will be pleased to come whenever it suits 
you.' 
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* That's right. What a nice girl you are ! I say, 
don't you think Fm an uncommonly nice girl too ? ' 

' I do, then,' replied Lettice, colouring and laugh- 
ing, but speaking with unmistakeable emphasis. 
'There's never one of all I ever knew half as 
nice.' 

* Hurrah ! ' cried Miss Diana ; ' it's awfully jolly of 
you to say that. And I don't think you said it just 
because I asked you to ; you look as if you really 
meant it' 

' And it's myself that does mean it, then.* 
' All right, very well. Will you come to the Castle 
at twelve o'clock to-morrow } And ask for Miss Diana 
(that's me), and they'll show you up into the school- 
room, and we'll try the glees. I shall settle all 
about it, and I am as glad as ever I can be.' 

Lettice felt quite giddy with pleasure and vanity. 
Here was something happening to her, just the kind 
of thing she would have most desired if she could 
ever have ventured to desire such an impossibility — 
the fulfilment of her wildest and most romantic 
visions, the erection on earth of a chateau despagne^ 
and all going far beyond any visions that had visited 
her or any airy chateau she had ever framed ; — one of 
the Miss Hopes making her acquaintance, taking a 
fancy to her, talking to her as if she was an equal, and 
finally inviting her to go up to the Castle and sing 
glees ! 
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What would Frank say to this ? Why, this was 
infinitely better than if forty fishing gentlemen had 
taken her for a lady ; and this had come from serv- 
ing in a shop. Well, a shop was not such a bad thing 
after all. Oh, how earnestly she hoped that Frank 
would be in a nice humour when he came home, so 
that she shouM be able to tell hira everything, and 
he would care to listen to all she was so eager to 
tell him. 

While these thoughts were still careering through 
Lettice*s startled and excited mind, and Diana Hope 
was nodding to her a gay and friendly good-bye, her 
husband himself walked into the shop. 

He looked a little surprised at the intimate 
attitude of the two girls, and hardly as if he knew 
whether to advance pr retire. 

* It is Miss Diana Hope, Frank/ Lettice said a 
little breathlessly. 

'Well, Mr. Tippington, you've done with papa, 
have you ? ' cried the young lady ; ' and I hope you 
made him take some jolly rubbish, and not only 
solemn books, sermons, and tracts, and goody trash, 
you know. Don't inundate the poor old Castle with 
such stuff, please don't' 

Frank Tippington did not feel very much delighted 
with this address, and replied to it gravely and 
respectfully that they happened to be only sermons 
and tracts that Mr. Hope had been looking at that 
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afternoon. Very likely he would give an order for 
lighter books on another occasion, as he had done 
so before. 

Miss Diana made a long face, and said in a 
ludicrously lachrymose voice, * Oh, poor me ! ' Then 
she nodded and smiled again at Lettice, saying, 

* Don't forget,* and with a graceful little bend of 
her pretty head to Frank, left the shop. 

* So that is Miss Diana Hope, is it } ' said Frank. 
'It is only lately that she has come home from 
school, and it is uncommonly pretty she is ; but for 
all her beauty, I do not like the way in which she 
talked about sermons and tracts, I do not. And 
why should a girl fancy she is clever for despising 
religion, or for talking as if she did, when maybe in 
her heart she does not } * 

* Sure, she did not mean anything,' cried Lettice ; 

* that was only fun. And she is as nice as ever she 
can be ; and she wishes me to sing in the glees at 
the school feast next week, and I am to go up to 
the Castle to-morrow morning to try them over.' 

Frank looked pleased in spite of himself 

* Sure, Lettice, that is pleasant/ said he. 

Then Lettice, encouraged by this, poured out to 

him all the histories of the day, comprising as they 

did her adventures by the river and her subsequent 

interview with Miss Diana Hope ; but she was, 

almost unconsciously, careful to soften anything in 

I 
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that young lady's conduct or words on both 
occasions of which she thought it possible that her 
husband might not approve. 

It was not in human nature for any young 
husband not to be both amused and gratified by his 
wife's success, and he pleased Lettice very much, 
who had been a little doubtful as to how he would 
take it all, by expressing both of these feelings. 

' Only you must be very careful when you get 
among real gentlefolks not to be either too free or 
too shy ; it's either of them is bad taste,' he said 
rather sententiously. 'And, Lettice dear, it's too 
young and too pretty you are to talk to gentlemen 
out of doors, and it's better pleased I'd have been if 
he had not gathered the primroses, and you should 
have come away just as soon as you could.' 

* It was nice of him taking me for a lady,' said 
Lettice with a pretty little coquettish laugh. 

' Be a lady in yourself,' replied her husband, * and 
it's not much it matters what you are taken for.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

A LETTER. 

fETTICE speat that evening dutifully 
sewing buttons on to her husband's shirts 
and darning his socks. She sighed and 
yawned, and yawned and sighed over a work that 
was very distasteful to her; and in her own mind she 
wished over and over again that they kept a second 
servant, who would do the mending of the clothes 
that the mistress had to attend to now. 

' I will certainly have one at the villa,' she 
thought. 

The villa had gradually become an actual future 
possession of Lettice's, which is not an uncommon 
result of constantly thinking of, wishing for, and 
planning about something that is not ours. 

' There shall be a cook, a housemaid who can 
sew, and a page in buttons. Oh, the happiness of 
having a page in buttons of my own ! ' 
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Though the darning depressed Lettice a good deal, 
and the present moment was therefore rather dis- 
tasteful to her, the past and the future gave her 
so much pleasure that they supported her and 
enabled her to endure the present with cheerful- 
ness. Her thoughts while her needle went in and 
out through Frank's socks, knitted by kind maternal 
hands, were for ever going back to the amusing 
scene by the river, and the charming conversation 
in the shop, or forward to the still greater enjoy- 
ment that she expected next day at the Castle. 

' Is it a very handsome house, Frank dear ? ' 

Mr. Tippington was obliged on that evening to 
leave his wife very much to her own reflections, 
because he had some rather intricate accounts con- 
nected with his business to go through and make up. 

'What house is it?' asked he, looking up in rather 
a dazed manner from the paper covered by minute 
figures that lay before him. 

* Sure, it's the Castle I'm talking of.' 

'The Castle? Oh yes, where you are going 
to-morrow. It is, and it is not. It's well enough, 
you know, but it's not like the great places I've 
seen in England ; it's they that are grand entirely. 
It's not in the same way it's kept ; the grounds 
about the house are not so neat. But it's good and 
handsome for all that, and it's a big house with big 
rooms in it.' 
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'It's only the schoolroom I will be seeing, I 
suppose. It's not likely that they'll be showing me 
the rest of the house.* 

* It is not. Anyway, it's not a show-house. You 
never saw such places as English gentlemen and 
noblemen live in. They are show-houses. The 
wonder is where they find a corner at all to sit down 
in to have a cup of tea or a chat with a friend, with 
their statues, and pictures, and marbles, and orna- 
ments, and silks, and satins, and frescoed ceilings, and 
painted walls. It's bewildered entirely I am when 
I think of them. And in England, they are not 
castles at all, as they are in Ireland ; they are houses, if 
you please. Castles are places with buttresses and 
battlements, and narrow windows, and arched doors, 
and ivy, and portcullises, and moats, and all the rest 
of it,' remarked Mr. Tippington with the air of a 
travelled man. 

* It's only picnics we have in such places in Ireland, 
then,' replied Lettice with dignity. 

Her husband laughed. 

' Sure that is in the ruins of some of them ; but it's 
not in ruins that the English aristocracy live by any 
means.* 

' And it's often and often I'm -wondering, Frank 
dear, when we will be rich enough to have a villa of 
our own.* 

* A what } ' cried Frank, astonished and quite 
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roused out of the occupation he had resumed, 
of adding, subtracting, and dividing innumerable 
figures. 

' A villa, to be sure ! A villa where we will live 
like gentlefolks, and you drive to your business 
every day in a trap of your own. It's your business 
I shall call it, then, and never a word of a shop.* 

*Now, Lettice, my dear, don't be a goose. I'm 
not ashamed of keeping a shop, and it's a much 
richer man I must be before I can live anywhere 
but over it ; and now let me go on with my work, if 
you please, for it's plenty I have to do, and I must 
do it.' 

After this rebuff, Lettice sighed and yawned, and 
yawned and sighed over her socks till bed time, and 
only kept up her spirits at all by thinking of the 
next day. 

The next day came at last, though not a moment 
sooner for all Lettice's wishing and longing. 

She had a great deal of difficulty in selecting a 
gown to wear, and making her toilet altogether as 
genteel as she desired that it should be, and felt that it 
ought to be, for such a grand occasion. She could 
not find a single collar and pair of cuffs in any of 
her drawers that were clean enough and that were 
not tumbled, and she tumbled everything else that 
she possessed in her unsuccessful search ; so she 
determined that she would buy herself a new set on 
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her way to the Castle, and also a pair of lemon- 
coloured kid gloves, which in her eyes was the very 
height of gentility ; and these, with her new black 
silk, and her hat trimmed with blue ribands and 
forget-me-nots, she hoped would make a really 
elegant toilet. 

She did not like to ask her husband for money to 
pay for these little purchases, and she had none of 
her own ; so she determined to get them at the 
haberdasher's shop on credit, and pay for them when 
she could.' 

She drefssed herself much sooner than was 
necessary, for she was in such a state of restless 
excitement that she could not keep still. After 
looking at least twenty times in the glass, and every 
time making some trifling change in the set of a 
flower or a riband, she went down-stairs into the 
sitting-room, and strolled about there, gazing idly 
out of the windows, and examining her watch at 
every turn. 

She was rather annoyed when Kitty, opening the 
door, put in her shock head of untidy red hair to 
announce Mrs. DonoUy, who followed immediately 
on her steps. 

Lettice at once assumed her most 'genteel* and 
die-away manner. 

* I hope it's not very rude you'll be thinking me,' 
she said, smiling sweetly and extending her hand at 
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the same time so as just to touch the tips of Mrs. 
DonoUy's fingers, * but Tm afraid it is only a very 
few minutes I can spare you. I have an appoint- 
noent — ^at — the — Castle.* 

The last three words were dropped out with little 
pauses between them, and closed ^y^ and were 
so affectedly uttered that they were hardly 
intelligible. 

'Don't mind me,' replied Mrs. Donolly, always 
cheerfully good-humoured. * Of course you shall 
keep an appointment. I will call at any time. And 
where is it you are going } ' 

'To the Castle,' said Lettice, rather loudly this 
time, and swelling with importance. 

*0h, indeed,' replied Mrs. Donolly, decidedly 
puzzled, but too polite to show what she felt. 

'Miss Diana Hope called yesterday and invited 
me,' continued Mrs. Tippington softly, closing her 
eyelids. ' We are to practise glees together. It's for 
the school feast, you know — ^next week I think she 
said ; and, by the bye, Mrs. Donolly, do you happen 
to sing at the school featet too } * 

' Indeed I do. I sing there,' replied the other, 
laughing good-humouredly, ' but I have never been 
up to the Castle to practise. There's a practice to- 
morrow evening at the schoolhouse, and the young 
ladies will be at it But it's a great compliment they 
are paying you, Mrs. Tippington, asking you to sing 
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at the Castle. They have never done it by any one 
else among us ; they have not, indeed ! ' 

Lettice was inexpressibly delighted. 

' It's rather nice/ she said, closing her eyes with 
languid grace and modest non-self-assertion, then 
opening them again. 'And I am quite afraid that 
I must be wishing you good morning, Mrs. Donolly. 
I don't walk fast this warm weather, and Fm think- 
ing that it's time I stroll up to the Castle. I am so 
sorry, but you know I am ahvays happy to see 
you any time you can look in,' and with these 
patronizing words, and an air so patronizing that even 
good-tempered, sensible, far-sighted Mary Donolly 
felt her colour rising under it, Mrs. Tippington 
gently bade her adieu. 

* I think Brian was right after all, and I do wonder 
what real ladies like the Miss Hopes can see in her. 
Now, I call that sort of thing vulgar ^ was that 
lady's first thought as she went away, but her second 
at once corrected any undue severity that there 
might have been in it. 'She is very young and 
attractive and pretty, and the sort of girl any one 
might take a fancy to. I do hope her intercourse at 
the Castle will improve her and do her good. I 
can't help feeling a great deal of interest in the 
young creature for herself, and because she is the 
wife of my Brian's oldest and dearest friend, and I 
am really anxious about her.' 
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* How she envies me ! * thought Lettice as she 

tripped into the haberdasher's shop, and after 

spending three shillings and sixpence on a delicate 

little pair (Lettice's number was six and a quarter) 

of lemon-coloured kid gloves that made her feel 

genteel only to look at, asked to be shown some 

cuffs and collars. She would have purchased a really 

pretty and suitable set of these for five shillings, but 

just as she was going to do so, another, exceedingly 

showy, for fifteen and sixpence, caught her eye. 

This one was trimmed with real lace, though of a 

coarse kind, and Lettice remembered with quite a 

pang the lace on Miss Agatha Hope's bonnet. ' Of 

course they despise imitations,' said she to herself ; 

' real ladies always do, unless they are poor ladies, 

and t/ury are worse than we are. But this lace is 

lovely, quite. It looks as if it was made for a black 

silk dress ; and really, when Frank gives me such a 

handsome dress, I owe it to him to have lace to 

match it, and not to disgrace it with trumpery,' and 

so Mrs. Tippington fulfilled the duty she owed 

her husband by running in debt fifteen shillings 

and sixpence, or more properly speaking, nineteen 

shillings, for the gloves were unpaid for also ; which 

debt her conscience told her she should carefully 

conceal from him, for she knew it would annoy him, 

and she did not feel that she had the courage to avow 

it. And this was the return she made him for his 
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kind and generous present of a really handsome silk 
dress. 

When Lettice reached the Castle, she felt more 
trepidation than she had expected, in ringing the 
bell and informing the butler that she wished to see 
Miss Diana Hope, and that she had called by 
appointment. 

The butler, she could not help admitting to her- 
self, was a very fine gentleman, for whom she would 
have felt considerable respect if she had not been a 
visitor to his mistresses. He called a smart-looking 
girl with a bunch of pink ribands on a dab of lace, 
surmounting a friz of hair, on her head, and told her 
that Mrs. Tippington had called to see Miss Diana. 
It was evident that she was expected, and the girl 
led her up the broad handsome stairs, and along a 
vast lobby at the top of them, into a charming 
apartment with glass doors, opening into a balcony 
which overhung the garden. 

The room was furnished with that mixture of 
useful things and of trumpery common to school- 
rooms wherein growing up girls have grown up, and 
have from time to time been allowed to make 
additions themselves to the original arrangements 
of the room. To Lettice's eyes it all appeared 
charming, but then anything at the Castle would 
have appeared charming to her eyes. 

But the most charming part of it was, that Diana 
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came forward in a very friendly manner, and to her 
extreme satisfaction shook hands with her. 

* That's right/ she cried heartily. ' I say, I am so 
glad youVe come. Agatha has left home on a visit, 
and little Doe and I have got it all to ourselves.' 

She spoke rapidly without stops, and ran one word 
into another. 

Little Doe was a tall slip of a girl of fifteen, in 
petticoats short enough to show her ankles, and 
clinging helplessly to her rather lanky figure. Her 
long fair hair was combed off her face, and hung in 
one thick plaited tail down her back. In short, 
everything possible was done to her to show that 
she was not yet grown up. Her features were 
rather large and marked, but that was in great 
measure owing to her extreme thinness ; and there 
was considerable promise of future beauty in them 
and in her figure also, though she would probably 
be on a larger scale, and not so handsome as her 
sister Diana. 

' I hope you did not mind the trouble of coming 
here, Mrs. Tippington ? ' said Diana graciously ; ' and 
I hope that you take no end of interest in our school 
feast and our glees and all that } ' 

* Fm sure I will. Of course I do.* 

*I don't, then, — ^horrid rubbish! Balderdash! — 
only we have to do it, or papa will be angry ; and it 
is not pleasant when papa is angry, I do assure you.' 
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* Oh, we shall be all right, Di. Now Aggy is gone/ 
said little Doe consolingly, ' you and I, Di, will be as 
snug as birds in a nest/ 

* That we shall. Doe. It's high jinks to have got rid 
of Ag, — Hag, as we call her, Mrs. Tippington, when 
she gets quite past bearing. But we only do that now 
and then — generally on Sundays. We don't indulge 
ourselves too much on week days, you know. But 
still, even without Aggy, it's a bore and a nuisance 
going down to practice to-morrow, and the feast, 
and everything else, when one has such much more 
important things to think about,* said Diana thought- 
fully ; * so I took a fancy to ask you up here, Mrs. 
Tippington, because I was sure that you would not 
be a bore or a nuisance, don't you see ? And, now 
Agatha's gone, it's really jolly ! * 

* Indeed, Miss Hope, I was glad to come.' 

* Now about the glees ; what shall we have } Shall 
we try over some we have already practised, or fix 
on something new } What would you say to " Have 
you seen my fisherman } " or ** Is it wise } " ' and 
she hummed a few notes of each air as she spoke 
and laughed archly. 

*Sure those are not glees. Miss Hope,* replied 
Lettice. 

*0h, Di,* cried her sister much excited, 'did he 
sing " Is it wise to despise " yesterday } You never 
told me that ! ' 
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' Hush, little Doe. Hold that naughty tongue of 
yours. Are you going to turn traitor in your old age ? 
For shame ! * 

' Oh, Di, you know I didn't — ^you know I wouldn't. 
I betray you } Not for the world — I only 
meant' — cried little Doe, her face covered with 
blushes. 

Lettice instinctively blushed too, though she 
hardly knew why ; but Miss Diana Hope's cheeks 
were not troubled by any additional shade of pink. 

Then the three girls sang glees for the next half- 
hour, Diana playing, the other two standing behind 
her, and all singing their best. 

' You have a very nice voice,' Diana told Lettice. 
' You only require more teaching, and you will sing 
very well ; but as it is even, you are quite an acquisi- 
tion for our school feast — horrid thing ! ' 

'And why is it that you dislike it so much?' 
Lettice ventured to ask. 

' It's goody, and I hate everything goody ; don't 

you ? ' 

Lettice laughed, but she made no answer, for an 
excellent reason, which was that she did not know 
what to say. 

After some time spent in chat, in which Miss 
Diana rattled away, and little Doe took her full share, 
and Lettice made small replies and still smaller 
remarks, she thought she ought to take her leave. 
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But one thing all this while was weighing heavily 
on her mind, and this was her earnest desire to 
disabuse Miss Diana Hope of any idea that she was 
in the habit of serving in the shop. It is true that 
to that solitary instance of shop-serving she owed 
this delightful acquaintance, so she could not be 
said to regret it; and yet she did quite bitterly 
regret that it had not been possible for her to make 
the acquaintance in some other way, and she was 
dreadfully anxious that Miss Hope should under- 
stand that she did not live in the shop, but in the 
drawing-room above it, — a nice distinction, too nice, 
perhaps, for Miss Hope to distinguish the difference, 
but one of vital importance in Lettice's estimation. 
To live in the drawing-room was certainly genteel. 

' If you are not wanting me any more, Fm think- 
ing maybe I'll go home,' said she, beginning the 
little speech she had rehearsed to herself several 
times. ' Not that I'm required that way, you know. 
It is that I have letters to write. It is not the 
shop. I never do wait in it. It was just the merest 
chance the other day, and it was the first time I 
was ever there since I married ; but I am very glad 
I was.' 

Miss Diana Hope's face fell in a quite wonderful 
manner, and she stared in a blank way into 
Lettice's. 

* You don't mean it ! * she cried at last, like a 
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person who has received a sudden shock. ' You don't 
serve in the shop ? Merciful Moses ! and I wanted 
you to do something to help me ! * 

'Anything I can, I'll do to help you, with the 
greatest pleasure in life,' cried Lettice eagerly. 

* But you can only do it by being in the shop.* 

* Sure, I can be in the shop if I like it ; nothing's 
easier.' 

' Ah, can you ? Yes*; then that's all right. 
Gracious, what a turn you gave me ! ' said the 
young lady, recovering herself. *Very well, look 
here.' She took a letter out of her pocket, without 
any address on it, as she spoke. ' Would you know 
that gentleman again who was fishing yesterday ? ' 

* 'Deed I should, anywhere.' 

* He will come to your shop about five o'clock 
this afternoon and buy something, — sealing-wax, 
notepaper, or some nonsense or other. Well, I 
want you to sell it to him, and while you are 
doing so to smuggle this letter into his hand ; and 
nobody must see, remember, nobody. And not a 
single living creature must you tell a single word 
a]x)ut It, not if it was to save your life. Promise! 
promise ! ' 

' I promise,' replied Lettice, smiling and looking 
very knowing, very much interested, and very good- 
natured. ' I shall do it, and no one will see or hear 
anything. 'Deed they shall not' 
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She spoke so earnestly, and looked so kind, that 
Miss Diana caught her hand, and then by sudden 
impulse kissed her. 

'Thank you, you nice, pretty thing! ' she said ; 
and so Lettice went home with the letter in her 
pocket, and Miss Diana Hope's kiss on her cheek. 





CHAPTER IX. 



MANmUVRING. 



rT undoubtedly seemed to Lettice Tipping- 
ton, as she tripped gaily home, as if her 
wildest and most improbable dreams 
: all going to be realized. It is true that she 
had married a shop, and she still heartily wished 
that her husband was in a more genteel profession ; 
but as for herself, notwithstanding this unhappy 
appendage, she found herself in very superior 
society to any she had ever enjoyed under her 
father's roof, or when on visits to her aunt ; or than 
it had entered into her head on her palmiest days, 
or when dreaming her most sanguine dreams for 
the future, that she ever could enjoy. 

Such families as the Hopes of the Castle, the real 
gentry, had ever been to her and hers unapproach- 
able, and regarded by them with attention and 
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admiration at a most respectful distance* And now 
she had been singled out by such, invited to spend a 
morning with them in the most blissful intimacy, 
had been asked to perform a service that must draw 
that intimacy still closer, and had been kissed at 
parting ! She could hardly believe in her own 
superlatively good fortune, and trod on air all the 
way home. 

* Oh, blessed shop ! ' she said to herself ; ' but for 
you, maybe this would none of it have happened. 
But however am I to manage to be left in you again, 
and so soon, too, — this very afternoon ? ' 

Frank was in good humour (Lettice had begun 
to watch her husband's humours now), chatty and 
pleasant at dinner, and Lettice was all smiles and 
graciousness. She narrated her morning's adven- 
tures with extreme pleasure, only omitting any 
reference to the fisherman or the letter, while her 
hand continually stole into her pocket to finger the 
precious missive and make sure of its safety. 

As dinner drew towards an end, and five o'clock 
came alarmingly near, she cleared her throat two or 
three times with a sort of a feeling that clear and 
easy speech might bring courage along with it ; 
and at last, though it did not seem to her that the 
courage had come, she said rather feebly : 

* It's not half bad fun being in the shop, Frank ; 
but for that, maybe I'd never have known Miss Hope.* 
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* I'm glad you're coming to see that it's not such 
a disgrace after all/ 

* I'm thinking, Frank dear, TU run in there now, 
instead of up-stairs. Pat*s out on errands/ 

'And will I run up-stairs and read poetry or 
embroider slippers ? ' asked he, laughing. 

* And why shouldn't you ? Please yourself, only 
it's into the shop I'm really going. There are the 
books, and I'm wanting to look over them/ 

'And it's the books I thought you had looked 
over fifty times before now, Lettice. However, I'm 
sure I will have no objections, and if you can really 
stay there, maybe I will go out for half an hour. 
There are two or three things I'm wanting to do/ 

Lettice felt more relief and pleasure at this than 
it was at all safe to show. 

' Do, if you like,' she replied, keeping down her 
smiles as well as she could, ' for it's useful I'm going 
to make myself.' 

* Long may the whim last,' said Frank laughingly, 
but he kissed her at the same time, and her 
conscience gave her a little prick when she saw that 
he looked pleased. 

So the unsuspicious husband went out and the 
wife entered the shop, glancing at the clock, which 
was just on the stroke of five, as she did so. 

She seated herself behind the counter, and taking 
up a book amused herself by reading. It happened 
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to be the same volume that she had opened the day 
before, and on this particular afternoon as she turned 
over the pages, the following text and set of verses 
greeted her eyes : — * He that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely : but he that perverteth his ways 
shall be Jcnown' (Prov. x. 9) ; 'The bread of deceit 
is sweet to a man ; but afterwards his mouth shall 
be filled with gravel' (Prov. xx. 17)^ 

* Truth, which is itself complete, 

Brings completeness to the soul ; 
He who traffics in deceit 

Never can be sound or whole. 
Falsehood, for a moment sweet, 

Ends in misery and doubt ; 
Truth, which is itself complete, 

Nothing is complete without. ' 

Lettice felt uncomfortable as she read these lines, 
but she satisfied herself by throwing the volume 
down and saying, 'That's great stuff.' Then she 
took it up again and turned over the pages. 

* It s a queer sort of a book, that it is,' she said ; 
* a text and a few verses for every day in the year. 
And if they're none of them better or wiser than 
those I've read, I will not trouble them any more. 
It's the verses I mean, of course. Texts must be 
right, because they come out of the Bible. But it's 
a clergyman himself I've heard say, and in the 
pulpit too, that it's not fair it is, to take a text by 
itself and judge it, without considering what comes 
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before itself and after itself too. And sure that is 
just what this book is doing, so I'll not mind it 
at all.' Then she looked at the clock and yawned. 

'Oh my, I wonder when he shall come.?' and then 
she felt in her pocket for the hundredth time, and 
found that the precious document was quite safe. 

A girl came into the shop and asked for pens. 
Lettice supplied her, and took the money, feeling 
rather affronted at having to attend to any one who 
was not a lady or a gentleman; and immediately 
after that her heart gave a sudden great thump, and 
the colour rushed into her face, for he himself entered, 
strolling in a listless, idle sort of way, with his hands 
in his pockets and a cigar in his mouth. He took 
the cigar out when he was inside the shop, and threw 
it away through the door. Then he looked round 
him carelessly, and his eyes alighted on Lettice, who 
was recovering from her agitation with some little 
difficulty, and endeavouring to appear as uncon- 
cemed as he was. 

He moved lazily up to the counter. 

' Have you any ' — here he paused and looked about 
him in a Dundrearyish sort of manner. ' I wonder 
what it is ? Do you happen to know ? Neckties ? 
Mushrooms? Bicycles.? No,' shaking his head 
drearily, ' none of these } What have you got, then ? * 

'It is a bookseller's and stationer's,' replied she 
encouragingly. 
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' It is, IS it ? Thanks very much ; yes, well, books 
and stationery, I suppose.* Then, as if struck by a 
sudden bright thought, ' Have you any books and 
stationery ? ' and he stared up at her as he spoke so 
very much as if he was a real idiot, that she could 
not help laughing. 

' We have music also,' she said, and she longed to 
quote one of the two songs she had heard by the 
river's side. But she did not think he had recognised 
her, and she did not wish him to do so. It gave her 
an unreasonable but sincere pleasure to believe that 
he might for ever think of that girl for whom he had 
gathered primroses, whom he imagined a visitor 
at the Castle, and whom he had engaged to dance 
at the ball, as a lady, though the mere fact of his 
doing so would prevent his knowing that she was the 
same as the girl he found serving in a shop. If so, 
what good will this do her } Have we not said that 
her pleasure in the thought was wholly unreasonable.? 

* Music ! ' he cried ; ' why, that is the very thing. 
Show me some music, will you.? Songs, marches, 
dirges, h)mins ; Tm not proud.' 

Lettice produced a heap of music and laid it on 
the counter before him. Then her hand stole into 
her pocket, and she was just about to produce the 
letter for which she knew he had come, and place it 
on the music, when two old ladies bustled into the 
shop and demanded her immediate attention. 
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They wanted notepaper, and they wanted pens, 
and they wanted sealing-wax, and they were 
extremely particular as to all and each of these 
articles. 

There was only one sort of paper, there was only 
one sort of pen, there was only one sort of sealing- 
wax, that they ever had used or ever could use ; and 
they knew that Mr. Tippington had them all, and 
therefore they would not be satisfied until they had 
all been produced. Lettice had to search every- 
where for these articles, and to lay before her cus- 
tomers what she thought would satisfy them ; but 
they only rejected what she showed them with scorn 
and contumely, and it took so long to satisfy these two 
troublesome old ladies that she felt quite in despair 
as to how she was ever to obey Diana Hope's behest 

The fisherman, meantime, leant gracefully on the 
counter, and turned over the music with exem- 
plary patience ; but his appearance in the shop 
decidedly interested the two old ladies, and they 
stole many glances at him in the course of their 
purchasing which did not make them any the quicker. 
Strangers were rare articles in Clanmena, especially 
strangers of such a presence as his. 

At length they were contented with what they 
had found, and made their purchases. Lettice hoped 
that now they would surely go away, but this 
appeared to be as far as ever from their intentions. 
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'And we hope Mr. Tippington is quite well?' 
said one of them. 

Lettice briefly gave assurance of his being so, 
feeling at the moment not nearly as much interested 
in her husband's health as they did. 

'And Mr. Tippington is our very good friend/ 
said the other, *and we have dealt with him ever 
since he opened the shop.' 

* And it's his mother that we knew before she was 
married, the creature,' said the one who had first 
spoken, with quite an air of triumph ; ' and we 
shall always feel interest in him for the mother's 
sake.' 

' What a number of years ago that must be ! ' 
cried youthful Lettice with an involuntary com- 
passion in her voice, upon which the fisherman gave 
a low, chuckling laugh. 

'It's not such a long time either,* said the first 
old lady, bridling. 

But the other said : ' It's long ago in her eyes. 
See now how young she is ! I suppose it's yourself 
that is Mr. Tippington's wife, my dear } ' she added 
kindly, ' And he has shown that he knows a pretty 
face when he sees it. Make him a good wife, then ; 
that's your duty. Handsome is that handsome 
does,' and so at last, smiling and chattering, they 
went away. The fisherman fixed his gaze boldly, 
and laughingly on Lettice's face. 
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* Certainly/ he said, 'Mr. Tippington//^i" shown that 
he has eyes. Who are those two jolly old girls ? ' 

'I have not an idea/ replied she, smiling and 
blushing. ' I never sUw them before. I never do 
serve in the shop, you know. It's only to-day I 
came to* — Here her hand again entered her 
pocket, and she was just going to produce the letter 
when another customer came in. Lettice drew back 
disappointed, and the fisherman muttered something 
behind his beard which sounded uncommonly like 
* Confound the shop I ' 

This time the interruption was caused by Mr. 
Scott, the curate. He had come in a great hurry 
for some sermon paper ; but as he was able to tell 
Lettice exactly the kind he wanted, and to point 
out the very place where it was kept, he did not 
occupy much of her time. 

But he, too, had a few pleasant words to say to 
the beautiful young lady, whom he had never before 
seen in the shop, or indeed anywhere except in 
cliurch; and he also had some curiosity to bestow on 
the gentlemanly stranger, to whom he made friendly 
salutatiorts when he caught his eye, and, looking on 
the flies that decorated his hat, civilly asked him if 
he had good sport. 

* Pretty well,' drawled the other, * only there are 
such a deuced number of interruptions,' and he 
glanced significantly at Lettice. 
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* You will find some quiet spots about two miles 
below the bridge, at the other side of the river/ 
said the curate. 

* Oh, shall I ? ' replied the fisherman ; and as that 
was all he did reply, the curate naturally enough 
did not attempt to prolong the conversation, but 
went away. 

Then Lettice determined to lose no more oppor- 
tunities. She came up hastily to the heap of music 
on the counter, beside which the fisherman lolled. 
He looked steadily at her, and putting his open 
hand on the upper piece of music, he said, TU 
take this.' 

Instantly she produced the letter from her pocket, 
and laid it in his hand. He laughed, she smiled, 
their hands met, and he cried out, ' Well done, by 
Jove ! ' 

At that moment her husband entered the shop. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 

^HEN her husband entered the shop, Lettice 
started back a yard from the counter, 
blushed up to the roots of her hair, 
and gave a little wild laugh. The fisherman, on 
the contrary, kept quite cool. He was leaning on 
his elbow among the music half over the counter, 
with the hand on it also into which Mrs. Tippington 
had put the letter, and he quietly remained in just 
the same attitude without stirring a hair's-breadth 
or showing the slightest symptom of discomposure. 
Then he raised himself lazily from this position, 
and dropped the letter into his pocket, very much 
as if he was in the habit of receiving one from Mrs. 
Tippington's hands every day of his life ; took up 
two or three pieces of music, and laying half 
a sovereign down on the counter, said, ' Ta, ta,' and 
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sauntered out of the shop, staring its master full in 
the face as he did so without taking any other 
notice of him. 

As soon as he was gone, the husband and wife 
stood looking at each other in silence, which Lettice 
at last broke by giving utterance to another foolish 
little laugh. 

Then Frank spoke, but he did not allude to what 
he was thinking of. He only said in a constrained, 
awkward way, ' Have you sold anything ? ' 

Lettice pushed the half-sovereign towards him, 
and pointed to the music. In the confusion of her 
mind, she did not recollect the other things she had 
sold. But Frank took no notice of the money ; he 
had not been thinking of buying and selling when 
he asked his question, which had only been spoken 
at all because he wanted to say something. 

* Who is he ? ' he now abruptly inquired. 

* Sure how should I know } * replied she. 

* You don't know his name ? * 

*I do not. Ought I to ask the names of the 
customers ? * said Lettice rather pertly ; but that was 
only because she was trying to cover the embarrass- 
ment she felt. 

* Is he the man you found fishing ? ' cried Frank 
with a suddenness that made her jump. 

* He is,' she replied very unwillingly, and hanging 
her head. 
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'And what was that letter you gave him ? * asked 
her husband. 

' Letter ? ' faltered she aghast 

*Why, I saw you put it into his hand myself.' 

'The letter, is it ? ' said Lettice, answering herself. 
* Why, sure, he dropped it, and I gave it to him.* 

Now this was the first falsehood that Lettice had 
ever told her husband, and she blushed scarlet as 
she said the words. But Frank entirely believed 
her, attributing her blushes to another cause. 

' Lettice, dear,' he said, ' you were thoughtless in 
your way, but you didn't mean any harm. Maybe 
it's too young and too pretty you are to serve in a 
shop. After all, I don't think DonoUy is right, 
saying you should do it' 

* I like serving in the shop,' said Lettice wilfully. 
'That is quite a new notion, then,' said her 

husband ; ' but this is how it is, Lettice. Sure you 
didn't mean anything, and it's all very well in a 
parlour among those who know you. It's a little 
way that the pretty girls have, I suppose ; and how 
are they to help it? I remember,' he added, 
smiling, ' I did not think it a bad little way at 
Rostrevor. But it does not do across a counter ; 
leastways, not when it is a gentleman that you are 
selling to.' 
' And what is it that does not do, if you please ? ' 

* What is it, then ? Why, it's the smile, and the 
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meaning look, and the way you handed him the be 
of paper. Tm not blaming you, dear, but unless 
you can put on a shop manner, you had better not 
serve in a shop, and that is just the long and the 
short of what I am saying.' 

Lettice had, as I said, never told her husband a 
downright falsehood before, and when she saw how 
he trusted her and believed her, her conscience gave 
her a sharp, sudden prick. 

But I am afraid when we cross the Channel and 
put foot on that green island which lies beyond it, 
there is no doubt that the standard of truth we find 
there is neither so high nor so bright as that which 
we leave behind us in England. Truth, pure and 
undefiled, is the most beautiful thing in the world ; 
and it is a great pity that a people like the Irish, 
who have so many brilliant and attractive qualities, 
do not set a right value on this best quality of all. 
And I am afraid that Lettice, being a thorough 
Irishwoman, rather enjoyed the little plot that she 
had been so unexpectedly asked to take a share in 
carrying out, and the acting on her part that her 
share in it necssitated ; and though her conscience 
did, as I have said, give her a sharp prick when she 
found she had been hurried into telling her husband 
a downright falsehood, yet, far from really making 
her unhappy, she quickly and easily found excuses 
even for that. 
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' He may thank himself for it,' she said to herself ; 
'he had no call to ask me the questions. How 
could I help it when I had promised Miss Hope ? 
And of course I shall be able to tell him all about 
it some day or other; so it is not to deceive 
him I'm wishing, and I could not help it, and he 
ought not to have asked me. It is Ais fault, it's 
not mine; and it's very disagreeable of him to 
have forced me to tell a lie when I had rather not,' 
and so the husband and wife went up-stairs on 
very fairly good terms with themselves and each 
other. 

Lettice informed Frank that she must attend the 
practising that evening, and he made no objection 
at all, merely saying that he was extremely sorry 
that he could not take her there, as he had a great 
deal of business to attend to ; but if he possibly 
could, he would come and fetch her, and if not, she 
could walk back with Mrs. Donolly, who would 
certainly be there. 

' I will not mind walking alone,* was her reply, 
' it's what I've always been used to; and now I am a 
married woman,' with a pretty little air of impor- 
tance, ' sure, it's the right thing, and I will have to 
do it' 

'Only I like walking with you,' answered her 
husband, laughing. 

'You do, of course, and so do I with you. Sure, 
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we have not been married long enough for us to tire 
of that, then ? * she said coquettishly. 

^ Oh, Lettice/ said Frank warmly, * and I hope we 
will only care the more for each other the longer 
we've been married. And why not ? It's myself 
that never knows why it is not so always, and why 
it's supposed that when people are married they 
will get tired of what they meant to love best in the 
world. Sure, they need not. Why, look at the 
Donollys ; and it's six years that the Donollys have 
been married if it's a day, and only look at them ! 
Sure, it's they that enjoy a walk on an evening 
together just as much as ever they did when they 
were lovers.' 

'Can't you say a tite-d-tite^ dear.?' replied Lettice. 
' Anyway, I am tired of the Donollys. The name of 
them is on the tip of your tongue and comes first for 
everything. The Donollys, indeed ; maybe there 
will be nothing so wonderful about the Donollys 
after all. It's the Hopes / like better.' 

' The Hopes ! * exclaimed Frank, quite taken 
aback ; * set you up with the Hopes, indeed ! It's 
great people they are. We have nothing to do with 
the likes of them ; how should we ? And Donolly 
is my particular friend.' 

* Have not we, then } ' said Lettice, nodding her 
pretty little head in a knowing and rather conse- 
quential manner. ' Maybe I have a deal to do with 
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the Hopes ; and if Donolly is your particular friend, 
will it surprise you to find that Miss Diana Hope 
is mine ? ' 

Her husband only laughed at that, and answered, 
' Sure, you know, that is too ridiculous/ 

* Is it, then ? ' said Lettice demurely. ' We will see 
what we will see. Husbands are always in the 
right, and wives in the wrong. Leastways, husbands 
are men, and wives, poor things, are only women ; 
but time shall show,' and here she pursed up her 
mouth and looked so extremely pretty that Frank, 
instead of being annoyed with her, could only kiss 
her. 

Soon after this Lettice set out for the practising 
at the schoolhouse. She went down the streets and 
turned into the lane that led to it with light heart 
and dancing steps. 

' I suppose something pleasant will happen,' she 
said to herself; Meastways, pleasant things have 
taken to happening just as matters of course,' and as 
she said this the pleasantest thing that in her opinion 
could have occurred took place, for Miss Diana 
Hope jumped over a stile and joined her, followed 
by little Doe. 

Miss Hope shook hands with her in the most 
affable manner possible, and little Doe followed her 
example. 

' This is a jolly lark/ cried the former young lady ; 
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' I always do fall on my feet. I say, you dear creature, 
you are just the one person I wanted to see — and* — 

'Not quite the only one. Hey, Di?* said little 
Doe. 

' Hould yer tongue when yer spake to yer betters, 
naughty child/ cried the lively young lady, shaking 
her fingers threateningly at her ; ' little girls should 
be seen and not heard. Now, Mrs. Tippington, — 
that's your name, is not it ? — mind you keep next me 
at the practising. My ! what a pretty thing you 
are ! I wish I was half as pretty, that I do ! ' 

' Don't say " my," Di,' said little Doe rather sen- 
tentiously. * If you say " my " in England, you will 
be thought downright vulgar. I know you will, for 
Georgina told me so.* 

* Sure I do not think much of the English, Miss 
Doe ; do you } ' asked Lettice in her die-away manner. 
* It's the English, then, that will not be half as aris- 
tocratic as the Irish ; will they, now } * Both the 
girls laughed. 

*Only Di thinks ever so much of the English,' 
cried little Doe. 

* Is he English, then ? ' exclaimed Lettice, and she 
spoke quite naturally in her sudden interest, at 
which both the girls laughed still more. 

* Oh, Mrs. Tippington ! Oh, come now, how im- 
prudent! You must not allude — you must not, 
indeed,' they cried, one saying one sentence, and the 
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other following her up with the next ; for little Doe 
seemed to understand all about it quite as well as 
her grown-up sister. 

Lettice coloured very much indeed, and begged 
their pardon with great seriousness. 

' Did you give — ^you know who — ^you know what V 
demanded Diana solemnly, at which little Doe 
went off into inextinguishable fits of laughter. 

* 'Deed I did/ replied Lettice earnestly. 

* I say, I think he will come to bring an answer/ 
continued Diana very mysteriously and confidentially; 
* so I do hope you will manage to be in the shop to 
receive it* 

*I do hope I will/ replied Lettice as earnestly 
as if her life depended on it ; ' but it's not easy Til 
find it. Men are contradictious. When I wouldn't 
have such a thing evened to me, Mr. Tippington 
was wishing me to serve in the shop; and now 
that I'm wanting it of all things, he'll not hear 
of it/ 

'Men are contradictions,' said Diana solemnly; 
' but then women are circumventions. I don't wish 
to say much about it, don't you see ; but this I will 
say, that if I was a man — saving your presence — I 
would rather not have a woman trying to circumvent 
me ; and when it comes to two women ' — 

* Three women, Di — do say three women, please,* 
put in little Doe entreatingly. 
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* Very well, Doe/ answered her sister ; ' let us say 
three women, then. Poor Mr. Tippington ! ' 

By this time they had reached the schoolhouse, 
and the three women, as they called themselves, 
though not one of them had yet reached twenty 
years of age, entered it together, and together took 
their places at the upper end of the room. 

Perhaps Lettice had never felt so happy in her 
life. She looked round her proudly and gaily, 
delighting in her position, both for her own feelings 
of importance and the feelings of envy that she 
was sure she must be exciting in the others. 

She was charmed when Miss Diana Hope 
whispered something in her ear, and when she 
found herself actually sitting beside her. 

It was a subject of the greatest pleasure to 
Lettice that Mrs. DonoUy was there to witness her 
triumph. 

For some reason or other, that lady had come 
late, and she had grown very uneasy at her 
absence, fearing that perhaps she was not coming 
at all, though she believed that such a goody person 
as Mrs. DonoUy would not neglect such a goody 
meeting as this was. The fact that she appeared to 
be doing so, and consequently that Lettice might be 
prevented from airing her grand friends in her eyes, 
occupied her thoughts so much that she could not 
help expressing them to Miss Hope. 
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* I do wonder that Mrs. Donolly is not here/ she 
said with a good deal of emphasis, 

*Mrs. Donolly?' replied Diana simply; 'who is 
she ? ' and it sent quite a shock through Lettice to 
find that Mrs. Donolly's very existence was unknown 
to Miss Diana Hope — Mrs. Donolly, who in various 
ways, and for various reasons was, in her world, quite 
an important person, and who until yesterday she 
had been rather proud of reckoning among her 
friends. 

* You don't know ?' she answered quite timidly. 
'No,' said Diana; 'I don't know the name. 

There's Donolly the wine merchant, from whom 
papa gets his common sherry, but that's the only 
Donolly I ever heard of in Clanmena. Is it his 
wife or mother you mean.^ or has he a wife or a 
mother } ' 

Lettice was silent, but she had learned, through 
Miss Hope's ignorance of the very existence of Mrs. 
Donolly, a lesson in the insignificance to one person 
of that which is of extreme importance in the eyes 
of another. While pondering on this, to her youth- 
ful inexperience, rather unknown fact, something 
made her raise her eyes and look at the window 
opposite to her ; and there, in the soft but deepening 
twilight of the summer evening, she saw a sight 
that filled her with surprise. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE FISHERMAN AGAIN. 

^T was the fisherman's handsome face, set 
in the frame of the window, and with 
bright eyes fixed on ker, that almost 
drew an exclamation of astonishment from Lettice's 
lips. She could not help giving a little start, and 
the man she started at immediately perceived that 
he had been recognised, and held up a square of 
something white for one passing rapid second, so 
that she saw it distinctly, and then, with it still in 
his hand, disappeared as noiselessly and suddenly 
as he had appeared. 

Lettice was at first thoroughly puzzled, and could 
not imagine what he meant, and why he had 
shown himself to her in so strange a manner. 
Then it occurred to her that the square of white 
was a letter, an answer to the one she had given 
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him that afternoon, and that he meant her to under- 
stand that he would find some method of conveying 
it to her on her way home. 

She longed to let Diana Hope know what she 
had seen, but did not dare to do so with so many 
people about them. 

' How do you go home, Miss Hope ? ' she asked 
rather abruptly. 

* Papa fetches us, more*s the pity. He is coming 
in to hear the glees, and we all walk home together,' 
and Miss Diana made an undutiful face as she 
spoke. 

Then she and Lettice, both of them, had to give 
up their attention to the glees, during the per- 
formance of which Mr. Hope — a tall, stern-looking 
man — joined his daughters, who from that moment 
took no more notice of Lettice than of the other 
performers. 

At last the meeting broke up, and while the 
members were sorting and collecting music. Miss 
Diana Hope contrived to catch hold of Lettice's 
hand under the table, and to give it a warm and 
significant pressure. This pleased Lettice, for sh^ 
had been vexed at the change in her friend's 
manner ; but she would have been still more pleased 
at an open recognition and adieu that all the room, 
and especially Mrs. Donolly, might have seen, for 
that would have flattered her vanity (and I am sorry 
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to be obliged to confess that vanity was a very 
prominent feature in my heroine's character). 

She left the room in a flutter of expectation as 
to what the walk home might bring about. There 
could, she thought, be little doubt that the fisherman 
would join her, and give her the letter. Fresh from 
all the sweet enjoyment of her own love affair, 
Lettice was able to throw herself into intense sym- 
pathy with that of another. Love was to her the 
one thing that coloured or even formed life. It was 
the atmosphere she breathed — she, who had so 
recently been offered, and had accepted it, and 
whose whole life had been, through it, changed. 
To help any one in love was to her at once a sweet 
pleasure and a bounden duty; and true love, the 
course of which did not run smooth, was deeply 
interesting, and if her hand could help to smooth it, 
that would be almost too delightful. Added to all 
this, the principal performers in this love affair 
were gentlefolks, and she was elected the confederate 
of the lady. Happy sjie ! 

It was a great annoyance to her that Mr. and 
Mrs. DonoUy joined her as she left the schoolhouse, 
and evidently considered it as a matter of course 
that they should walk home with her. Had they 
not done so, there would have been no difficulty in 
receiving the letter, and she might even have had 
the escort of a real gentleman, as the fisherman, she 
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had no doubt, was lurking somewhere near, and only 
waiting for an opportunity to join her. 

She looked disdainfully at Mr. Donolly, consider- 
ing how very unlike a real gentleman he was. What 
badly cut clothes ! what a vulgar way of walking ! and 
he — alas ! and alas ! — he was Frank's best friend, and 
beyond any doubt his superior in the social grade. 
Donolly, whose name Miss Hope had never heard, 
except as the man from whom her papa bought his 
common sherry, and of the existence of whose wife 
she was ignorant — alas! and alas! But, notwith- 
standing this, her heart, loyal through all its vanity 
and folly to the husband she loved, assured her that 
Frank, whatever his position and whoever his friends, 
was a perfect gentleman himself, in appearance, 
manners, and mind. 

'Frank can't get out to-night, I suppose.^' she 
found that his^obnoxious friend was asking her ; and 
she assumed all the grandeur and affectation of 
manner in her power before she replied : 

' He is engaged on business for Mr. Hope, I believe. 
He is Mr. Hope's right hand, I think.' 

Mr. and Mrs. DonoUy, who knew Frank's affairs at 
least as well as she did, and that all he did for Mr. 
Hope was to occasionally sell him books and note- 
paper, were extremely amused ; and Mr. Donolly 
could not keep from replying in what Lettice called 
' his brutal manner ' : 
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' He deals with him now and then, I know/ 

' Deals with him, Mr. Donolly ? What an expres- 
sion ! * and Lettice closed her eyes as if, affected by 
her sensitive mind, she was actually in physical pain. 

'What's wrong with it?* was the sturdy reply. 
' He does deal with him, though not so much as I 
should be glad to see. And he deals with me too, 
Mrs. Tippington.' 

* Yes, I know he does,' cried Lettice, losing all her 
affectation and speaking quickly enough, for she 
could not withstand making the retort. * Miss Diana 
Hope told me that he bought his common sherry 
from you.' 

A bright colour rose into Mary DonoUy's pretty 
cheeks, both at the words and at the manner in which 
they were spoken, but her husband laughed and 
pressed her arm reassuringly. 

' And very much obliged I am to him for it,* he 
said heartily. ' And it's worth a good fifty pounds a 
year to me that he does. His port and his cham- 
pagne, and all the rest of it, he imports from London 
no less ; but he says there is not a better table sherry 
in London than I give him, or at a more moderate 
figure, — forty-eight shillings a dozen, — and as whole- 
some a wine as you could wish to taste, I can tell 
you.' 

' Imagine giving forty-eight shillings a dozen for 
common sherry ! ' sighed Lettice, quite surprised by 
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the fact out of her affectation. ' My aunt gave two 
shillings a bottle for her company sherry. It's a fine 
thing to be rich.* 

She bit her lips, regretting that she had made 
this admission, though she had always been rather 
proud of that very wine at two shillings a bottle, as 
it was so much more genteel than spirits. 

'That wasn't sherty at all/ said the wine mer- 
chant ; ' it might be honest Marsala, or brandy and 
water with brown sugar in it, as the case may be. 
Some customers insist on having that brandy and 
water with treacle or sugar, and I'm obliged to give 
it to them, and call it sherry ; but I always tell them 
that our honest Marsala at the same price is a much 
better wine. And I make my wife take a glass of 
it every day, for the doctor ordered it to her since 
she has not been strong, and he told me* there was 
no better wine I could give her than my own 
twenty-four shilling Marsala.' 

'Do you drink wine every day, Mrs. DonoUy?' 
asked Lettice, confessing to herself that it was a 
very genteel thing to do. 

'Did you feel the light of that window just 
opposite to you in the schoolhouse hurt your eyes, 
Mrs. Tippington .^ ' asked Mr. Donolly rather sud- 
denly. 

Lettice blushed scarlet. Had he seen the fisher- 
man and the square of white ? 
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'How could 1/ she answered after a minute's 
pause, ' and the darkness coming on ? ' 

'Who was that chap looking in with something 
white in his hand, I wonder ? ' continued he rather 
pointedly. 

* I did not see any one/ replied his wife. 

' Did you see any one, Mrs. Tippington } ' he 
persisted. 

'IV faltered Lettice. *I don't know. I think 
there was some one ; I was not attending.* 

' Do you know who he is ? ' ' 

' No,' she cried boldly, and recovering herself, for 
she could answer this truly, not knowing his name 
or anything about him. 

Then Lettice determined to change the subject, 
and talk of something else, and that it should be 
something Mr. DonoUy could not join in. 

* How inconvenient it is not putting pockets in a 
dress ! ' she said, addressing Mrs. Donolly. * They've 
sent me home a dress without a pocket in it, 
outside or inside, and here I am with my hand- 
kerchief in my hand, and no place to put a thing in 
if I wanted it. It's genteel to have no inside 
pockets, Mrs. Donolly, because you couldn't be tied 
back if you had them ; but a pocket outside your 
dress has a degag^e look I like, and is quite con- 
venient.' 

At that moment, while the words were still almost 
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on her lips, Lettice heard herself addressed frojn 
behind by a voice she knew well, and which made 
her jump. 

*I beg your pardon, but I think I saw this fall 
out of your pocket/ It was the fisherman, and he 
held out to her a square of white, being in fact a 
letter unaddressed. 

Blushing, and with downcast eyes, Lettice was 
extending her hand to take it ; but Mr. DonoUy, who 
was between her and the fisherman, prevented her. 

*The lady has no pocket, sir,' he said civilly, 'and 
did not drop anything ; it must belong to some one 
else.' 

Lettice let her hand fall, and the fisherman bowed 
and passed on. 

The three continued their walk, Lettice's eyes , 
still fixed on the ground and her appearance em- 
barrassed, Mr. Donolly silent and apparently un- 
comfortable ; but his wife spoke quite easily. 

* What an uncommonly good-looking young man ! * 
she remarked. 

'Handsome is that handsome does,' replied her 
husband, glancing askance at Lettice. 'It looked 
rather like an uncommonly impudent way of making 
acquaintance, if you never saw him before?' he 
added, with some anxiety in his manner, and throw- 
ing so much of a question into the words that it 
was difficult for Lettice not to answer it. 
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.'Many know Tom Fool whom Tom Fool doesn't 
know/ replied Lettice demurely. 

* It's a great acquaintance you had at Rostrevor, 
Fm supposing, Mrs. Tippington } ' was the next 
question. 

Lettice was amused. She saw he was completely 
on the wrong scent, and suspected that the fisher- 
man was an old friend known to her before her 
marriage, whom for some reason she did not wish to 
acknowledge — ^perhaps an old lover of hers, instead 
of a new one of Miss Diana's. This idea entertained 
her. That the wise Mr. Donolly had taken up a 
wrong notion, and was disturbed by it, was very 
pleasant, and that she could * play him ' was delight- 
ful. She felt mischievous, for her heart was light 
with youth and joy. So she gave an affected little 
start. 

'Rostrevor.?' said she. 'Are you a witch, Mr. 
Donolly ? What put Rostrevor into your head just 
now, I wonder.? Rostrevor.? Yes, indeed. Poor 
old Rostrevor ! it's many a one I knew there, and 
some that won't forget me in a hurry.' 

'And Fm sure Frank will be glad enough to see 
any of your acquaintances that call on him,' replied 
the other pointedly. 

'That's as it may be,' said Lettice with an 
affected laugh. 'Oh, Mrs. Donolly, did you ever 
see such a beautiful moon rising before? I never 
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can believe it's the same moon that comes every 
month back to us. They are so different, and some 
of them so much prettier and even more friendly- 
looking than others ! ' 

They paused at a gate, and straight before them 
into the heavens rapidly rose a large, beautiful, 
almost round moon, making a soft silvery light all 
about herself in the sky, and bathing the earth in a 
light only less beautiful as the earthly must be less 
beautiful than the skyey. The three friends leaned 
on the gate, with their backs to the road and their 
faces to the sky, quite entranced by the glory that 
had so suddenly been added to the sylvan scene. 
Perfect stillness reigned around them — a stillness 
which, the next moment, was abruptly broken in a 
very strange manner. 

A man's voice rose in the air singing. The per- 
former was somehow and somewhere concealed, but 
he must have been near them, as the fine tenor voice 
was heard to great advantage, and the words were 
given with unusual distinctness : 

' Where did the fisher go? 

When will he come again ? 
Pray — pray — ^let me know : 
I like the fishermen ! 

' Down by the little bridge 
Where silver waters glide, 
Close by the pebble ridge, 
There doth the fisher hide. 
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• What doth the fisher there ? 

Is he waiting for me ? 
Is he fishing with care ? 
Oh, let us run and see ! 

* StiU doth the fisher stand, 

Just as the clock strikes two, 
With his fish in his hand : 
He is waiting for you.* 

As the last notes of the song died away on the 
evening air, Lettice burst into a fit of ringing girl- 
laughter perfectly irrepressible, though after the first 
moment she did her best to check it. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donolly looked at her in surprise, and, hardly 
knowing what she did, she begged their pardon. 

* Were you laughing at the song ? * Mrs. Donolly 
asked. *It was very pretty, but surely it was not 
comic' 

Lettice said nothing to that, but presently re- 
marked that she had been laughing at something 
she was thinking of. 

Mr. Donolly was looking at her very attentively, 
and with not at all pleased eyes. 

The three walked on together, in rather con- 
strained silence. When they reached that part of 
the town in which their paths separated, Lettice 
gladly held out her hand to wish them good-night ; 
but Mr. Donolly said in a sturdy way that she 
could not contradict, that he should see her safe to 

her own door before he left her. So to her own 

M 
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door he saw her, and did not turn away mth his 
wife till Lettice had crossed the threshold. 

Mrs. DonoUy had told her husband how Lettice 
had patronized her, and he had been quite indignant. 
That gentle and kind-hearted lady now said : 

'I am afraid I was rather hard on that pretty 
young creature to-day, and vexed you with her 
when there was maybe but little reason. It's 
natural that she should be pleased by the gentry 
taking such notice of her.' 

* There are two ways of being pleased, Mary, and 
I'm not a bit pleased when my little woman is not 
treated properly.' 

* She was not really thinking about me^ you know, 
Brian. It was just that she wanted any one to see 
how Miss Hope thought of her.' 

'Set her up with Miss Hope! Maybe it's only 
making use of her she is for the glees.' 

' Only she does not make use of any of us in the 
same way. She likes her sweet young face; and 
sure, Brian, it £f a sweet young face she has, and a 
pretty one too.' 

'Handsome is that handsome does,' said Brian 
stoutly. ' I'm afraid my friend Frank has a great 
deal of troubles before him yet ; and I wish I could 
see a bright end to the troubles, which I don't, the 
more's the pity.' 

* I don't know they are very fond of each other. 
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They are quite happy now, and I don't see why 
they will not be always so.' 

* He is very fond of her ; but is she of him ? ' 

* She is, I have not a doubt of it ; if I knew it no 
other way, IVe seen it in her eyes, and I'm sure of it.' 

'You are too simple for her, maybe, my dear. 
Some women can put anything into their eyes. 
What will you say if she has cared for somebody 
else, and cares for him still ?* 

Mary Donolly turned appalled eyes on her hus- 
band. 

* Oh, Brian,' she cried, ' how unlike you to say 
anything so shocking ! I am quite certain that she 
cares only for her husband, that she is really in love 
with him, and that she has a good heart.' 

* So be it,' replied Brian Donolly almost solemnly ; 
and there was a short silence between the husband 
and wife, which was presently broken, as is usually 
the case in such silences, by the latter. 

* She need not have said that about Mr. Hope 
buying his common sherry from you,' she remarked 
with a touch of resentment in her voice. 

* Never mind that/ replied Brian good-humouredly. 
*' If that is the worst thing she has to say, she may 
have her fling; leastways, her patronizing you is 
worse than my cheap wine.' 

'Sure I've forgiven her for that,' said Mary, 
smiling, ' though it wasn't pleasant at the moment' 
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Lettice ran gaily into the house^ and Frank 
received her with a kiss^ and told her how sorry he 
was he could not fetch her. 

' Frank/ she cried, * do tell me where the bridge is 
over the river ; and is it a little bridge, and is there a 
ridge of pebbles any way near it ? ' 

*It is, and there is,' answered he ; 'and a prettier 
spot you never saw, Lettice. I will take you there 
some day, and you will be delighted.' 

' But where is it, Frank ? ' 

* Sure it's a good little bit down the river by the old 
road, maybe a mile or more ; and then there's a lane 
all full of flowers, where the river turns off from the 
road ; and it's there that the bridge and the pebbles 
are, and a pretty spot it is.' 

* What are you going to do to-morrow, Frank ? ' 

* Is it that you want me to take you there ? I 
will if I can, before dinner.' 

' Before dinner ! and the days are so hot, and it's 
the evenings that are the nice time for walking. No, 
I thank you. If that is all you can do for me, I'll 
go without you.' 

* You will not. I don't like you to be walking 
about alone, Lettice ; leastways not by the river, when 
the gentlemen are fishing. But I'll go with you in 
the cool of the evening, if that likes you better, dear ; 
and you may stay at home in the morning, as a 
man's wife should do to mind her house.' 
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* And what is minding a house, Frank ? Haw am 
I to mind it ? * asked Lettice plaintively. 

' Go into your kitchen, and look over your linen 
presses, and dust your chairs ; and when all else is 
done, have an eye to my clothes, which are one and 
all in worse condition than I ever knew them before.* 

' Oh, your clothes ! ' groaned Lettice. * Sure that 
is a part of being married I never thought of at all. 
It ought to be in the service, Tm thinking, among 
the vows we take. When you say, " With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,'* I ought to answer, 
" And all thy clothes I'll mend." 

* There*s enough and plenty to joke about without 
taking the words that are said in church, Lettice,' 
replied her husband. 

* I hope you are not a prig, Frank } ' said Lettice 
severely. 

Frank laughed. 

* I am not,* he said, ' and Donolly is not one either ; 
and I*m not wanting to be preaching to you, my 
dear, Tm only wanting you to be the nice, good 
little wife I meant you to be.* 

* So I am,' answered Lettice. 




CHAPTER XII. 

WHITE LIES. 

■OW was Lettice to manage to escape from 
home and husband on this beautiful 
spring day, and run down to the little 
bridge, where she was perfectly certain the fisher- 
man awaited her with a letter for Diana Hope in 
his hand — that very letter which, by Mr. DonoIIy's 
officiousness, he had not been able to give her yester- 
day, though it had been so close to her hand that 
she might have grasped and kept it if she had dared 
to do so ? 

How was she to manage ? Frank had desired her 
not to go to the bridge by herself, and his reason had 
been that she might not fall in with any of the 
gentlemen fishers who frequented the river ; and it 
was to meet one of these very gentlemen fishers she 
was going. But then, Lettice argued to herself, that 
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was only because Frank did not know. Had he 
known, he could not have objected to her going to 
this particular bridge, or meeting this particular man. 
Lettice argued this in absolute ignorance of her 
husband's real character. Had she known him 
better, she would have been sure that he would have 
made still stronger objections to her making herself 
a go-between in a clandestine love affair. 

But even if she had been right in her argument, 
and if Frank would have permitted her to go to meet 
the fisherman by the bridge if he had known what 
her errand was, I need hardly point out that Lettice 
was very wrong to go after what he had said, as she 
was acting in flat disobedience to his wishes ; but at 
this period in her life, Lettice had very little idea of 
the meaning of the obedience that a wife owes to her 
husband. Frank had spoilt her during his court- 
ship, and it did not occur to her that there ought to 
be any difference now. The excitement of this affair 
she found extremely amusing ; and though she looked 
forward with great pleasure to the time when, Diana 
Hope happily married, she should be able to tell him 
of how much she had done to assist the bringing 
about of this much-to-be-desired event, still she 
had not the least objection to the rdle she had now 
to play in keeping him in the dark ; and the romance 
of the thing was delicious to her, and all the more so 
from having been so recently in love herself. 
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Frank being busy in the shop^ while Pat was out 
carrying round the monthly magazines and weekly 
newspapers^ Lettice dressed herself for her walk^ 
and merely put her head into the shop to tell him 
that she was intending to take a turn before dinner. 
To her great relief, he was busy with a customer, 
which she considered quite a sufficient reason for not 
interrupting him. If he was vexed with her for going 
out without telling him, she could say how she had 
come to do so, but finding him occupied had ab- 
stained. So she slipped out at the other door, and, 
light of foot and light of heart, proceeded on her 
interesting expedition. 

As. she passed Vellacot's, she saw Miss Diana 
Hope in the shop, who^ ran eagerly to the door, and 
detaining her, spoke in a whisper : 

' Have you got it } ' 

* No ; I am going for it/ 

' Hurrah ! ' she said — this also in a whisper, and a 
hurrah in a whisper has a curious sound. 

' ril come to the shop about six o'clock for it Oh, 
that blessed shop ! what should we do without it ? * 
An earnest squeeze of her hand, a smiling, roguish 
glance, and Miss Hope was gone. 

Lettice felt elated, and wished that Mrs. Donolly 
had seen the whispered conference and the parting 
pressure, both speaking of a familiarity which must 
surprise her,and perhaps would have excited her envy. 
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Down the old road for ' the good little bit ' that 
Frank had described to her, and then up it through 
the lane by which the river ran, an abrupt turn 
brought her full in sight of the rustic bridge and 
the pebble ridge, and of the fisherman standing 
beside them like a statue, with his arm extended, 
and the square bit of white in it. And as she 
approached nearer, the statue sang : 

' Thjere does the fisher stand, 

Just as the clock strikes two, 
With his fish in his hand : 
He is waiting for you ; ' 

and as he sang the words 'with his fish,' he 
waved the square bit of white about in the air 
significantly. 

' Hush ! ' cried Lettice ; ' how imprudent ! Sup- 
pose any one was near ? ' 

*I stand corrected,' replied he, putting himself 
into a penitent attitude. ' How very, very good it 
is of you to come and help us! I am the most 
unfortunate, ill-treated man in the world. That 
old scoundrel, Hope, won't let me come near his 
daughter just because I am poor, and because he 
wants to marry her to an old baronet with heaps of 
money, a wooden leg, and no character at all.' 

' A wooden leg ! ' cried Lettice, horrified. 

'Upon my word and honour,' answered he. *I 
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believe the fellow has two wooden legs ; he is quite 
capable of it' 

'And no character?' added Lettice, with the 
pleased thought that Frank would highly approve 
of what she was doing. She was helping to rescue 
this charming girl from a mercenary marriage with 
a man of no character, and very probably two 
wooden legs. She felt like a philanthropist, almost 
like a missionary, and rose considerably in her 
own estimation while she faintly ejaculated the 
words, 'And no character.^' 

' Not a ha'porth,' cried the fisherman ; ' I do 
assure you he has not Not enough to set up a 
cock-robin in business — ^there ! ' He waved his hand 
with the air of a man who has said something 
quite unanswerable, and Lettice laughed gaily as he 
did so. 

* Now take your letter, you kind angel,' he cried, 
and the square bit of white passed rapidly from his 
hand to hers. ' But how will you deliver it } Alas ! 
if you had really wings, and could flutter into 
her room, and, hey presto, it's done! What 
right,' he added discontentedly, 'has an angel to 
be without wings ? In my opinion it's a breach of 
privilege.' 

Again Lettice laughed ; she liked to be called an 
angel, and she also thought that the fisherman said 
the most amusing things she had ever heard a man 
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say. Certainly Miss Diana Hope would lead a 
delightful life as his wife. They . would ramble 
about the country fishing, singing, and laughing. 
Lettice could imagine nothing more delicious, and 
life over the shop seemed a little tame in com- 
parison. 

'I must go,' she said, suddenly waking out of 
these thoughts ; ' I shall be wanted at home.' 

'I wish I was wanted at home,' he answered, 
making a dismal face; 'but I don't know how I 
could be advertised for with the word " Wanted " in 
capital letters at the beginning. I never am wanted. 
People seem more inclined to kick me out of their 
houses than to want me inside them.' 

* Sure you must not judge every one else by 
Mr. Hope,' said Lettice good-naturedly, anxious to 
console him. 

' Sweet was the kindly thought 

Gilding this life of mine, 
One little minute brought 
, Forth from that heart of thine. 

* Thou mayest condemn me through 

All the years that are mine ; 
Nothing, dear, can undo 
That little thought of thine,' 

sang the fisherman, in that sweet tenor of his that 
held Lettice enthralled. 
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Common sense and common discretion did at last 
make their voices heard, and Lettice took a very 
friendly leave of this good and charming young 
singer, who was bent on rescuing the beautiful 
Diana Hope from a fate almost too horrible to 
contemplate; for Lettice, married to the man she 
loved, could imagine nothing more dreadful than 
a marriage without affection. And if the man 
who was not loved had also a bad character 
and two wooden legs, any act of any kind was 
justifiable that prevented a marriage with him^ and 
defeated the intentions of the tyrannical and wicked 
father. 

Lettice almost ran home, she was so afraid of 
Frank discovering her absence and making a scene 
about it. If he was disagreeable and troublesome, 
she might have to tell him another story, and she 
did not at all wish to do that. Of course, if she 
had to do it, it would be his own fault for being 
disagreeable and troublesome, but still she would 
avoid it if possible. How she was also to avoid 
the walk he meant to take her that evening, 
and stay at home and be alone in the shop, so as to 
keep her appointment with Miss Hope, she could 
not at all tell. She supposed she should have to 
say she had a headache. That was not a lie, or if 
it was, it was a very white one. Her aunt always 
said she had a headache when she wanted an 
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excuse either for not doing or for doing anything, 
and why should not her head be as convenient as 
her aunt's ? Yes, it would be quite easy for her to 
have a headache, and to stay in the house ; but then 
in all probability Frank would stay in the house 
also with her. He would never go out for a 
walk, and leave her at home with a headache. 
Dear Frank! it would be very unlike him to do 
that. 

She walked thoughtfully on, considering how this 
was to be managed, and supposing that she should 
have to trust partly to chance and partly to her own 
cleverness to bring it about, when chance aided her 
in the person of Mrs. Donolly, who met her as 
she entered the town. After shaking hands and 
exchanging a few words, Mrs. Donolly asked her 
whether she and Frank would come in after dinner, 
that Mr. Donolly might show them his microscope. 
This was a new purchase of Mr. Donolly*s, in which 
he was much interested. He had bought a good 
microscope and a number of slides, with curious 
insects and leaves and other things, to examine With 
it, and he had promised to show it to his friend 
Frank the first leisure afternoon he happened to 
have. Lettice herself had expressed a little languid 
and genteel curiosity to witness these wonders, and 
Mrs. Donolly now said she had just been going to 
call to invite them, when she met our heroine 
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returning from her walk. This was delightful. It 
was evident that the fates favoured Diana, and 
that they would assist to deliver her from the bad 
character supported on two wooden legs. 

The invitation was therefore accepted, and the 
plan laid in Lettice's clever little brain of how to 
make it help her to her interview with the heroine 
of the romance at the same minute. 

* How weary you look ! Have you been walking 
far ? ' asked Mrs. Donolly, regarding with admiring 
eyes the lovely pink and white complexion, in which 
exercise had heightened the pink to the most 
brilliant rose colour. 

*Only to the bridge by the river/ stammered 
Lettice, confused by the sudden question into giving 
that reply, without considering that, as she did not 
mean to tell her husband she had been there, it was 
unwise to communicate the fact to any one else. 
Indeed Lettice was — ^happily for her — no adept in 
deceit, and though she enjoyed the play, she was 
likely to make a good many mistakes if it lasted 
much longer ; so when she reached home, and Frank, 
greeting her rather fretfully, asked where she had 
been, and why she had gone out without telling him, 
she forgot all about her answer to Mrs. DonoUy, and 
avoiding a direct reply to his first question, plunged 
at once into her meeting with Mrs. Donolly and her 
invitation for the afternoon, and ended by explaining 
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that she had looked into the shop before she went 
out, and he was too busy to attend to her. 

* But where did you go ? ' persisted he, not from 
really caring about where, — for why should he, 
thought she to herself, — but for that tiresome way 
men have of asking the very questions you don't 
want them to ask. 

* Sure,* said she, * didn't I tell you I was with Mrs. 
DonoUy } What's the use of my speaking at all ? * 

* Oh, you went to see her ? ' said he, satisfied. 

* They will be too busy with the microscope for 
them to talk about anything else, so he won't find 
out he is wrong,' thought Lettice complacently ; * and 
it isn't I who told him what isn't true, but he who 
told himself. And by and by, when it's all over and 
I will tell him about it, we'll have a good laugh over 
all I said and did.' 

Thus satisfying her conscience, Lettice sat down 
to dinner opposite her husband, with a brilliant bloom 
in her pretty young cheeks, and unfortunately 
hungry for any one who was so soon to have a head- 
ache. 

Frank talked about the microscope. 

There is nothing more interesting,' he said. * I 
once looked through a very good one, and it was 
wonderful. I never shall forget the circulation in 
a frog.' 

' The circulation in a frog ! ' interrupted his wife. 
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^ But, my dear Frank, what does it signify how a frog 
circulates ? Talk of gossiping about little things — 
what can be littler than them ? ' 

* The wonders of nature are never little or unin- 
teresting/ replied Frank, taken aback by her remark, 
and so assuming slightly the manner of a preacher. 

' And why are frogs more natural than we f ' re- 
torted his wife. ' And why are frogs' bodies more 
interesting than our minds ? Sure when I told you 
things at Rostrevor, about Mrs. Plunket trying to get 
a husband for her daughter, and Mrs. Malony buy- 
ing chickens when they were — it's only the truth 
I'm telling — seven shillings the pair of them, you 
looked as grave as Judge Fitzgerald himself, and 
says you, " I hope you don't like gossip, Lettice ! " 
Sure if s just as much gossip about a frog's circu- 
lation, and not half as amusing either; and it's not 
fair upon the creatures, who can't help themselves.' 

^The one thing raises the mind, and the other 
lowers it, that's all,' cried Frank, displaying more 
irritation than the circulation of a frog seemed alto- 
gether to warrant. 

"Deed, then, no frog that ever circulated raised 
my mind,' cried his wife, getting excited also ; * and 
it's often I've seen them, nasty things, jumping 
about in slimy pools, and I think them the most 
inferior creatures. And what does it matter whether 
they circulate or not? and why will we look at 
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them through bits of glass that make them ever so 
much bigger than they are, so that it's not the real 
frog at all (even if the real frog could be in- 
teresting), but a make-believe frog? I can't bear 
looking at my own hand through a magnifying 
glass : such long hairs ! — ^so nasty ! — and I know I 
haven't got them, and nothing you shall ever say 
will make me believe I have, because I have not / 
Fve just a nice little down on my hand ; sure it's 
not hairy, and no microscope that ever was made 
shall make me believe it is, because it is not It's 
flying in the face of Providenoe, that's what it is, to 
examine and teach about things not as they were 
made, but as we make them. Only we don't make 
them — we only force them to look so for a minute 
or two under a bit of glass ; but it's not them really, 
and it never will be them. They are what we see 
them out of the glass, nqt in it.' Lettice spoke 
with the greatest volubility, and Frank, not know- 
ing how to answer her, felt quite unreasonably 
angry. 

^It's nonsense you're talking,' said he, 'arrant 
nonsense. What harm can it do f And it is the 
thing, only we're seeing it large, and so can tell 
what it really is ' — 

* Or what it really isn't,* interrupted she. 

* And we find out all kinds of things — the most 
wonderful things in nature and ' — 

N 
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*Yes/ she cried with marked contempt, 'about 
frogs! And 'I wouldn't mind, no, not one bit, if 
there wasn't a frog at all ; no, I would not.' She 
looked keenly at him to see how he would take 
this declaration, and was rather disappointed at his 
countenance not changing. 

'And it's only gossip after all's said and done,' 
she reiterated ; ' low gossip. And I'm more inte- 
rested, for my part, in my fellow-creatures than in 
frogs; and in mind than in (what's that you call 
it ?) — matter, isn't it ? And it raises my mind more 
to think about how Mrs. Malony is extravagant 
with buying her chickens, and Mrs. Plunket match- 
making with her daughter, than as to how all the 
legs of all the frogs in the world circulate. If it is 
not lowering to think about frogs' legs, sure I don't 
know what is lowering,' and with these words Lettice 
rose from the table. 

* There's nothing to lose your temper about, then, 
is there?' asked her husband, who was himself a 
good deal irritated. 

"Deed there is, then,' she replied shortly; 'first 
at Rostrevor you called it gossip, and now you're 
saying it's arrant nonsense.' 

'I suppose you won't care to go and see the 
microscope, then ? ' 

' I'll tell you what it is, then, Frank,' replied she, 
suddenly recollecting her plans, which she had 
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entirely lost sight of in the heat of the discussion ; 
* it's a headache Fve got, and 111 go nowhere.* 

' A headache, Lettice, with that colour, and after 
the good dinner you Ve eaten ? ' 

'It's my cheeks are burning, that's what makes 
them red-like ; they always do when my head 
aches. And as for the dinner, it isn't so much that 
I've eaten after all ; and if I have, I always do when 
my head aches. It's all debility,' she added, closing 
her eyes and relapsing into affectation ; * and when 
the weakness is on me, I have to eat.* 

* Well, then,* said her husband, * I'm sorry for you, 
and you'd better take a book and keep quiet a bit, 
and I'll come for you in half an hour, which shall 
be time enough, maybe. Go up-stairs, dear, and the 
ache will go out of your head when it's quiet' 

Lettice approached him on tiptoe, and kissed his 
cheek with her rosy lips ; and after that she followed 
his advice, and ensconced herself in the most com- 
fortable of the chairs in the drawing-room she 
considered so uncomfortable, with a story-book in 
her hand. 

' How nice men are !' she said approvingly to her- 
self; 'they all believe anything we tell them. It 
would be much harder to have women to deal with ; 
but men are nice,' and so she read her book with as 
much attention as even an interesting story could 
command, while her mind was full of the approach- 
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ing interview with Diana Hope. She kept feeling 
the letter in her pocket to make quite sure that she 
had it safe^ and as she withdrew her hand from 
feeling it, returned it again instantly, saying to her- 
self, ' Suppose that I should find it gone ! * 

But the letter lay quite comfortably and securely 
where she had put it, waiting to do its work and 
bring about results she little expected. 

*I wonder what she will wear to-night?' she 
thought. ' Hardly that hoUand dress again, though 
even from that IVe got a notion about a sleeve which, 
if I can coax Frank to let me get myself some French 
cambric, Td make a charming polonaise to wear over 
my white petticoats. I believe I can cut the sleeve 
just like that, and it's decidedly new. It's well to be 
a lady, and dress as you please, with more money 
than you know what to do with. It's the gloves 
and the boots that pass my patience entirely, for I 
never could get the same, except a pair now and 
then, maybe, for very best ; and then they would 
only be imitations of such shoes and such gloves as 
they wear, heigho ! ' 

Then Lettice returned to her story-book, and 
read happily enough till her husband came to fetch 
her. Here another little play had to be enacted. 
She assumed her most languid and affected manner, 
assured him that the going out before dinner in the 
sun must have given her a headache, and that there 
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was nothing would cure it except quiet ; he must 
make her excuses to the Donollys, and enjoy the 
microscope without her. 

Frank stoutly declared that he could enjoy 
nothing without her, and at first demurred about 
going at all. It could be put off till another day, 
and he would stay and read aloud to her instead. 
But this she would not hear of. Read aloud f6r a 
headache ! — how like a man ! — no, thank him. She 
was very much obliged, but if he did not go to the 
Donolly's, it would only be he in the shop and she 
in the drawing-room ; and she would most likely go 
to sleep, and she would not have anybody in the 
same room with her. She would just take a nap, ' 
and sleep off her headache, and be as brisk as a 
bee when he came back. 

Frank grumbled, as husbands who love their 
wives do grumble, at being obliged to go out alone. 
* It seems so unnatural leaving you by yourself,* he 
said ruefully. 

' Sure it wouldn't, if it was business that took you,' 
she replied very brightly considering what a head- 
ache she had, and in the argument quite forgetting 
to be lack-a-daisical or affected ; * and why mind it 
now, then } Or if it was the shop, why, you will be 
hours upon hours in the shop without me, and think 
no harm of it' 

* But that is so different,' remonstrated Frank. 
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'Then I'd rather you'd be spending your after- 
noon genteelly with a friend,' said Lettice, 'than 
behind the counter. Give me a kiss and go ; there's 
a dear boy. It's only a microscope, and it's only 
a fret's leg ! ' and so Frank kissed her and went. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PLOT THICKENS. 

p HEN the time approached that Diana 
Hope might be expected, Lettice ran 
down into the shop with beating heart 
and sparkling eyes. 

' Pat,' she cried, ' you may go out and take a walk. 
I want you to go to the Chestnuts, and — and — leave 
a note.' 

' Shure, ma'am dear, the masther himself says I 
will moind the shop till he's in it ; an' then I will 
go an' see the ould mother, who is ill, the craytur, 
an' wantin' me.' 

' That's lucky,' cried his mistress. ' I mean that 
I'm very sorry your mother is ill, Pat,' she added 
quickly; 'but it is lucky that I can spare you at 
once. /'// mind (he shop, and you will go to your 
poor mother directly.' 
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* KvL thank ye koindly, ma'am. An' it's my 
mother that will be prayin' for yez night and day, 
an' maybe her prayers will do yez no harm!' 
and so Pat, nothing loath, went to his mother, 
and Lettice sat down in the shop and waited 
breathlessly. 

She did not wait long. Into the shop ran Miss 
Diana Hope, flushed, eager, expectant 

* You good creature ! ' she exclaimed when she 
beheld our heroine ; ' and here you are, and alone, 
too, bless you ! Give it me, give it me ! Did you 
ever see the beasts in the Zoo just before they are 
fed, or hear them, I should say ? ' and she stretched 
out both her hands, curled up her pretty lips so as 
to show the white teeth within, and gave a long and 
quite sufficiently loud howl. 

Lettice laughed, and extracting the letter from 
her pocket, presented it to the extended hands. 
Miss Diana seized it, and running into the window, 
first pressed the senseless thing to her lips, and then 
opened it. She read it eagerly, with little exclama- 
tions and bursts of laughter. 

* Oh my, my, my ! * she exclaimed when she had 
finished the perusal, ' this is becoming serious. The 
boy raves ; what shall I do } How desperate these 
men are ! ' 

* Are they ? ' said Lettice simply. 

Miss Diana was in deep thought, smiling, frown- 
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ing, and colouring all at once, biting her lips and 
shaking her head. 

*It can be done/ she said, 'and I suppose if 'tis 
done 'twere better done quickly, like Banquo's 
murder ; but I hadn't thought of it so soon. And 
then, money, money, money! — that horrible thing 
money, the want of which comes in the way of all 
good deeds ! How is that obstacle to be conquered ? 
Poor Dick has no money ! ' 

' Is his name Dick } ' cried Lettice eagerly. Miss 
Diana looked at her and laughed ; she had been 
talking to herself, and had forgotten Lettice's 
presence. 

* It is, no less,' she answered ; * Dick Harrington.' 

' But that is not a very pretty name,' said Lettice, 
disappointed. 

* Oh, how can you say so ? ' remonstrated Miss 
Diana. * Dick Harrington ! Dick Harrington ! I 
think it a divine name, and so does little Doe.* 

' Harrington is pretty.' 

* And Dick is delicious ! I have thought of Dick, 
and dreamt of Dick, — Dick, Dick, Dick, — till I 
believe that no four letters in all the alphabet ever 
entered into such a heavenly combination before.' 

' It always reminds me of dicky-bird,' replied 
Lettice, upon which Miss Diana Hope beat her. 

* As if the bird did not make all the difference,' 
she cried. * But to return to business,' she added ; 
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'what am I to do? I say, you couldn't lend me 
any money, could you ? ' Lettice blushed, and shook 
her head sorrowfully. 

' I would with such pleasure,' she said, ' but I have 
none.* 

* No, of course you have not,' argued Diana. 
'Nobody ever has who ought, and papa wotit let 
me run up bills anywhere.' Lettice thought of 
her bill at Vellacot's with a pang of self-reproach. 
* How tiresome fathers are ! aren't they ? I wonder 
why there are any ; don't you } ' 

Then Miss Diana read over parts of her letter 
again, and whistled in a very young-manly manner. 

' I say,' she cried, * that's a good thought ; will you 
buy some things for me, and have them put down 
to you, and me pay you when I can } Of course, 
being married, you have bills ? ' 

' Oh, I'm afraid I couldn't,' cried Lettice, astonished 
and frightened. 

' Oh yes, you could ; it's as easy as possible. 
You've got a bill at Vellacot's, surely ; have you not, 
now? 

*I did buy some things the other day,* replied 
Lettice, * which were not paid for.' 

'Of course you did! I knew it I lo triomphe! 
Then do, there's a good creature, buy a few more 
in the same way, and I'll pay you ever so much 
sooner than you have any idea of. I will, indeed.' 
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' It's not the paying/ said Lettlce slowly, ' but I 
am afraid my husband ' — 

* Your husband ! ' interrupted Diana with lively 
contempt ; * don't tell me that your husband is as 
bad as my father — don't now. Why, that's what I 
am going to get married for, to have a husband ; and 
if he is to be that horrid ! But you know it's not true. 
Such a pretty creature as you are, why, your husband 
would let you do anything you like ; I'm sure he 
would.' 

Lettice laughed and blushed. 

* Frank is very kind,' she said simply. 

' Of course he is. Why, what are men made for 
except to be kind to women t Where is the use of 
their being men if they're not } Now, I'll tell you 
what. There are a few things I mtist have before 
I run away, and you'll get them for me, like a good 
girl, won't you ? ' 

' Run away ! ' cried Lettice, appalled. 

'Of course. Why not.? What else.? That's 
what Dick has come for, and what all these letters 
are about. It is the only way in which we ever can 
be married, my dear, because papa cuts up rough 
and won't hear of it.' 

' Yes, I know,' replied Lettice thoughtfully, ' and I 
suppose that it is the only way that you can avoid 
that dreadful man.' 

Miss Diana burst into a merry peal of laughter. 
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* Well, you are a cool one/ she cried, ' to call my 
own father a dreadful man to my face ! ' 

Lettice regarded her with astonishment. 

'As if it was Mr. Hope I was speaking of! It's 
the man he wants you to marry, that the young 
gentleman told me of — the baronet with the bad 
character and the wooden legs.' 

Then Miss Diana had to sink down on to the high 
stool by the counter, and to have her laugh out in 
comfort. 

' Did he tell you that } Did he, now } * she cried 
in the little pauses to take breath that her laughter 
allowed her. ' Oh, Dick, Dick, how very like Dick 
you are ! ' 

Lettice did not understand why it amused her so 
much that the fisherman should have told her about 
this other lover; but laughter is catching to the 
young and light-hearted, and so she joined, nothing 
loath, in the merriment. 

Miss Diana wiped her eyes, for tears of laughter 
were running down her cheeks. 

* That's the only way I ever cry,' said she ; ' those 
are the only tears I ever mean to shed. But to 
business, to business. We shall be interrupted, or I 
shall have to go home. Listen. We mean to run 
away, Dick and I, and get married the first minute 
we can. But we want money dreadfully, and we 
can't do it without. He has written to a friend to 
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borrow fifty pounds, and as soon as it turns up, off 
we go. For me, I must have a few things. I can't 
bjuy myself a trousseau, of course — ^that must come 
after marriage ; but I must have a travelling bag, and 
there's such a duck of a travelling bag at Vellacot's, 
and for only five guineas ' — 

' I know,* interrupted Lettice, ' it is beautiful ! I 
showed it to Frank, and told him I would give my 
eyes for it ; and he said the first moment that he 
felt he could conscientiously afford to give me a five 
guinea travelling bag, he would buy it. But it was 
not much obliged to him I felt anyhow, for I know 
he has that sort of conscience he must be very rich 
indeed before it will allow him to spend five guineas 
that way.' 

Diana Hope laughed. 

* Yes, that was rather a dodgy way of putting it. 
However, will you buy me that bag ? You've not 
got that sort of a conscience, I hope. I have not 
any conscience at all. It is too inconvenient, and one 
does ever so much better without it. And I want a 
good warm shawl, and a blue cloth travelling cos- 
tume you will see hanging up on the right-hand side 
rather far back in the shop — a long, tight jacket, 
braided skirt and cape ; you can't mistake it.' 

' And you will really pay me as soon as the fifty 
pound comes } * 

' As soon as the fifty pound comes ! * replied Diana, 
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as if the idea was new to her ; but she instantly 
added, * Oh yes ; of course I will, that very minute/ 

* You see, it would never do at all for my husband 
to find it out till I will explain it to him ; and if the 
bill is sent in, he will be asking me where the things 
are, and what could I say V 

* You shall be paid in no time if you will only just 
get the things, like the dear good creature you are/ 

Lettice smiled, and promised to order them in the 
morning when she went out marketing. 

* And say they will be sent for, nothing else ; and 
then r II send for them,' added the young lady, who 
appeared thoroughly up to every emergency. 

' I say,' she suddenly exclaimed, ' you could not 
rob the till and give us the fifty pounds before it 
comes from the other chap, could you, now ? * 

Lettice laughed and shook her head. 

* I could not,' she replied. 

'Still, it's an excellent thing to have a till that 
you could rob if you wanted money particularly bad. 
I wish papa kept a shop and had a till.' 

'Oh, Miss Hope,' cried Lettice, falling into her 
affected manner, 'what an ideal Your papa in a 
shop ! ' 

' I've seen much more gentlemanly men behind a 
counter, though,' replied Diana coolly. ' Papa is but 
so-so : he's rather punchy, you know ; and they are 
often punchy behind counters, especially grocers ; 
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don't you think so ? Papa would not make at all a 
bad grocer. Gracious, how I wish he kept a grocer's 
shop ! Wouldn't I eat the plums and the preserved 
ginger ! Rather ! ' 

Lettice laughed. Then Diana Hope suddenly- 
said it would be far better for them to go to Vella- 
cot's at once without the least delay, and for Lettice 
to buy the things for her. She had just remembered 
that she must send for them that night, as her father 
was dining out, so they could be smuggled into the 
house without his knowing it. She got into the most 
violent hurry, caught up Lettice's hat and shawl 
whiqh happened to be at hand, put them on for her 
as if she had been a child, and then sliding her 
hand into her arm, led her out of the shop. 

I suppose my foolish heroine had never been 
happier in her life than she was when she found her- 
self walking up High Street with Miss Diana Hope 
leaning familiarly on her arm and whispering con- 
fidentially into her ear. If only Mrs. Donolly could 
see her! But that was a triumph not to be hoped 
for, as Mrs. Donolly was doubtless at that moment 
obediently and patiently engaged in examining the 
circulation in a frog's leg. 

* I am afraid Mr. Vellacot will think my buying 
that travelling-bag rather odd,* she remarked doubt- 
fully. 

* Say it's for a wedding present,' was the instan- 
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taneous rejoinder. But I am glad to say that 
Lettice's reply to that was : 

* It would not be true.* 

Diana Hope laughed. 

*That would not signify much, would it.^* she 
said roguishly. 'Besides which, it would be true. 
It's for me — for my marriage trip. Dick shall give 
it me if you like. It does not matter in the least 
whether he does or not, for all we shall have to live 
on afterwards must come from papa. But it shall 
be Dick's gift, and you shall have been com- 
missioned to get it for him, if you please.' 

Verily this young lady had an imagination as 
versatile as it was unscrupulous. Lettice, much 
truer in herself, was easily hoodwinked and misled, 
and half in joke, half in earnest, she admitted that 
this might solve the difficulty. 

*Now,' Diana cried, *we had better not go in 
together; I will follow you. You shall have out 
the bag, and I will go to the next counter and buy 
some riband ; and then if you hear me ask for 
anything, and look at it and not buy it, you may 
be sure it is something I remember that I have 
forgotten, and that I can't possibly do without, and 
so you are to buy it for me, do you see } I shall 
look and not purchase, and then you will purchase 
instead.' 

' Very well,' said Lettice ; ' only, please, it's better 
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you didn't go beyond what you will pay out of the 
fifty pounds easy, or Frank may find all out, and 
then where are we ? ' 

* Not if I knows it,' answered Miss Diana Hope. 
* Catch a weazel asleep ! ' 

Lettice entered Vellacot's first, and asked to look 
at travelling-bags. The assortment was not large, and 
the only handsome one was that one at five guineas 
that had taken the fancy of both the girls. Lettice, 
feeling ashamed and uncomfortable, murmured some- 
thing about a wedding present, and the young man 
behind the counter took up the idea at once, 
and expatiated on the wonderful suitability of the 
article in question to that purpose. Lettice pur- 
chased the bag, and then walked down the shop 
to where the blue cloth dress hung, which she 
recognised in a minute from her friend's description. 
At the counter next to where it was exhibited, 
she found Miss Diana Hope looking over pocket 
handkerchiefs. 

*Yes, that is exactly the kind my sister wants,' 
she said rather loudly as Lettice approached ; * those 
in the box with the embroidered corners, at two 
guineas a dozen. I will tell her about them, and 
she will call to see them, I'm sure.' 

Lettice bought the dress for seventy-four shillings, 

Mr. Vellacot's young man, beyond a doubt, thinking 

that the bookseller's pretty wife was very extra- 

O 
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vagant. Then she looked at shawls, but felt uneasy, 
as she did not know which shawl it was that Miss 
Diana Hope wished her to buy. Suddenly, while 
she was doubtfully regarding them, that young lady 
at the next counter said in a loud, sharp voice: 

* Let me see some Berlin wools, white for the centre, 
and red and blue for the border of some work I 
am doing. White for the centre, and red and blue 
for the border,' she repeated, yet more loudly and 
sharply. 

* And am I to buy her these wools also ? ' thought 
Lettice, astonished ; ' and has she not even a few 
pence for them "i ' 

She returned to her anxious survey of the shawls, 
and as she did so, Miss Diana again repeated: 

* White for the centre, and red and blue for the 
border.* And while the words, so often and so 
loudly uttered, sounded still in Lettice's ears, it 
occurred to her that one of the shawls that lay on 
the counter before her answered exactly to that 
description ; it was, in fact, a white shawl with a 
deep border of mingled red and blue. She could 
not help giving a little laugh as she desired the 
shopman to put that shawl up for her; and then, 
having purchased one of the boxes of two-guinea 
handkerchiefs, she begged that the parcel might be 
done up at once, * and I will send for it,* she added 
rather faintly. 
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It was a little hard upon Lettice, that in order 
to play out her game properly, Miss Diana, who 
seemed really to enjoy the play, took no notice of 
her in the shop. She would have greatly liked the 
intimate terms they were on to be seea there as 
everywhere else ; and it was trying, that to all 
appearances they did not know each other at all. 
However, she admitted that this prudence was 
necessary, and that the real intimacy was worth 
more than the appearance ; and she accordingly 
left the shop without taking any notice of the 
young lady, who was still turning over wools, and 
walked quickly homewards, wondering what the 
next chapter in this very interesting romance would 
be. She had not reached the end of the street, 
however, before its heroine overtook her. 

* Capital girl ! how you managed ! * she cried. 
* How can I ever thank you enough } ' 

* And if he comes for an answer. Miss Hope, what 
will I say to him } ' 

* Ah, what will you say ? Say " yes " ! ' 

* I am just to say " yes " to him i ' 

* Yes, my dear, you are just to say "yes" to him. 
Oh, it is desperate — desperate work, but it must — 
must be.' 

* And I will say it with all the pleasure in life,' cried 
Lettice. 'Sure "yes" makes everybody happy. I hate 
myself having " no " said to me ; don't you, then } ' 
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'He must never say **no" to me, at any rate. 
This **yes*' ought to purchase me an exemption 
from ''noes'* for the rest of my life. Oh, I have 
stayed too late ! I must run for it, or the servants 
will talk, and there will be no end of a row when 
the master comes home. Good-bye, good«bye, you 
kind thing ! I shall never forget what youVe done 
for me, never/ 

* Sure I've been delighted to do it' 

* And you may expect to see me at any moment, 
and must not be surprised at anything I ask you.' 

A thrill of excitement ran all over Lettice at such 
words, calling up a number of vague ideas. Miss 
Diana tripped gaily away, but in a moment tripped 
as gaily back again. 

'I suppose you really could not rob the till for 
me ? * she said. 

'I could not,' replied Lettice, laughing, and so 
they parted. 

But when ILettice entered the shop, which she 
had so thoughtlessly left empty, she found her 
husband ther^ and more angry with her than she 
had ever yet seen him. 

* What is the meaning of this ? ' he cried roughly. 
* Why did you send Pat away, and then leave the 
shop yourself?' 

' His mother was ill,' cried Lettice, frightened. 

* And I had given him leave to go later. And if 
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you took upon you to change my orders, — which 
you had no right to do, — why didn't you stay at 
home yourself? You make me go to the DonoUy's 
without you, because your head aches ; then you 
send my shop-boy away ; and then you go gadding 
about the country yourself, and leave no one to 
attend to the shop. I never heard of such be- 
haviour. You are enough to ruin a man ; you are 
enough to provoke a saint ! ' 

* I did not mean any harm,' cried Lettice, 
struggling with tears, half fear, half anger. 

* Oh, you did not mean any harm ! ' repeated her 
husband with fine disdain. * For my part, I wonder 
whether you ever do mean anything. Where did 
you go } ' 

* You speak so loud you frighten me.* 

* Where did you go } * Lettice burst into tears, 
and sobbed instead of speaking. 

* Now, Lettice, this is too bad. You just cry 
because you know I can't bear to see your tears, 
and you think I shall leave you alone.* 

* I do not, but — because — you — frighten me,' 
sobbed Lettice. 

Her husband tried to recover his temper. 

* I don't want to frighten you,' he said, * but you 
must see I have a right to be vexed. I don't 
choose you to serve in the shop, and ' — 

' I didn't ; I went out,' still sobbing. 
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* But why did you send Pat away, then ? ' 

* His mother — mother was ill* 

* And why did you go out ? ' 

'I thought it might do my head good. Oh, 
Frank, you don't love me one bit/ 

* I do, Lettice ; you know I do/ 

Lettice wept ^o bitterly that the tables began to 
turn. Frank experienced the feelings of the guilty 
person, and found himself assuming the rdle of 
comforter. 

By slow degrees, Lettice permitted herself to be 
consoled, and to be persuaded to take less utterly 
desponding views of life in general, and Frank's feel- 
ings towards her in particular. She even graciously 
confessed that she had been thoughtless in sending 
Pat out, or in not remaining at home herself if she 
did so ; and putting up her pretty lips to be kissed, 
entreated her husband not to be angry with her, or 
to frighten her so dreadfully, for she did not mean 
any harm. Frank kissed the pretty lips, and begged 
her pardon, which Lettice very kindly and gently 
conceded. He then tenderly hoped that her head 
was better, but Lettice's head was really aching 
now. Happy young head ! it was unaccustomed to 
tears, and crying had made it ache. So no more 
questions were asked, and no more fault was found 
by Frank ; the only thing of any consequence was 
that his dear Lettice's head should cease aching, 
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and he called himself a brute for making it worse 
by frightening her till she cried. 

' Men are brutes, dear,' she replied meekly ; ' my 
aunt often said so. I believe my uncle was a great 
brute.' 

Frank said he would call Pat to mind the shop, 
and come up-stairs with her, and do just whatever 
she liked. 

' What is that piece of paper peeping from out of 
your waistcoat pocket ? ' asked Lettice. 

'This?' said he, taking it out 'It's well you 
reminded me. It is a cheque for fifty pounds Mr. 
Hope gave me Just now as his subscription to the 
hospital, of which they have made me treasurer. 
I'll put it in the till at once, as the safest place to 
keep it,* and after doing this, and replacing the 
key of the till in the pocket from which he had 
taken it, Mr. Tippington accompanied his wife up- 
stairs, and treated her with the greatest affection. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CRISIS. 

2UT a great change came over the little 
family at the bookseller's shop before 
nightfall. A telegram came to Frank 
from his mother. His father was ill, and his mother 
b^ged him to go to her at once. 

It was very hard for the pair of married lovers to 
separate at all, but the distance was not far. The 
mail car started in half an hour ; a train could be 
caught for the best part of the journey ; Frank would 
arrive at the farm at ten o'clock, and promised with- 
out fail to be back by dinner-time next day. 

Lettice put what he required hastily into a little 
bag, thinking of Miss Diana Hope's travelling-bag 
as she did so. He changed his coat for a warmer 
one, and would have taken leave of her in the house, 
but she insisted on accompanying him to the inn 
from which the car started. 
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AH. was haste, hurry, and confusion ; for Frank's 
clothes were not kept in the order that a good wife 
should keep her husband's clothes in, and hardly 
anything could be found that was wanted. At last, 
however, they left the house arm-in-arm, and Lettice 
saw her Frank trotted off on the mail car, waving 
her handkerchief after him, and with tears ready to 
fall out of her beautiful eyes. 

She walked home alone. ' I only hope Miss Hope 
may be as happy as I am, though I did marry a 
shop,' she thought, *and didn't run away. Fancy 
having to run away to be married ! It is a dread- 
fully delightful sort of thing to do.* 

When she arrived at the private door of her house, 
she was startled to see the fisherman loitering on 
the threshold of the shop. She turned back, and 
passing him, entered that way. 

' Now, Pat, you may go and have your tea.' 

' I've had my tea, mistress.* 

* Then you may go and have your supper.' 

Pat grinned from ear to ear. 

' That's my tea, mistress,' he said ; * supper and tea 
in one.' 

She sat down at her husband's desk defeated, and 
the fisherman entering the shop, addressed the boy 
and asked him for The Physiology of the Human 
Mind, 

Pat stared, and grinned, and looked at the book 
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shelves above his head, which head he then rubbed 
after the custom of his country when puzzled. 

'^Shure the master's gone for the night/ he said, 
' and he won't be back till dinner to-morrow or afther. 
And it's myself would be proud to get it for yer ; but 
maybe he will like to do it, an' we will just let him.' 

Then Lettice glided forward. 

* Perhaps,' she said doubtfully, ' I could get what 
you want ? ' 

The fisherman bowed politely. 

'Have you got The Physiology of the Human 
Mind?' 

'I don't know,' she replied, looking steadily at 
him, and then blushing and dropping her eyes when 
his steady look in return embarrassed her ; and she 
added in a hesitating manner, ' We have a good many 
books ; is there any other you want ? ' 

* How am I ever to say " yes " to him in a manner 
he will understand } ' thought she. * Oh, that horrid 
boy ! why has he had his supper ? ' 

* Have you got Th£ Course of True Love never did 
run smooth ? ' he asked. 

'Yes,' she answered with emphasis, hoping and 
wondering if he would know what she meant ; but it 
was quite evident that he did not He had put the 
question jokingly and at random, and was not par- 
ticularly attending to her reply, nor suspecting it of 
conveying a hidden meaning. 
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Then Lettice looked up at the books, angry with 
herself for not being able to make him comprehend 
her. 

*Miss Diana Hope could do it at onc^' she 
thought discontentedly ; * it is a fine thing to have 
education and be a real lady. Any one can see the 
difference by the quickness of them, if by nothing 
else/ Then her eye fell on the name of a book that 
gave her a sudden hope of being able to convey the 
answer she was to give to his mind. It was a story 
called No and Yes, 

She took it down and put it before him. 

* Do you know this } ' she asked in a hesitating way. 
He turned the pages over, looked at her, and 

seemed to catch light, and to be aware that there 
was more in what she was doing than met the eye. 

* Have you got any book about delivering letters ? ' 
he asked languidly. 

* I have, somewhere.' 

* Does it say whether they were delivered t ' 

* It does ; they were.' 

* And they were answered, I suppose ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* Surely he will understand now,' she thought ; but 
he did not. He did not take the " yes " as a reply to 
his letter, merely to his question. His eyes shone, for 
he saw she had an answer for him. It was a letter 
he expected, however, not a single word. 
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Lettice felt almost in despair when she was con- 
vinced by his face that though excited he was unen- 
lightened, and more than ever wished herself a lady 
with an education. 

' That book I showed you/ she said, laying her 
hand on the volume, * is a very nice one. I am sure 
you will like it. It answers many things. Books 
do, you know ' — 

' Oh, it answers things, does it } ' he cried, and he 
took hold of it and shook it, but nothing falling out, 
he looked blankly at Lettice. 

' Sure, the very name is an answer to almost any 
question we can ask, isn't it then ? ' she said with 
vivacity. 

Again he looked at her. 

'Yes and No,* he read from the back of the 
volume. 

* " No and Yes," " Yes and No ; " to be sure they 
are two very important little words, and they answer 
every question, as you say.' 

' And letters they answer too, don't they } One 
or other of them maybe will answer any letter.' 

His face fell. 

*I suppose it's "No,"' he said gloomily; *I ex- 
pected no less.' 

* The name of the book is " Yes and No," ' said 
Lettice with a great emphasis on the 'Yes,* and 
skimming over the ' No ' very much indeed. 
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His face brightened up all over, and he gave a 
low prolonged whistle, and again took up the 
volume and examined the back attentively. 

' So it is, I declare,' he exclaimed ; * I had not 
noticed it. And I suppose it might just as well be 
" Yes " by itself.' 

* Yes,* cried Lettice, and the word left her lips 
clear and bright like the sound of a bell. 

*Well,* said the fisherman, looking almost 
appalled, 'that is an answer — I mean a name for a 
book, ril take it, of course,' and he put the book 
into his pocket ; but he did not put the money in 
exchange for it on the counter, and Lettice remem- 
bered with a droll sort of little pang that poor Dick 
had no money. 

* Poor Dick ! it does sound like a bird, whatever 
Miss Hope may say about the y making all the 
difference,* she thought. 

' I say,' said the fisherman suddenly, * Hope told a 
flattering tale,' and he laughed heartily. * Do you 
happen to know where old Hope takes his dinner 
this blessed evening } ' 

*At Glenkeel House,' replied Lettice, for Miss 
Diana had happened to mention the name. 

* And he sleeps there ? ' 
' He does ! ' 

* Look out for squalls ! ' said the fisherman, and 
turning abruptly away, he walked out of the shop. 
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* How quare he is! ' said Pat ; ^ an' with naither with 
your lave nor by your lave he takes up his book an' 
he walks off, an' not a penny left for it, if you plase/ 

* I suppose he has a bill here/ said Lettice rather 
faintly. 

Then she left the shop and went up into the 
drawing-room, where she found the evening long 
and lonely without Frank. 

* Look out for squalls ! ' What had the fisherman 
meant when he had said that? and what sort of 
squalls was she to look out for? Coupled with 
Miss Hope's parting words that had so thrilled her 
with expectation and wonder, it seemed as if the 
crisis of the romance was nigh at hand. But even if 
it was, what had she to do with it ? Why should 
Miss Hope arrive suddenly and ask her some strange 
things ? and above all, why should she look out for 
squalls ? Alas ! her part in the affair was over now. 
She could do no more. There was nothing left now 
but for the couple to run away, and they certainly 
would not want her to run away with them. Life 
would seem a little tame and dull when they were 
gone, though the romance had been to her fraught 
with difficulties and dangers. Still dangers and diffi- 
culties are not disagreeable things to the young 
and excitable, and Lettice felt that life would be 
dull without them. 

She went to bed wondering what the morrow 
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would bring forth, and little thinking that the night 
itself was to decide everything, and be full of greater 
excitement than any she had tasted yet 

The evening had been so dull all alone, that 
Lettice retired to rest earlier than usual. She was 
sound asleep, and dreaming, as a young wife separ- 
ated from her husband is bound to do, of her absent 
Frank, when something awoke her. She had no 
idea what the sound was, but she felt certain that 
she had been awakened by some unusual sound, so 
certain that she sat up in her bed and listened. 

After a minute she heard it again, and now she 
could not doubt what it was. It was a pebble 
thrown against her window. 

Then Lettice jumped out of bed, not frightened, 
but pleased. Of course it was Frank returned un- 
expectedly. His father was better, he could not 
stay away from her, and had flown back on the 
wings of love. She thrust her feet into slippers, 
hastily put on some of her clothes, and wrapping 
herself up in a dressing-gown, ran down-stairs to 
the door of the shop, and opening it, found herself 
face to face, not with Frank, but with Miss Diana 
Hope. 

She started, screaming in her astonishment, 
and found herself gagged and her scream driven 
back to her with Diana's hand placed forcibly over 
her mouth. Lettice had never doubted for an in- 
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stant that it was Frank returned unexpectedly, and 
so had not even looked out of her window to make 
sure ; and she had gone to the shop door instead of 
the door of the house, as through the shop was the 
shortest way to her bedroom. 

Miss Hope, her hand still on Lettice's mouth, 
walked into the shop, making its mistress back in 
before her. 

' Hush, hush, hush ! ' was all she said. 

She looked white and agitated. Lettice had 
never seen her like this before, and stood quite still 
and frightened, just looking at her. 

Then Diana Hope wrung her hands and cried in 

low and impassioned voice, ^We are undone — 
utterly undone ! We are ruined, unless you will help 
us.' 

* You know I will if I can,' said Lettice, feeling as 
if she was still dreaming. 

' You can if you will, and I know you will — I 
know it ; you never can be cruel ! ' 
' Only tell me.' 

* We are discovered — we are undone — we are 
ruined ! Dick will be arrested — ^we must get off to- 
night — and we have not a farthing.' 

She wrung her hands again, and big tears rolled 
out of her eyes over her white cheeks. Lettice had 
never imagined that Diana Hope could look like 
this. 
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* What can I do ? ' cried she, full of sympathy and 
compassion. * Oh, how I wish I had ' — 

They both spoke as if a farthing was all that was 
required to set everything right. 

* You have — you can save us — borrow some 
money from the till.' 

* But I am afraid there is very little there.' 

* Papa gave your husband a cheque for fifty 
pounds yesterday.* 

' He did.' 

* Where is it } ' 

* Sure it is in the till. I forgot altogether.' 

' He lavishes his fifties and his hundreds on 
hospitals, and leaves his child deserted and miser- 
able. Is it not atrocious ? ' 

Lettice reflected for a moment, and then replied 
with conviction, ' It is atrocious.' 

' He is my own father ; the money is as much 
mine as his; it will save us from utter ruin and 
eternal misery. Will you give it to me ? ' 

* But the till is locked ! ' 

* Oh, has he • taken the key with him ? — has he 
taken the key with him ? ' wailed Diana. * Then it is 
all over ! I never thought of that' 

' He has not,' cried Lettice with sudden recollec- 
tion. ' It is in his coat pocket.' 

'Oh, the dear!' exclaimed Diana Hope; 'how 
like a man ! They certainly are the nicest creatures to 
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deal with. Get it, get it, and give me the money — my 
own money ! It is really mine. What right has he 
to spend all he has on any and everybody, except 
his own miserable daughter } Get it me ; oh, do ! ' 

* But what will Frank say } ' 

* Never mind what Frank says. It will only be 
for a few hours, very likely only for a few minutes. 
I will send you that fifty pounds of Dick's I told 
you about the very instant it arrives; but this 
sudden ruin forbids us to wait for it.' 

Lettice never thought of asking what the sudden 
ruin was. 

* You really will } ' she said. 

* I promise it solemnly,' replied Diana Hope with 
a manner as solemn as her words. 

Without a syllable Lettice ran up-stairs and took 
the key of the till out of Frank's pocket She came 
back swiftly and noiselessly, and still without a 
syllabic unlocked the till, and handed the paper 
Frank had placed there the evening before to Miss 
Diana. 

That young lady accepted it with one hand, and 
with the other made a clutch at the gold and silver 
in the till. 

' May I } ' she asked pleadingly. ' It never oc- 
curred to me that we had no small change, and that 
we can[t cash the cheque till to-morrow. May I ? ' 

* Oh yes, you may,' cried Lettice recklessly. She 
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felt she might well reverse the proverb, *In for a 
penny in for a pound/ and that as she was already 
* in ' for fifty pounds, a few shillings or even sove- 
reigns more made little difference. 

* You are sure I shall have it back to-morrow, — 
the fifty pounds, I mean, — for Frank returns to 
dinner ? ' she said anxiously. 

' As sure as that I am a living woman. Oh, how 
can Dick and I ever thank you enough, or love you 
enough } You have saved us from despair and utter 
misery, you dear, good, wonderful guardian angel, 
just sent here to make us happy!' Diana Hope 
clasped Lettice round the neck as she spoke, and 
covered her face with kisses. 

Lettice felt exalted, heroic, and glad. She 
returned the kisses with interest. 

* If only you are happy,' she cried with a sort of 
triumph, * I care for nothing else.* 

* I have not a moment ! The loss of a second of 
time may be utter ruin ! — annihilation, or a thousand 
times worse ! — a despair that would make annihila- 
tion sweet ! Dear, dear creature, good-bye ! * An- 
other kiss, a warm pressure of both hands, and 
Miss Diana Hope was gone. 

Lettice remained alone in the shop quite be- 
wildered. It seemed impossible that anything had 
happened like this. Diana Hope could not have 
flung pebbles at her window ; could not have stood 
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here in the middle of the night ; could not have this 
moment left her with the fifty-pound cheque in her 
hand. It could not be, and yet it had been. What 
a wonderful thing life was! how full it was of 
unexpected and extraordinary events ! 

What could have happened to drive the two 
lovers to destruction, and compel them to take this 
imprudent, this desperate step ? Diana had spoken 
of discovery, of ruin, of Dick being arrested. What 
could any one arrest Dick for? Surely a man 
could not be arrested for intending to run away 
with a girl, if the girl was willing to be run away 
with? Lettice did not understand law, and felt 
puzzled. And where had Dick been while Miss 
Hope was with her? and where would they be 
married? Oh, how very interesting it was! how 
much more interesting than anything that had ever 
happened to Lettice, except her own courtship and 
marriage ! Would Frank have been willing to run 
away with her if any difficulties had been put in his 
way, instead of their path to matrimony having 
been, as it was, all smooth, easy, and strewn with 
flowers ? She hoped he would. It seemed such a 
spirited, manly thing to do. A woman would adore 
the man who was anxious and willing to run away 
with her. But she? Could she have behaved as 
Miss Diana was doing ? Could she have made plans, 
surmounted difficulties, and been just as desirous to 
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run away with her lover as he with her ? Lettice 
acknowledged to herself, with blushes and shame, 
that she Could not. While admiring Diana's spirit 
beyond anything, she knew that she could never 
have emulated it. She recalled the days of her 
courtship, and remembered how shy she had been ; 
how seldom she had met Frank half way ; how glad 
she had often felt of her aunt's support ; how 
difficult it would have been to her to be happy in 
marrying without it. And yet her heart told her 
that it was impossible for Diana to love Dick more 
than she had loved Frank. She knew that a glory 
and a light had come to hen life with his love which 
it had never had before, and could never be without 
again. Even there, alone as she was in the night, 
it was with blushes, smiles, and even sweet happy 
tears that she realized how much this love was to 
her, and how barren earth would be without it. 

At last, Lettice went up-stairs to her bed, where 
she lay, excited and thoughtful, for what seemed to 
her a long time, before she slept. 

She woke later with a great start, and with an 
idea that she was waked by a stone being thrown at 
her window ; but when she jumped out of bed and 
ran there to see, she found that her brain was 
only reproducing the impressions that had been so 
deeply made on it during the night. There was no 
one to be seen, and the sun was pouring his fresh 
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morning li<,^ht cheerfully down into the street — ^as 
cheerfully as if he was shining on soft grasses, and 
moss-green trees, and brightly-tinted flowers. 

In a moment Lettice remembered all the wonder- 
ful things that had happened. But had they 
happened, or were they dreams ? Oh no, they were 
not dreams ; they were very real events. Where 
was Diana Hope now? where was Dick Harrington.? 
Together, of course. And was she no longer Diana 
Hope, but Mrs. Richard Harrington ? How strange, 
how charming, how sweet it had sounded to Lettice 
when, at her wedding breakfast, her friends had 
jestingly accosted her as Mrs. Frank Tippington? 
Poor Diana Hope would have no friends to jest 
tenderly with her after this fashion ; she would 
have no wedding breakfast, no bridesmaids, no cake. 
At these ideas Lettice felt quite appalled, and began 
to wonder whether it would be any wedding 
at all. 

'I am quite sure I should not have felt as if I 
was married,' she said to herself. 

In the romance and interest attending on the 
hero and heroine of the adventure, Lettice lost sight 
of any selfish fears or thoughts about herself. She 
scarcely remembered the fifty-pound note. Diana 
would assuredly send it to her before Frank dis* 
covered that it was gone, and she would put it into 
the till, and no one ever be one bit the wiser. Of 
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course, she should tell Frank all about it by 
and by, when her friend had relieved her from 
her solemn promise of secrecy. The best part of 
everything, after all, was the telling Frank. She 
might be a little frightened at first, because perhaps 
he would think she ought not to have taken the 
note even for such a purpose, and even when it 
would be returned so soon ; but she did not suppose 
he would think about this mucky and she should 
soon coax him out of thinking about it at all. 

Lettice took her solitary breakfast, wondering 
how soon the news of Diana Hope's elopement 
would be spread through the place, and from whom 
she should first hear it ; probably from Kitty, to 
whom it would come through Pat when the first 
customers had visited the shop. But when Kitty 
entered the room to announce Mrs. Donolly, she 
did not for a moment doubt that the time had 
arrived that all her self-command and readiness 
would be called into play, and that Mrs. Donolly 
was paying her a visit at this early hour for the 
sake of communicating a very startling piece of 
scandal. She remembered how very many morning 
visits her aunt and her aunt's friends had made for 
similar purposes. 

She laid aside the sock she had true wifely 
pleasure in darning for Frank during his absence, 
and, opening an album, hastily began turning over 
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the leaves, for she thought it was a very genteel 
thing to be found looking at a book of pictures so 
early in the day. 

' Just as if I had nothing whatever to do, like a 
real lady,' said Lettice. 





CHAPTER XV. 



' I AM ruined: 



AM an early visitor ; not too early, I 
hope ? ' said Mrs. DonoUy. ' I came to 
inquire after your headache.* 

' Thanks,' drawled Lettice with a fine-lady air of 
patronage ; ' I am always glad to see you, you 
know.' She thought she had a right to be patron- 
izing. Was she not the confidential chosen friend 
of the girl whose father bought his common sherry 
of this woman's husband ? 

' And I hope your headache is better .' ' 

'Oh, it was nothing; one is not always inclined 
to go out, you know." 

Mrs. Donolly winced a little at that, and said she 
hoped Mr. Tippington had told her how much 
pleased he had been with what he saw in the 
microscope. 
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'Anything but frogs?' drawled Lettice, closing 
her eyes, as if doing so helped the words to drop 
out of her mouth. 

* Oh yes, plenty of other things,' was the good- 
humoured answer * I hope we shall convert you to 
the wonders of the microscope some day, by show- 
ing them to you. Now, I am sure Mr. Tippington 
told you a great deal ; he was quite excited.' 

' Thanks. How good of you ! But I did not hear 
a word from Frank ; and he is gone away. He 
was obliged to leave me ; he had a telegram ; his 
father is ill.' 

* His father ! Oh, I am so sorry ! The good old 
man ! How grieved Brian will be ! ' 

' Frank said he would be back to dinner. I do hope 
his father will recover : death is so shocking ; and I 
can't think what I will do if Frank is unhappy.' 

'You would be his best consoler/ replied Mrs. 
DonoUy, smiling kindly at her. 

* I never consoled any one. I never was with any 
one at all who wanted it I'm thinking that I will 
not know one little bit what to do or say.' 

Lettice was natural now, for she was interested, as 
she always was about anything that concerned her 
husband. 

* It's easy,' said Mrs. DonoUy ; * it's just thinking 
only of him, and not of yourself at all.' 

* Is it ? ' cried Lettice, surprised. 
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* It is ; and so you'll find you're doing it and you 
not knowing/ 

' It may be so/ said Lettice ; * but it's not easy, 
anyway, not to be thinking of yourself at all.' 

' You would find it so when your husband wanted 
comfort,' replied the other again, smiling at her very 
kindly. 

Lettice's eyes met hers, and a sweet responsive 
smile broke over her fair young face. 

* I'm not good enough for him at all,' she said, 
*but sometimes I think I will be. It is to give up 
my own fancies for his. We do not always think 
alike, you know, Mrs. Donolly ; and now he is away 
from me, I'm sorry for it' 

* You will think more and more like him,' replied 
Mrs. Donolly with gentle eagerness. * He is so good 
and sensible. My husband has sudi a high opinion 
of him ; he is so steady, and was so well brought up. 
His mother' — 

' Oh, mercy, Mrs. Donolly,' was the reply as Lettice 
relapsed into her affectation ; ' don't bring his mother 
over me, if you please. I'm tired of her entirely. 
Sure it's the married men have no right to have 
mothers, I'm thinking.' 

*I wonder what his mother will do if it pleases 
God to take her husband ? ' replied Mrs. Donolly 
gravely. 'She would be too lonely at the farm. 
When old Mr. Tippington was so til before, Frank 
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told Brian he always meant to give her a home if 
his father died. You know the old gentleman has 
been in a precarious state for so long, they had to 
think about it/ 

Lettice actually screamed. 

* Give her a home ! — here ! ' she cried ; ' that dread- 
ful strict old woman ! Oh, that will be too unkind 
and cruel ! It's not Frank will do it ; I will not be 
frightened/ 

Mrs. Donolly looked at her quite pained, and the 
kindly expression with which she had regarded her 
till now faded out of her face. 

'She is one of the best women and mothers I 
know,' she said gravely. * However, it is no business 
of mine, Mrs. Tippington ; but your husband loves 
her dearly.' 

Lettice bit her lips and said no more. She could 
not believe that Frank would inflict his mother on 
her, and break up the tite-a-tite life which surely 
had as great a charm for him as for her. And to 
have a strict old woman living for ever over the shop 
with her, shocked at everything she did or said ! 
She would much sooner die. Frank could not and 
should not do it. However, old Mr. Tippington was 
alive yet, and she devoutly hoped he might live to 
be a hundred years old. Then her thoughts sud- 
denly returned to Diana Hope and the adventures 
of the night before. Had she not run away, after 
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all ? How was it that Mrs. Donolly was not open- 
mouthed about it ? 

' Is there any news this morning ? ' she asked with 
a well-assumed air of languid indifference. 

' News } * replied the other, surprised at the sudden 
question. ' Do you mean politics ? ' 

' Politics ! ' echoed Lettice with an affected laugh, 
and believing herself very genteel in quoting Miss 
Diana Hope. * Not if I knows it ! I hope IVe not 
come to politics yet. Any news in Clanmena, Mrs. 
Donolly } ' 

' None that I am aware of, except that the butchers 
promise us meat a halfpenny a pound cheaper next 
week.' 

* My ! is that all ? And is that to be called news, I 
wonder ? Now at Rostrevor there was always news 
to be had for the asking — somebody dead, or born, 
or married, or run away/ and as she uttered the last 
two words she looked keenly at her companion, but 
that lady was evidently unaware that there was any 
particular meaning attached to them. 

' Strange,' thought Lettice ; ' she can't have given 
it up, and she can't have run away last night and it 
not be known all over Clanmena by this time. 
What is the meaning of it at all }' 

. * We are to have a committee of the Dorcas to- 
morrow. I hope we may consider you as a member 
of the society ? * said Mrs. Donolly. 
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* I can't say ; I have not thought about it/ 
' I think you would like it/ 

*Well, I suppose you may. One is not bound 
to attend very regularly, I suppose ? ' 

' You will get interested in it and like to attend/ 

' Will I ? ' and Lettice yawned. 

Mrs. DonoUy took the hint and rose to leave her, 
not feeling as if her visit had been much of a success. 

* I shall be anxious to hear how the old gentleman 
is, and will send to inquire in the evening,' she said 
pleasantly. 

' You are very good/ was the reply, as Lettice rose 
with alacrity to speed the parting guest. 

*I am almost afraid that Brian was right about 
her, and that there will be nothing to get on with in 
her.' Then she smiled and shook her head at herself. 
' Take care,' she said ; ' is it not only that you don't 
get on with her ? Is it not only that she does not 
happen to like you ? And does that make any 
difference in what hetr character is.? Does that 
change the true love for her husband on which you 
founded all your hopes for her.? Self-love does 
make us very unjust.* 

So, judging herself, not Lettice, Mary Donolly 
went home to teach and pet her child and attend to 
her household affairs. 

The day was a long and heavy one to Lettice, 
very difficult to get through. At last, when she 
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saw her husband coming up the street, she could 
hardly believe that she really did so, though she had 
been watching for more than an hour only to see 
him come walking up the street, and had been every 
moment disappointed because she did not do so. 
She flew down the stairs, and flung herself into his 
arms as he entered the house, and, when clasped 
to his heart, each enjoyed a moment of intense 
bliss. 

' Oh, Frank,* she cried, * you shall never leave me 
again!' 

* My darling ! * was his sole reply. 

Hand in hand they >vent up-stairs, so happy to be 
together that they thought of nothing else. At last 
Lettice-remembered why he had left her. 

'And how is your father?' she asked. 

* He is better. He rallied while I was there ; he 
is not in danger now. They were so glad to see me, 
and my mother wants you to go and help her ; but 
I can't spare you, darling/ and he drew her fondly 
towards him. 

' Sure I won't go, then,' she cried stoutly. ' I can't 
spare myself either.' 

'And what have you been doing with yourself 
while I was away } ' 

Lettice blushed as the recollection of what she 
had been doing, quite forgotten in the pleasure of 
seeing her husband, returned to her; and she 
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thought how glad she would be when she could tell 
him everything. 

' Not much, indeed/ she replied evasively. ' Mrs. 
Donolly was here this morning, and maybe I spent 
the rest of the time watching for you.' 

They sat down to dinner, and while they were yet 
at table, a message came from Mr. Hope requesting 
that Mr. Tippington would step up to the Castle 
at his earliest convenience. Lettice gave a great 
start, and her cheeks burned furiously at the message. 
What could have happened to make Diana's father 
send for her husband } Was it possible that he had 
in any way discovered that she was his daughter's con- 
fidant, and having discovered her elopement, meant 
to question Frank about it.^ At first the idea 
frightened her; but then she laughed privately 
as she reflected how entirely Frank, in his ignor- 
ance and simplicity, would play her game for her, 
how he would deny her having heard a word of 
or done a thing in the matter, and by telling a 
number of unconscious lies, might save her the 
embarrassing necessity of telling any conscious 
ones. 

With these thoughts she quite enjoyed the idea of 
the impending interview between the two men, and 
made her husband hurry his dinner, that he might 
not keep the old gentleman waiting. 

And if you see Miss Diana Hope, Frank,' she 
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said artfully, 'you might be asking her when the 
next singing practice is to be/ 

' Miss Diana/ she thought to herself ; * probably 
Miss no longer, but Mrs. Dick Harrington. Was he 
christened Dick, I wonder ? or is she Mrs. Richard 
Harrington } Will Frank ever have finished his 
rice pudding } If he only knew my impatience for 
the news, he would not be so slow. It is a wonder 
why men are always slow when one wants them to 
be quick, and quick when one wants them to be 
slow. Men are made for the aggravation of women.* 

In her restless excitement of expectation, she 
could not stay quietly in the house, but put on her 
hat to walk part of the way with her husband. He 
woyld not let her go to the Castle and wait about in 
the grounds, as she wished to do, as he said it would 
be an intrusion ; so they parted at the gates, when 
he charged her to go back at once, and he would 
follow as quickly as he could. 

* I can*t imagine what Mr. Hope will want with me,' 
he said ; ' he never sends for me when he is ordering 
books or paper. He writes an order maybe, or he 
comes to the shop ; and sometimes I take him up 
books to choose, but he never sent for me like this.' 

* No, my dear,* thought Lettice ; * and never had 
such reason.' 

She tripped gaily back when her husband had 

left her. 

Q 
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* It would have been nicer/ she thought, * if he had 
let me go in, and went about near the Castle, and 
perhaps little Doe might have run out and told me 
all that had happened ; but Frank is so very 
particular, and so afraid of our stepping out of our 
places and making too free with the gentry. 

* Too free, indeed I It is little he thinks how 
Diana Hope was here in the middle of the night, 
and how I am her friend and confidant, and how 
she took me in her arms and kissed me, as if she 
had known me all her life. There will be no being 
''too free" with Mrs. Dick Harrington after all I 
have done for her. It is dear friends we shall be 
for the rest of our lives at any rate. Perhaps she 
and her poor Dick, — oh, how glad I am Frank's 
name is not Dick : if it was, I would never call him 
poor; but Miss Hope cares for nothing, she only 
thinks of fun, — and perhaps she and her husband 
will ask us to go and stay with them one of these 
fine days. I don't suppose Mr. Hope would invite 
us to meet them at the Castle ; [but maybe she will 
have a home of her own before long, and I think I'll 
be one of the first friends she asks into it ! ' 

Lettice laughed as these thoughts flashed through 
her gay young brain ; and she felt so full of joy 
and youth, that she could have danced through the 
streets that led her home. 

She grew a little graver as she remembered that 
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she had to tell her husband the whole story. Not 
that she was much afraid as to how he would take 
it when he really understood what had happened, 
and from how dreadful a fate she had saved Diana 
Hope. But at first, perhaps, he might blame her a 
little, and think she had better not have interfered. 

'It would so often save embarrassment if one 
could tell the last part of a story first,* she thought ; 
*at any rate, I'll begin with Mr. Hope's horrible 
plans for his daughter, so that Frank may see I 
only did my duty when I prevented them.* 

Frank returned home sooner than his wife ex- 
pected him. Certainly, if sent for about the 
elopement, Mr. Hope had not found much to say 
to him on the subject. Poor, innocent, ignorant 
Frank had denied everything, doubtless, assured 
Diana's father that Lettice knew nothing about it 
and could have had no hand in it whatever. She 
laughed softly at the idea of this, when she reflected 
that she, and she alone, had provided both funds 
and clothes for the little excursion, and that without 
her it never could have taken place at all. 

How amazed Mr. Hope would be, could he guess 
that it was his own fifty pound note that had 
enabled his daughter to run away ! 

* Well } ' she cried eagerly as her husband entered 
the drawing-room over the shop, where she patiently, 
or rather impatiently, awaited him. 
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* Well ? * he replied, smiling. * Sure it was nothing 
of interest to us, only a queer sort of a mistake 
Mr. Hope had made — queer enough for such a man 
of business as he is/ he added with a little laugh. 

Lettice hardly took in the meaning of the words. 
' And Miss Diana ? ' she said. 
' Miss Diana ; what about her ? * 

* Did you see her ? ' As she asked the question, 
Lettice gave a little laugh not unlike the one Frank 
had indulged in just before. 

* See her, did I } How could I, when she's not 
there ? ' 

' She isn't there .? Oh, Frank, tell me.* 
Frank looked at her in mild surprise. 

* And what is there to tell ? It's to her aunt she s 
gone. Her aunt was taken ill last night while Mr. 
Hope was out at a dinner, and Miss Diana was sent 
for, and she had to go, and another little Miss Hope 
asked me to tell you that there will be no practising 
till she is back/ 

' Little Doe. You saw little Doe ? ' 

* And who is little Doe, Lettice dear i * 

'Oh,' she cried impatiently, 'it is the name the 
youngest Miss Hope goes by.' 

* I would not call her by it, then, if I was you, 
though her sister may.' 

' What will it signify what I call her ? She sent 
me that message ? ' 
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' She did; 

' Are those the very words, Frank dear ? * 

* How can I tell ? Is it the words that matter ? 
It is the meaning I'm giving you, any way/ 

*Very well,* said Lettice; *you are sure, then, 
she said nothing more ? ' 

* Not a word that I can remember, good, bad, or 
indifferent.' 

Then Frank left her, and went down into the 
shop, which was closed for the night He remained 
for some minutes, after which he called her loudly 
from the foot of the stairs. She was thinking 
earnestly over what he had told her, and endeavour- 
ing to make the truth out of the message he had 
received. 

Diana pretended she had received a summons to 
her aunt during her father's absence, and little Doe 
had been left to tell, her father the story — yes, the 
story in two senses of the word, for it was a lie that 
the elder sister had instructed the child to repeat to 
their father. Lettice shrank a little as this idea 
came forcibly before her, and then consoled herself 
by thinking that the father had brought it entirely 
on himself by worldliness, want of principle, and 
tyranny. The lie, if fault it was, was his fault — not 
Diana's or little Doe's. It was told to save his 
daughter from being married to a man who had 
certainly one wooden leg — perhaps two — and no 
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character. Were not Diana and little Doe justified 
in doing anything under such very trying, such very 
unusual circumstances ? She was roused from these 
reflections by hearing her husband call her, and 
jumping up, she ran hastily down to him. He was 
standing in the shop before the open till, a candle 
in one hand, while with the other he kept rum- 
maging over its contents. He stopped doing this 
when she came to him, and, lifting up a scared, 
somewhat pale face, looked blankly at her. 

'Lettice,' he cried, 'am I mad or dreaming.? 
Do you remember the paper sticking out of my 
waistcoat pocket } ' 

' I do, Frank.* 

' And was it here that I put it, then } * 

* Did you 1 I think you did. I might not notice 
in particular/ replied the wife, faltering a little. 

* I did put it there, and it's gone ; it's not here 
now, nowhere,' and he rummaged the drawer again 
in a helpless, violent sort of way. 'My God, 
Lettice, what am I to do } ' 

Lettice was amazed to hear such an exclamation 
from her husband's lips — he who was so very par- 
ticular, so very reverent in his language always. 

' But what does it matter } ' she asked. 

' Matter ! ' cried he. ' Didn't I tell you ? Do you 
forget everything 1 It was Mr. Hope's subscription 
to the hospital, trusted to me — trusted^ you know, 
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Lettice, as treasurer. Sure I told you ; you can't 
forget ? ' 

'I remember, now you speak of it. You can't 
have lost it, Frank dear ; you must have put it in 
some other place.' 

* I did not ; I put it here. Lettice, I am a ruined 
man ! ' He looked so white, and his eyes shone so, 
that Lettice felt terrified and gave a little scream. 

* It will come back,' she cried on the impulse of 
the moment ; and then correcting herself, she added, 
' I mean that it can't be lost ; but even if it was, 
dear, it's not so bad. You can make it up. Nobody 
will ask a word or be a bit the wiser. You will 
not be wanting it till the end of the year, and you 
shall save fifty pounds easy by that time.' 

* Fifty pounds, Lettice ? It was five hundred ! ' 

* Five hundred ! ' screamed she. 

' Five hundred, no less. He gave it to me by a 
mistake, bad luck to him ! and found it out an hour 
ago, when he sent for me.' 

Lettice stood with open mouth and blank eyes 
staring at her husband. She did not know what to 
say. She saw no light that she could give him. 
She felt terrified, and yet she knew that it would 
all come right very soon, and that Diana would 
return her the money. Only, bound as she was by 
her promise, she could not give Frank this comfort ; 
and she could imagixie w^hat his distress must be 
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without it, for though she had spoken so easily of 
his saving fifty pounds, even she knew that he could 
never make up the five hundred. 

* Lettice/ cried he, ' what is to be done ? I did 
put it there. You saw me yourself.' 

' I did/ The words were uttered scarcely above 
her breath ; they were scarcely audible, but he 
heard them. 

'You did. We spoke of it, and it's gone, and 
the key I never let out of my pocket. I can't have 
put it anywhere else after, for it was only just 
before I went to my father, Lettice dear, help me ! 
What's the meaning of it ? what will I do ? ' He 
looked so scared and wild with that poor, white 
face of his, — so unlike the Frank who had courted 
and married her, — that Lettice felt scared, and wild 
too, in her inability to assist him and her bewilder- 
ment as to what she would say. 

'You will find it, Frank, you will find it,' was 
all she could cry out to him ; but she cried that with 
such heartiness, that the mere manner and words 
almost comforted him, though the meaning of them 
did not, for where could he find it.^ He had put 
it into the till, and it was gone, and there was 
nowhere else that he could even look for it, much 
less that he could hope to find it He never had 
walked in his sleep in his life, and even if he had, 
he had not slept since he put the note in the till ; 
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for he had gone at once to his father, summoned by 
his mother^s telegram. 

He stared in Lettice's face, then, unable to make 
up his mind that there was nothing more that could 
be done, and yet perfectly well aware that he could 
do nothing. 

' I am a ruined man,* he said at last ; * and I have 
brought ruin on you, darling, whom I thought to 
cherish, and whom I love like the veins of my 
heart.' 

Lettice burst into tears. 

* Sure, dorit talk so,* she sobbed out ; * you are 
not — you have not — you will find it 1 * 





CHAPTER XVI. 



' / TOOK it: 



gT was in vain that Lettice endeavoured 
to comfort Frank, for Frank was not 
to be comforted. He felt bewildered 
with the weight of this misfortune, and the trnpossi- 
bilJty of seeing a way out of it. At last he begged 
Lettice to go to bed. It was late enough, and she 
could do nothing for him. Nothing could be done 
that night. In the morning he must go to Mr. 
Hope, and face his fate. He had already searched 
for the fatal cheque everywhere, in all the places 
where he knew perfectly well it could not be, as 
well as in the one place where it should be, yet 
was not ; but he determined to make another hunt 
through drawer and cabinet and desk once again, 
so as to feel perfectly certain that it was not in 
the house. After this search, which he knew must 
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be ineffectual, he promised Lettice that he would 
come to bed too. 

* It will be found, Frank ; I know it will. You 
will have it in a day or two/ she kept repeating 
over and over again. *Just tell Mr. Hope you'll 
send it him in two days, or three maybe at the 
most. Just tell him that, and be easy. Stupid old 
man ! it's his fault entirely. What right had he 
to be so careless.^' and so, reluctantly enough, 
Lettice left her husband and went to bed. 

She could not sleep for a long time, thinking over 
all that had happened. Indeed, she did not wish to 
sleep ; she wanted to be awake when Frank came, 
and to go on assuring him that all would be right, 
and must be right, and should be right. She could 
not help thinking a good deal about Diana, and 
how she had managed to get away, and what she 
would do when she discovered that she had five 
hundred pounds in her possession instead of fifty ; 
and then came back the one thought that had 
hardly left her mind since she had heard of Mr. 
Hope's mistake, how soon would Diana send her 
the- money, free Frank from his difficulties, and 
herself from the promise of secrecy, that was such 
a burthen to her } If she could only see little Doe. 
Little Doe would be sure to be able to tell her all 
about it, and probably could even tell her how and 
when Diana meant to repay the money. 
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And just at this point in her reveries, though as 
resolved as ever to be awake when Frank came up, 
Lettice fell fast asleep, and dreamt not at all of the 
troubles that filled her mind up to the moment of 
sleeping, but of woods and of flowers, of flowing 
rivers and of pretty music. And this is one of the 
strangest parts of dreaming, that we hardly ever do 
dream of what we most think of, and never continue 
in slumber the chain of thoughts last held by the 
waking mind. She did not know that she had 
slept, and she did not know that she had been 
waked by some noise, but she was suddenly aware 
that there was a dim light in the room, and that 
Frank was standing there. 

* Frank ! * she cried ; * and haven't you been to 
bed at all ? ' Then she saw, to her surprise, that 
he was not undressing, but was putting his clothes 
on. 

* I have been in bed, but you were sleeping so 
soundly, poor darling ; and then I went to sleep 
myself for a minute or two, and I woke up with 
a sudden shock and a recollection that explained 
everything.' 

* My ! ' cried Lettice, * what can that be } * 

'Just this : I had not the key with me. I changed 
my coat before I went away, and left the key in 
the pocket of it.' 

* And what does that prove ? * she said faintly. 
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her heart seeming to stand still with a throb of 
fear. 

* That villain Pat has robbed me, and he came 
with a poor mouth and the pitiful story that his 
mother was lying, and I let him go home to her like 
the soft fool that I am ; and if he will not be off to 
America by this, with the five hundred pounds in his 
pocket, it*s more luck than I deserve, that's all.* 

* And what will you do now ? * 

* What will I do ? Why, go to his mother's, to be 
sure, and see if he is there, and if he is not, tele- 
graph to Cork, I suppose, to stop his getting on 
board an American ship — the rascal ! ' 

Lettice felt excessively frightened. Then she 
remembered that he would find Pat at his mother's, 
and would discover that he was innocent ; so she 
contented herself with saying : 

' It's not' he that took it, I'm sure of that, any- 
how.' 

' It's no one else, then, unless you will have taken 
it yourself,' replied her husband, laughing a little 
grimly ; and Lettice, at the words, crouched down 
and hid her head under the bedclothes. 

Frank went away, hope and anger in his face 
instead of the helpless bewilderment of the pre- 
ceding evening. But there was no more sleep for 
Lettice that night. It was very early morning, the 
twilight before sunrise was all the light to be seen, 
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and it was hours before she could get up and find a 
room fit to go into. But there was no more sleep for 
her^ and she lay awake thinking and thinking, the 
thoughts chasing one another through her brain till 
she felt as if she was losing all control over them, 
and was going mad. She assured herself that it 
must all end right and that the good end must come 
soon ; and she supposed it was just as well that 
Frank should have taken up this idea about Pat, as 
the five miles to his mother's and back, and the 
examination into the matter, would take time and 
prevent his going to Mr. Hope as soon as, otherwise, 
he would have done. Perhaps she should hear from 
Diana in time to enable him to take the five hundred 
pounds with him when he did go, and if so, after all, 
no harm would have been done. 

Diana Hope must have left Clanmena more 
than twenty-four hours now. She was certain to 
return the note the day before, so that Lettice would 
receive it that very day. She might change it and 
keep a little, but surely not more than they could 
make up ; or, more likely, she and Dick Harrington 
would only spend the money she had also taken, 
and not change the note at all when she found what 
it was ; and Lettice was already wondering with 
girlish glee whether she could manage to get it back 
into the till without Frank's knowledge, and give 
him the surprise of finding it there quite unexpectedly. 
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so that he would be forced to believe that it had 
really been there all the time. 

She laughed aloud at the idea of this, and again 
longed for the moment, as she had so often longed 
lately, when the secrecy and the mystery would be 
over, and she could tell everything to her husband. 

*And after that,* thought Lettice, 'I shall have no 
more secrets from him. I don't like it at all, having 
secrets from him.' 

When morning was well established, and the sun 
shone over the earth, she rose from her bed, feeling 
in very good spirits, and expecting and believing 
that all the difficulties would be comfortably settled 
in the course of the day. She waited breakfast half 
an hour for Frank, but he did not make his appear- 
ance, and the appetite of youth and health being 
strong within her, she was compelled to sit down to 
her breakfast without him. She kept coffee hot for 
him, however, and had the forethought not to let his 
two eggs be boiled till he came in. She was cer- 
tainly improving in housekeeping. 

' I will make him very comfortable when he comes 
in, dear fellow,* she thought. ^\X.is pleasant to take 
care of one's husband. I never thought of that when 
he was courting me ; it seemed to me then to be only 
Me. But this is quite a new pleasure. Marriage is 
even better than I expected.* 

At last, flushed, heated, and tired, this husband 
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who was assuming a new importance in his wife's 
eyes returned to her. 

The hot coffee was poured out and the eggs boiled 
and put before him, and he sat down and ate his 
breakfast in silence. 

'And what did Pat say?' said Lettice at last, 
unable to bear the suspense any longer. ' Sure the 
poor boy never touched the note at all, did he now, 
Frank } ' 

'The poor boy! the poor thief, you'd better be 
saying, Lettice. What doubt can there be of his 
guilt ? Who else will have taken it ? ' 

* Did he confess it, then ? * she asked with a sly 
twinkle in her eye. 

* He did not He is a hardened fellow. But he 
will confess it before I have done with him. He is 
in the hands of the police.' 

Lettice gave a scream and jumped up from her 
chair. 

' Oh, not really ! You never were so cruel Not 
the police ! Oh, the poor boy ! ' 

Frank looked at her surprised. 

' 'Deed he is,* he replied ; * and why does it shock 
you ? The hardened young villain, to steal five 
hundred pounds out of his master's till ! And what 
did you expect that I was going to do ? Was I to 
let him off, if you please } ' 

' But the police, Frank ! ' she cried ; 'not the police ! ' 
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' And what will the police be for, but to apprehend 
thieves ? But it's true for you, Letty, that Fve had 
a sad scene to go through, and maybe it will be the 
death of the poor mother. She's ill enough, God 
help hen' 

Lettice looked white and wild, and began 
walking about the room, wringing her hands. 

'Frank,' she said at last, * listen to me. He did 
not take it ! ' 

* Did not he } ' replied her husband coolly ; * who 
did, then, if you please } * 

* Never mind who took it. You will get it back 
again, I know ; and I know that poor boy did not 
take it. He did not^ Frank ; and you must believe 
me and take him away from the police, and send 
him back to his mother,' and with the last words 
she gave a little sob. 

* Be quiet, Lettice darling. It's distressing yourself 
you are for no reason. The boy is a hardened 
sinner ; he was sure to come to a bad end, and it's 
better for him he is found out early.' 

* It is not. Pat is innocent. Frank, I know he is 
innocent. I know who took it' 

Now it was Frank's turn to jump from his chair 
and to look almost as white and wild as Lettice, as 
he seized her by both her wrists and gazed into her 
eyes, astonished and incredulous. 

* You know who took it } ' he said slowly. , 

R 
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' I do/ she cried, shrinking from him. * Oh, Frank, 
Frank, let me go ! ' 

' It is not possible,' he said ; ' you cannot know. 
Lettice, how dare you tell me a lie ? ' 

*It is not a lie; I do know,' she exclaimed 
angrily. * Pat is innocent, and you must let him go. 
Oh, Frank, some one must tell his mother directly 
— the poor, poor woman ! ' 

'I will not let him go; I will not send to his 
mother. He will be tried, and condemned, and 
transported ; there is quite enough evidence against 
him. Lettice, if you are not pretending, you must 
tell me all you know. Nothing else can save Pat 
And his mother will die, and it will be you who 
killed her. Who took it?' 

Lettice shrank and cowered at the frightful words ; 
then while he still held her captive by the hands, 
she stood erect, and cried out quite loudly : 

* I took it ! ' 

Her husband let go her hands, started back 
several paces from her, and sank into a chair, 
trembling and looking as if he was going to faint. 

Lettice stood staring at him, frightened out of 
her senses, and not in the least knowing what to do 
or say next 

' You took it ! ' he said at last in a voice that she 
would not have recognised as his; *you took it! 
Am I mad, or did you s^y you took it ? ' 
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There was no answer, but the silence was answer 
enough. 

* Where is it ? ' he exclaimed, as if with a sudden 
hope ; * why did you take it ? ' 

Lettice shook her head. 

' I cannot tell you,* she said. 

* You cannot tell me ? ' 

* I cannot, Frank. It will all come right. Oh, do 
tell Pat's mother .? * 

* Yes,' he said slowly, * I will tell Pat's mother, and 
I will tell Mr. Hope also. My God, what ruin is 
this ? My own wife a t;hief ! ' 

* I am not a thief ! How dare you say it } * 

* Not a thief, and took that five hundred pound 
note.^ I will know. You shall answer me. Lettice, I 
will never speak to you, look at you, live with you 
again, unless you answer me. What have you done 
with it ? ' 

He spoke very sternly, more sternly than she 
had had any idea he could speak to any one, most 
of all to her, and Lettice's heart died within her. 
But her promise ! She could not break the 
promise that Diana Hope had made her swear to 
keep. 

*I cannot tell you,* was all she said, and she 
looked miserable, and he thought guilty besides. 

* Very well,* he said, * I shall leave you for a little 
time while I get that poor boy his liberty, and he 
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shall go to his mother ; and then I will come back, 
and try once more if you will tell me/ 

He spoke in a low, subdued voice, like a man that 
has made up his mind to the worst, and walked out 
of the room very quietly without even looking at 
her. 

Lettice remained behind almost in a stupor. 
What could she do ? Oh, what could she do ? Oh, 
how was it she had dared to take the money ? Oh, 
why had she mixed herself up in Diana Hope's 
affairs? Oh, when should she be able to tell 
Frank ? 

The letters were brought in at that moment, and 
she saw that one was directed to her in Diana's 
hand. She tore it open as a famishing creature 
might snatch food, and with unbelieving eyes read 
the following words : — 

Kind Friend,— It is awfully jolly. We are off to 
Italy. Dick's friend did not turn up, so but for you 
we should have been done for. Five Aundred thanks. 
Bum this, and don't forget the promise you swore to 
keep, for breaking it will ruin us. — ^Yours gratefully, 

' Diana Harrington.' 

Yes, it was with unbelieving eyes she read this 
heartless little note. Off to Italy ! ' Five hundred 
thanks ' underlined, as if to let her know she had the 
five hundred pounds. The promise she had sworn to 
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keep ! What should she do ? what could she do ? 
Could she never tell Frank ? Must he always look 
at her with those stem eyes ? Lettice began to feel 
very ill. Her undisciplined mind, untrained and 
unused to endurance, could not grasp or bear all 
that had so suddenly fallen on it. A bewildered, 
stunned sensation came upon her. She sat still, 
staring blankly forward, doing nothing and almost 
feeling nothing. 

Meantime Frank had gone off to liberate Pat and 
send him to his mother. 

'Before it is too late,* he said bitterly to 
himself, *or maybe the poor old woman's death 
will lie at our door.' 

What sudden misery had fallen on him since 
yesterday ! What dreadful annihilations of all hope 
and happiness had overwhelmed him ! What was 
it } It could not be what it seemed to be, what her 
own voice had told him that it was ; it could not be 
that Lettice was a thief! 

He went to the lock-up house and withdrew his 
charge against Pat. He then desired him to run off 
to his mother and make her happy. After that, 
what was next to be done ? 

While he was asking himself that question, he met 
Mr. Vellacot, the draper, in the street. 

* The top of the morning to you, Mr. Tippington,' 
that cheerful man said very cheerfully. * And here's 
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a little account I was just bringing you. Short 
reckonings make long friends/ 

He took a bundle of little accounts out of his pocket, 
and handed to Frank the special one that belonged 
to him, and then bustled on to attend to his other 
business. 

Frank did not recognise, in the chaos of his mind, 
the fact that he had no account at. Vellacot's while 
mechanically opening the note, and reading without at 
first understanding it the items of Lettice's bill. The 
cuffs, collars, and gloves purchased for herself opened 
the account ; then came the bag, dress, shawl, and 
handkerchiefs,- and the total was seventeen pounds 
nine shillings. 

It was not the amount of the bill that struck a 
dagger into Frank Tippington's heart. It was this 
fresh discovery against his wife — the confirmation of 
every fear, the destruction of every hope, that it 
brought upon him. Since his marriage, occasional 
doubts of the wisdom of his choice had flitted across 
his mind, unrecognised by him at the time as doubts, 
called up only by aggravating circumstances, and for- 
gotten under the influence of kind words and gentle 
kisses; but all, and more than all rushed back 
to him now — not only what he had felt or 
what these doubts meant, but all they might have 
meant, all they must mean under the dreadful light 
that had burst upon him. His wife was a deceiver. 
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an impostor, a bad girl who had taken him in and 
made him marry her. His wife ! His Lettice ! 
Could it be ? Was it possible ? 

Still, however extravagant and false she might be, 
that could not account for her having stolen the five 
hundred pounds, as she evidently had not paid debts 
with it, or this bill would not still be unpaid He 
had eaten no breakfast, he had slept hardly at all, he 
had risen fromTiis bed in the middle of the night, and 
now, standing out in the bright, beautiful morning 
sunshine which poured down on his head, his brain 
reeled and turned giddy with all the horrible thoughts 
that pressed upon it, and the ruin that stared him in 
the face. He staggered, and would have fallen with 
a sudden sensation of faintness ; but a friendly hand 
caught him ere he fell, and Brian DonoUy, who 
happened to be passing at the moment, supported 
him into his office, which was close by, and placing 
him in a chair, loosened his collar and threw a little 
water in his face. 

Frank, who had never fainted before, was a long 
time coming back quite to be himself again ; and in 
that painful transition state which I suppose we all of 
us know, between death and life, he smiled a wan, 
sickly smile, and said drearily : 

' Why did you not let me die } ' 

' My dear boy ! ' cried his astonished friend. 

Then Frank looked pitifully at him. He had not 
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yet recovered full command of himself, or entire 
consciousness of his life. He shook his head sadly 
from side to side. 

'Lettice/ he said, speaking painfully and with 
difficulty. ' It is Lettice/ 

*' Is she ill ? ' cried Brian DonoUy, alarmed. 

' She has ruined me/ was the reply, and he burst 
into sudden tears. 

These brought him more to himself, and as they 
did so a hint dropped by Brian some days before 
as to the advisability of looking after Lettices 
acquaintances, and the po.ssibility of her former 
Rostrevor acquaintances not being desirable for her 
to retain now — a hint lightly dropped and more 
lightly heard, flashed with a new, unexpected 
meaning into his mind. He fancied that he saw 
a significant expression in Donolly's face. He 
grasped his arm and cried out, 'What do you 
know ? ' 

'Very little,' replied the other soothingly. ' Com- 
pose yourself, my dear boy, and I will tell you just 
all I do know ; but it is not much.' 

' Tell me ; maybe it will explain things.' 

Brian DonoUy related frankly what he had seen 
on the night of the practising — the face at the 
window, the incident of the letter, and the song 
about the bridge, of which he had thought nothing 
at the time ; but business having called him in that 
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direction the next morning, he had been shocked 
and confounded by seeing his friend's wife in close 
conversation with the same man who had handed 
her the letter the night before. He saw him again 
give it to her ; and when he gave it, he was standing 
by the pebble ridge, near the little bridge ; and then 
the meaning of the song suddenly, flashed upon him. 
He had not known what to do, and did not like even 
to tell his wife of circumstances so suspicious ; but 
he had dropped that hint about former acquaintances 
to his friend, thinking that his doing so might put 
him a little on his guard. 

Frank listened as a man listens to his doom, when 
that doom is utter misery, ruin, and disgrace. He 
could not doubt, from Brian Donolly's description, 
that the man was the same to whom he had seen 
Lettice handing a letter in the shop. He imagined 
further that she had deceived him when, in answer 
to his question, she had said he was the stranger 
whom she had met accidentally by the river. He 
was a former acquaintance, perhaps a former lover, 
whose very existence as such was to be concealed 
from her husband, and whose silence (probably) was 
to be bought by the fifty pound note. She had 
given that note in ignorance of its real amount ; but 
the man who could take fifty pounds from her would 
not scruple to pocket five hundred ! It was a tissue 
of deceit and wickedness from beginning to end, and 
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he, Frank Tippington, was a duped husband, and 
the most miserable man on earth. 

He commanded himself sufficiently not to betray 
his wife to his friend, but his white ghastly face and 
hollow eyes showed that friend what he suffered. 
And though Lettice was not the guilty creature he 
supposed her to be, this suffering was actually 
brought upon him by her, by the wife who dearly 
loved him — brought upon him by her thoughtless- 
ness, her vanity, and her want of fixed principle and a 
high standard of right Much is said of what men 
make their womenkind suffer ; but women, too, have 
the power of making noble and high-principled men 
bite the dust in bitterness and shame. And they can 
do this without actual sin, and from what they them- 
selves consider only little, trifling faults. It would 
be well if girls laid this to heart, and reflected 
on all to which these 'little trifling faults' may 
lead. 

Frank Tippington thanked his friend for speaking 
as he had done, and in doing so gave him a grasp 
of the hand in which he seemed to himself to take 
leave of youth and happiness, and the bright times 
in which their friendship had grown and flourished, 
for ever. 

He left him, manning himself for what was still 
before him ; and Brian watched him as he went down 
the street with pitying, regretful eyes. 
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' Poor fellow ! ' he said. ' Poor fellow ! And to 
this state a noble man is brought by the follies of a 
woman/ and with a sudden rush of gratitude and 
love, he offered up a thanksgiving to God for his 
own Mary. 





CHAPTER XVII. 



WHAT HE DID. 



SHEN Frank again stood before Lettice and 
looked down into her face, he seemed to 
her like an avenging angcI — young, stem, 
and beautiful. 

He was entirely changed from the devoted lover 
and husband, who, if angry for a minute, was in a 
minute appeased, and when differing from her in 
opinion, was so easily coaxed, if not to change his, 
at all events to give it up to hers. And as Lettice 
felt a terrible fear of his anger rise up in her heart, 
she also felt a new sort of love rise with it — a love 
that thought of him, not of herself; the true love that 
leads to devotion, sacrifice, and the annihilation of self. 
' Lettice,' he said, ' I've come to give you one more 
chance. Tell me the truth. Why did you take the 
money, and to whom did you give it .' ' 
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Should she break her vow ? Should she tell him 
and be forgiven and happy? He would not blame 
her very much after all. She had been foolish and 
wrong, and in the light of this new love in her heart, 
she had a glimmering, for the first time, of how foolish 
and how wrong she had been. But if she confessed all, 
he would forgive her, she thought, and love her again. 

Then she looked up into his eyes, and she felt that 
he was noble and true. Could he ever love her or 
forgive her with anything but the forgiveness of con- 
tempt if she broke her promise, a promise that she 
had sworn to keep. 

* Oh, Frank,' she cried, * I cannot tell you !' 

* You can,' he said ; * every one can do the right.' 

* It will not be the right. I've promised ! ' 

* Promised ! ' he repeated, and there was disdain 
in his voice, she could not understand why ; 'promised 
to deceive your husband ! And you will not tell me ? 
Think better of it, Lettice. Give yourself a chance ; 
give me a chance, Lettice.' 

She was silent. Her own mind was in an agony 
of distress. Her silence produced the impression of 
obstinacy and resolution in the wrong. 

* Did you give it to that man I found you in the 
shop with } * 

Her mouth was forming itself into the shape 
of * No,' but as he continued no word was uttered. 
*Is it he who has got it.^ Did he try to give 
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a letter to you that night Donolly stopped him ? 
Was it yourself met him by the little bridge ? Yes — 
yes — ^yes ! ' he cried passionately ; ' I see " yes " in your 
face to every question I ask you. Say it with your 
lips, girl ; confess your sins, whatever they are, and I 
will know what to do/ 

In Lettice's innocent mind no dreaming of her 
husband's real meaning arose. She could not under- 
stand the nature of the passion that burst from him, 
or why the idea that she had given the note to the 
fisherman appeared to make him more angry than 
the fact that she had taken it. In taking it at all, 
surely the sin, if it was a sin, lay ; if she gave it to 
another person, it showed at least that it was from 
pity or generosity she had sinned, not from any 
more selfish or baser motive. 

She shivered, trembled, and at last spoke, answer- 
ing him in a low voice. 

' I can't explain, then. I took the note, and that's 
all I can tell you.' 

Frank drew a long breath. It was no worse than 
he had expected ; it only confirmed all that he had 
believed. Yet he felt like a man who has just re- 
ceived his death-blow, and has received it when a long 
vista of life was before him. He had hoped, then. 
Though he did not know it himself, he had hoped. 

' Put some of your things together,' he said quietly ; 
' you are going away.' 
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' Going away, Frank ? ' 

* You are going to my mother. Put a few things 
together. I will send the rest after you. There is 
not a minute to lose. The car will be starting 
already.' 

* I will not go to your mother ! * 

'You will. Do what I tell you, Lettice. My 
mother wants you, and you will go there. It is 
no use your saying a word ; do what I tell you.' 

He spoke now, indeed, as he had never spoken 
before, so quiet, so stern, so determined. Should 
she try to coax him.? should she fling her arms 
round his neck, and tell him she was his own little 
Lettice, and would not leave him ? She advanced 
a step towards him for this purpose, but something 
in his face made her stop short ; she fe/t that he 
would refuse her kisses ! 

Then her spirit rose, frightened and sorry as she 
was. Anger came to her aid. He was unjust ; he had 
no confidence in her ; he was treating her as if she 
was a common thief, when he must know that she 
only took the money for a special reason, and had 
told him that it would be returned, and that all 
would be right; he did not trust her; he was 
putting himself in the wrong by behaving to her as 
he did. It was cruel, it was heartless of him to 
send her away from him. 

Very well, then, she would go. It was not far. 
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and she felt certain it would not be for long. 
Absence would be his best cure. Away from her, 
he would remember how much he loved her. He 
would find it impossible to live without her. He 
was punishing himself as much as he was punishing 
her when he sent her away, and he would discover 
this by the following morning and come after her. 
Then there would be mutual forgiveness and happy 
reconciliation, and after this she would make him the 
best wife in the world. She would yield her wishes 
to his ; she would sew on his buttons, and darn his 
socks ; she would look after the dinner and lay the 
cloth; she would make the best tradesman's wife 
in the world ; and she would give up being genteel, 
and be content with being happy. 

With these thoughts and ideas comforting her 
under the dreadful circumstances, which formed by 
far the greatest trial that Lettice had ever had to 
endure^ she in silence obeyed her husband, and in 
a few minutes appeared again before him, dressed 
for travelling, and with a small bag in her hand. 

He looked at her, and said bitterly, ' This would 
be a good opportunity to use that travelling bag I 
would not give you, and the dress, and the shawl, 
and all the grand things you bought at Vellacot's. 
But I will send them 'all back to him ; you will not 
have one.* 

She started, and then almost laughed at the 
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complication of mistakes, wondering by what road 
they should ever travel out of them. The things he 
expected to return to Vellacot's were half way to 
Italy by this time. 

She made him no answer, for what answer was 
there that she could make him ? And he more than 
ever believed that she was guilty, sullen, and 
unrepentant. 

Never was sullenness farther from any one's 
mood and thoughts than from Lettice's at this 
moment. There was a little resentment, perhaps, 
against him for being able to send her away from 
him ; and this gave her strength to bear the being 
sent away, in the sweet, spiteful hope that twenty- 
four hours would prove to her husband that he could 
not live without her. And beyond this, there was 
only the thought of how happy she would make 
him, and how good a wife she would be. 

Of course Lettice, trusting in her own strength, 
or, perhaps a shade better, in the strength of her 
love, would have failed in all she believed that she 
could do, would a hundred times a day have relapsed 
into her fatal gentility, and thought that Frank 
ought to yield to her and not she to Frank. Her 
principles were unfixed, and she had not yet learned 
to go for help where only help can be given. But 
she had taken a step in the right direction, and 

not a small step either. Love is a great purifier. 

s 
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Frank was naturally blind to her state of mind, 
which he believed to be as bad as it well could be. 
He commanded himself to be patient. Life for 
him, he felt, was over. In Lettice's ignorance of 
the world and of business matters, she thought 
little of the consequences of the loss of the note. 
Having rescued Pat by her own confession, it never 
occurred to her that some one else must suifer in 
Pat's place. She was thinking so much of her 
husband's displeasure, and of his sending her away 
from him, that the money loss, in which all the rest 
originated, had slipped from her mind, except as it 
bore on her relation with Frank. But with Frank 
it was different Keenly alive to the dishonour and 
the disgrace she had brought on him, his whole 
existence lay before him in ruins. His love was 
shattered, and his life as a citizen, his public life, was 
shattered also ; and all this havoc was wrought by 
the little white hand he had so earnestly prayed to 
possess, and on one rosy-tipped finger of which he 
had thought himself the happiest man alive when 
allowed to slip a wedding-ring. 

Very quietly and with a sublime patience, con* 
sidering what he, by his own will, knew lay before 
him, this young tradesman carried out the part he 
had determined to perform. He walked with his 
wife to the inn whence the car started. He put 
her on it; he commended her to the care of the 
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driver, who promised himself to put her in the train ; 
he telegraphed to his mother to meet her at her final 
destination ; and then, hardest trial of all, he kissed 
her — he kissed the face he loved so much with lips so 
cold that she started back affrighted : they were like 
the lips of a corpse. 

But Lettice was on the car, which was just starting, 
when she received this kiss ; and though she made 
an impulsive attempt to jump off, cling to him, 
refuse to leave him, insist on being his own dear 
Lettice again, she was prevented by the restraining 
hand of the passenger next her, and in another 
moment it was too late and all was over. Frank's 
retreating figure was half way down the street in 
one direction, and the car was whirling round a 
corner and carrying her out of sight of him in the 
other. 

Poor Lettice, she cried nearly the whole way to 
the station ; but they were not bitter tears she shed, 
for she mourned only for the moment, for the 
present little separation, for the present misunder- 
standing between her and Frank, which a short time, 
she felt convinced, could set right, when they would 
be happier and she better than they and she had 
ever been before. 

It was very different with Frank. With a resolute 
despair he went to his fate, the hardest, he knew, 
that it was possible he could meet. 
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First he entered his own house, where the shop 
had never been opened that day. Should he keep 
it closed ? No ; that would be giving up at once. 
Pat had returned from his mother, made happy, 
poor old creature, by his visit ; so he desired him 
to take down the shutters and attend to the shop. 
After this he tried to eat and drink a little, for he 
was most anxious not to break down, but to bear 
himself like a man. 

Then he went straight to the Castle, not walking 
slowly or lingering, but with a quick, brisk step. He 
was shown into Mr. Hope's presence, in his study, 
who accosted him politely with apologies for the 
trouble he had given him. 

* I put the two notes together in one place, Mr. 
Tippington, and I must have looked too care- 
lessly at the one I gave you, and there's the 
mistake.' 

» 

* I suppose you will not have any doubt that you 
gave me the five hundred pound note, Mr. Hope ? ' 

' Any doubt, my good sir t Certainly none ; and 
the fact of your having the note in your possession 
is sufficient proof, I presume,' and Mr. Hope laughed 
at the question, which seemed to him rather astray 
from the subject, and then laughed a little more at 
his answer, which he flattered himself was a clincher. 

* Mr. Hope, I have not got the note.' 

Mr. Hope stopped laughing in a great hurry, bul- 
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not in the least understanding what was the real 
meaning of the words addressed to him. 

* You have not got the note ? * 
' No, sir/ 

* You mean that you have given it away as fifty 
pounds ? Well, this is extremely vexatious. You 
really ought to have looked at a note before giving 
it away ; and it would have been more business-like 
to have kept the actual note, Mr. Tippington, and 
not changed it for your own money. Receivers of 
other people's subscriptions cannot be too cautious 
in this particular.* 

Here was a loophole for escape. Could he not let 
Mr. Hope continue under this belief, and so, at 
least, gain time while he pretended to be following 
up a search for the note ? And had not Mr. Hope 
brought this on himself by his own carelessness, 
while he had the effrontery to blame Frank for his ? 
— a hope of escape, like a rope thrown out to a man 
who believed drowning inevitable. 

But no ; Frank rejected the hope, turned reso- 
lutely from the rope. His wife was the thief. 
His part w^as at once to shield her, and to take the 
burden of her sin on himself. 

So when Mr. Hope asked him somewhat fretfully, 
* To whom did you give the note ? ' he replied in the 
same quiet, patient manner that had been his since 
he had accepted the trouble, * To no one ; the note 
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is gone, and I have come to give myself up to 
justice/ 

Then Hope stared at him as if he did not believe 
him, and actually had not a word to say in reply. 

* I believe/ said Frank, * that it is possible I will 
recover the note, but I don't know. I can't give it 
you now, and maybe I never will be able — not but 
what I may ; but I don't think it, and I could not 
make it up, any ways, not for years. If it had been 
fifty, I might ; but not five hundred. So it is best 
to make a clean breast and to tell you the truth, and 
you will do what you like with me.' 

' But this is impossible,* said Mr. Hope ; ' you are 
talking nonsense. If it were not the morning, and 
you a respectable man, I should say you were drunk. 
What have you done with the note ? Who did you 
give it to ? Where is it } ' 

' There's nothing more I can tell you. The note 
is gone, and I'm here.' 

'And you expect, Mr. Tippington, that by this 
very extraordinary conduct you will prevail on me 
to let you off? You think I shall suppose there is 
something more behind, and that you did not take 
the note? But you mistake your man, sir — you 
mistake your man very much indeed, I shall give 
you into the hands of the police without a moment's 
compunction.' 
' I expect nothing else, sir.* 
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* What have you done with the note ? ' 
' I don't know, sir.' 

* Did you take it yourself, or who took it if you 
did not ? ' 

* I cannot tell you anything. I have not got the 
note, and so I have come myself, and I am ready to 
bear the consequences.' 

* You are, are you ? And do you know what the 
consequences will be ? I shall send for the police 
and give you into their custody while I make out a 
warrant for your committal to jail.' 

* I expect no less, sir.' 

* And then you will be tried as a thief.' 

The colour mounted to the very roots of his hair. 
He made no reply, but after a minute said, for he 
could not repress the exclamation, * God's will be 
done.' 

Mr. Hope looked at him with an astonishment 
that was not unmingled with disgust. 'Is that 
cant 1 ' he thought to himself ; * is he a hypocrite ? ' 

* Do you think it was God's will that you stole 
my money \ ' he asked sharply. 

* I beg your pardon, sir,' replied Frank, ' I did not 
expect to say that. It's absurd it must seem to 
you ; I know it must.' 

Mr. Hope was fairly puzzled by the customer he 
had to deal with. 

'Of course, sir,' Frank continued, 'after giving 
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myself up in this manner, I will not be running 
away. I will stay here safe enough while you make 
out the warrant, if you please/ 

* Oh, you will not be running away ? ' 

' Why should I ? ' replied he simply. * Fd have 
done it without coming to you at all if Td meant 
that* 

*I wonder why you did come to me/ said Mr. 
Hope, looking steadily at him. 

Frank made no reply to that. 

' ril tell you just what I think about it,* continued 
Mr. Hope ; ' I think it was a plant, a sensational 
situation like a play. You thought I was an 
uncommonly soft chap, and that I should be so 
taken with the honesty of your conduct that I 
might let you off. You Irishmen are up to anything 
dodgy.' 

' God knows, I thought nothing of the sort,* said 
Frank hastily. * I have always been told you were a 
hard man. I gave myself up because I felt it was 
the only thing I could do.* 

' Come now, I don't want to make you out worse 
than you are. I like you for telling me I'm called a 
hard man. I don't believe you meant to steal five 
hundred pounds, — I suppose you're not such a fool 
as to take what you could never repay; — but I 
think you paid some debt with my fifty pound 
note, expecting to be able to make it up in time. 
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And I think it was some disgraceful debt — some- 
thing you are ashamed to speak about ; and so you 
came here hoping I should not take any steps about 
it if you gave yourself up. But if my idea is true, 
you must see that it would be far better for you to 
tell the truth, however much the truth may tell 
against you. It may save your being committed for 
trial ; and if you are tried, it is sure to come out, and 
with the utmost publicity.' 

Frank listened attentively, but shook his head 
when the other had finished speaking. 

' It's not so,' he said ; * it's no use. Sure if it was 
so, I'd say it at once.' 

'Then I shall make out the warrant for your 
committal to prison.' 

Frank heaved a great sigh ; it was almost a sigh of 
relief. To a respectable young man who had always 
held a high character and shown that he deserved 
to hold it, a young man religiously brought up and 
who had not departed from the standard set up for 
him in his childhood, a young man rising in the 
world from the respectability of his parentage and 
his own good conduct and steadiness, this conversa- 
tion with Mr. Hope seemed the very worst trial 
that he could endure. Prison would be a palace of 
repose after it. His weary heart was stunned by 
the miserable discoveries he believed himself to 
have made about his wife, and to be in prison, shut 
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out from all the world, alone with himself and his 
anguish, was the greatest consolation he could 
think of. 

Mr. Hope watched him narrowly. He saw the 
expression almost like that of relief in his face, and 
he could not understand him. Then a new idea 
occurred to him. The whole thing was extraordinary, 
almost unparalleled, for Frank Tippington's high 
character had been well known to him before he 
granted him the lease of his shop ; and that this 
young tradesman, so happily launched in life, just 
married too, should first steal the five hundred 
pounds and immediately afterwards give himself up 
for doing so, was simply impossible. 

Was it possible that he was a monomaniac, 
wrongly accusing himself of a crime he had not 
committed } 

With this new idea entering his head, an idea that 
certainly explained away the difficulties of the case, 
Mr. Hope thought it would be well to speak to some 
of the young man's friends before he made out the 
warrant. 

' Would you not like to see your wife ? * he asked 
suddenly, wishing to take him off his guard. 

A strange spasm, like actual physical pain, 
crossed Frank's face before he replied. 

'My wife,' he said, 'is not at home. She has 
gone on a visit to my mother.' 
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This confirmed Mr. Hope's new notions. The 
man had been left alone, the wife perhaps had 
herself become alarmed at his state and had gone 
to fetch his mother, and left alone, this idea had 
preyed upon his mind and obtained possession of it. 
There is no commoner sign of incipient madness 
than the believing oneself guilty of some great 
crime. 

Mr. Hope reflected for a moment, and then 
resolved what to do. He opened the door of a 
small apartment within his study, where he trans- 
acted business with those not admitted to the study 
itself — a room furnished only with common chairs 
and a table, and with an outer door opening into a 
yard. He went in and locked the outer door. 
Then he requested Frank to wait in the little 
chamber till he was ready for him. Frank, only too 
glad to be alone, obeyed the request, threw himself 
into a chair, flung his arms on the table, and con- 
cealed his face on them. 

Mr. Hope, after shutting him in, examined some 
papers to ascertain who had recommended Frank 
for the shop and gave security for him as a good 
tenant; for Mr. Hope was a very strict man of 
business, and knew all about his own affairs. 

The man who had gone security for Frank was 
one of the most respectable in the place — Mr. Brian 
Donolly, the wine merchant ; so to him Mr. Hope 
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sent a special request that he would be so good as 
to step up to the Castle immediately. 

Mr. DonoUy attended to the summons without 
any delay, though his mind was entirely occupied 
with his poor friend Frank's domestic affairs, with 
which he did not at all connect Mr. Hope's wish to 
speak to him. 

When that gentleman had explained the matter 
in hand clearly to him, he felt more shocked and 
distressed than he had ever done in his life before. 
That Frank had stolen the money, he could not for 
one moment believe ; but if not he, who had stolen 
it ? That Lettice was the thief never for an instant 
occurred to him. It was one thing for a woman to 
have had a lover before her. marriage, whose 
acquaintance she imprudently resumed afterwards 
(and of anything worse than imprudence Briaa 
hoped he might allow himself to acquit Lettice), but 
it was quite another to rob her husband of five 
hundred pounds ; so this solution of the mystery did 
not cross his mind. 

Mr. Hope's solutions he did not, however, for a 
moment accept either. The idea of Frank being a 
monomaniac was absurd; he was as sure of his sanity 
as he was of his honesty. There was something 
more in the matter than met the eye. There was 
only one thing he could think of in this emergency, 
only one way of helping his friend, and this he 
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instantly proposed. He would stand bail for him to 
any amount Mr. Hope chose to name ; and after his 
bail was taken, he would go home with him and do 
his best to discover the truth that lay at the bottom 
of this miserable story. 

And Mr. Hope, still adhering to the idea that 
they had a madman to manage, with the calm 
pertinacity of an obstinate but gentlemanly man, 
agreed at once that this was the best thing to be 
done, and that he would take the bail without any 
more questioning about it. 

' If you follow my advice, Mr. DonoUy,' he said, 
' you will send for Doctor Mitchel. I have a strong 
suspicion that a blister on the nape of the neck, or a 
dose of tartar emetic, might do more towards the 
discovery of my five hundred pound note than the 
best jury in Ireland.' 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



AT THE FARM. 



\ ETTICE arrived at the farmhouse full of 
good resolutions. Her fresh, pretty 
young face delighted her mother-in-law, 
and her manner was both subdued and caressing. 
She listened attentively to the evening reading, and 
willingly joined her clear, bright voice in the hymn. 
Calm, sweet summer reigned over the country, pure 
and delicate as only summer and the country can be. 
Lettice looked about her with pleasure, considered 
the farmhouse not at all a bad sort of old place, 
smelled the honeysuckles with delight, longed for 
Frank, and thought his mother a little like him. 

His father was better, but she did not see him 
that night, as he was asleep before she arrived. The 
next day it was promised her that she should be 
taken into his room and pay him a visit. 
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' The likes of you will do him good,' the old lady 
said kindly, and Lettice blushed, not ill pleased by 
the compliment she saw in her eyes, though she was 
too discreet to utter it ; for Mrs. Tippington was one 
of the old-fashioned school, who think it indiscreet 
to let girls know that they are pretty. 

Lettice went to sleep that night thinking of Frank. 
* He is forgiving me now,' she reflected ; *he has for- 
given me. He won't care about that stupid bank 
note. He will come to me to-morrow, and we shall 
love each other more, and be happier than ever. 
And I like his mother, and that little dappled cow 
was delightful. I will milk her, and I will learn to 
make butter, and perhaps it might not be a bad 
plan to sell the shop and get a farm instead. Diana 
Hope, Tm sure, will send me back the money, and 
we shall never' — Here Lettice's reveries ended, 
and her dreams began, for she fell asleep. 

Little indeed did she guess of all that her husband 
was going through during these tranquil hours she 
spent so happily at the farmhouse. Little did she 
guess of his misery, his shame, and his despair, or 
that he was now a self-convicted criminal, waiting 
his trial for theft. 

The next morning she rose early and ran out of 
doors before breakfast. She visited the farm-yard, 
and kissed the little dappled cow with empressement. 
She ran about among the cocks and hens, and tried 
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to catch the lambs ; but she positively refused to 
look at the pigs : she hated pigs, they were so un- 
genteel. But for the pigs, Lettice would have 
forgotten her gentility. 

She brought proudly in some eggs to boil for 
breakfast, and helped to toast the bread and lay the 
table. 

' I find that I am growing quite good/ she said 
to herself, 'good and useful. I don't suppose I 
shall ever be foolish, or giddy, or worry Frank any 
more. It is quite easy, I find, and quite nice, and 
as happy as possible. How glad I am ! ' 

After breakfast she paid the old man, Frank's 
father, a visit. She was a little afraid of him as he 
lay there on his bed, his face pale and cadaverous- 
looking, his features large, and his grey hair and 
beard lying thick about him. 

' I think,' she said to herself, ' I won't have much 
to do with sick old men, however good I am. I 
don't like them, and they frighten me.' 

' Bless your pretty face, it does me good to look 
at it/ said her husband's father, and as he said it 
she saw a something in his eyes that reminded her 
of her husband. She shut her own in a sort of 
terror. Would Frank ever come to look like, to be 
like that? Oh, how dreadful to be old I to have 
been young, and so know what it is, and then to be 
old I 
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She shivered a little at the idea. 

'Old people ought all to herd together/ she 
thought. ' They like each other, no doubt, and they 
should be shut up in a pen, and made as comfortable 
as possible ; but we should know nothing about them 
— that would be the fair plan/ 

'What are you thinking of, my jewel ? ' asked the 
old man at that moment. 

She laughed. 

' Nothing worth talking about,' she said. 

Then the mother-in-law asked her to fetch the 
big Bible and read them a Psalm, which she 
obediently did, feeling a little afraid as she did so, 
and listening to her own voice, while it repeated the 
beautiful words, as if she had never heard it before. 
It sounded to her like a strange new voice that 
could not be her own. 

' Have they lived this way all their lives } * she 

thought. ' Have they been always good and pious, 

and dwelt among sweet things and fair sights.^ 

How fond they seem of each other, though they 

are so old ! Did they always agree } Did they 

never quarrel and bicker, as Frank and I do } 

And was she always as good as he } or did she 

grow good from being with him } Well, I am sure I 

feel as good as possible now, and Frank and I 

will be as happy as possible. How soon can he 

come.^ When will he be here.** Sure he must 

T 
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have found out by this time that he can't live 
without me ? * 

The first half, or perhaps three parts of the day, 
during which Frank did not arrive, Lettice was 
sweet, gay, and caressing. After that she began to 
weary for her husband, counting the hours and the 
minutes, and expecting that each one as it passed 
would bring him to her side. 

But the day went by, and he did not come ; the 
evening went by, and the night fell, and no Frank 
made his appearance. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that Lettice prevented her tears from 
falling, and did not let the old couple perceive her 
dejection and disappointment ; and when at last, 
prayers said, the chapter read, and the hymn 
sung, she went to her own room, the first thing 
she did was to throw herself on the bed, and 
cry the bitter, refreshing, delightful tears of 
youth. 

The next morning she felt as if she must break 
her promise, and bring happiness back to her home 
by so breaking it. At breakfast she led the con- 
versation to promises, and asked Mrs. Tippington 
her opinion about them. In Mrs. Tippington's eyes 
there was only one opinion that could be held — 
promises were sacred. They were not like pie-crust, 
made to be broken. 

*But if you make a promise without knowing 
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what it will lead to/ persisted Lettice, * and it makes 
you and everybody else miserable ? ' 

' Sure it is a promise still/ was the reply of the 
unflinching dame; 'and what has being miserable 
got to do with it at all ? It's your duty you have 
to be thinking about, honey, not whether its 
miserable or not miserable that you are/ 

Lettice sighed deeply. Duty was such a hard, 
tiresome sort of thing compared with happiness. 
And what would happen if Diana Hope never 
relieved her from the intolerable burthen of this 
promise, if Frank never forgave her, and she was 
never happy again } She could have shrieked aloud 
as these ideas, brought up by the old lady's remark, 
rushed into her mind ; but she comforted herself 
with the reflection that she was too silly and it was 
all nonsense. The idea of her never being happy 
again ! Unhappiness was such an impossible thing 
that it was mere folly to think about it. Some way 
or other everything was sure to come right. 

'Then we are always bound by promises?' was 
all she said, but there was discontent in her voice. 

'Always and aye/ was the cheerful reply; 'and 
careful we should be in making them. Promises 
are awful things.' 

* And how will we help making them when maybe 
we are pressed, and at the time it is all easy and 
leading to nothing } ' 
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' By remembering what a solemn thing it is, and 
that it is binding on us for ever, and so never 
making light of passing our word/ 

' And how can we remember ? ' cried the girl 
impetuously. 'And if we will always be remembering 
that way, it's life itself that will not be worth 
having/ 

* It's the way to make life worth living/ said the 
old lady quietly; ' and little it will be worth without 
it, then. Ask Frank/ 

' Oh, ask Frank ! ' cried Lettice, scarcely herself 
knowing what she meant by speaking almost 
angrily. 

That day had passed heavily enough to Frank. 
With quiet resolution he had refused to tell his 
friend Brian Donolly anything, or to throw any 
light on the subject. The young fellow appeared in 
quite a new character, and seemed an older man 
than the other, so much his senior, and till then his 
adviser and superior. He managed to lay all he 
said aside quietly, but with a determination that 
put Brian out of countenance and prevented his 
even hinting at Lettice's name. 

Donolly relieved himself on his return home by 
telling his wife all about it, but she was quite 
indignant at the idea that Lettice could have any- 
thing to do with the abstraction of the five hundred 
pound note. It was just as impossible, she assured 
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him, as if he was accusing her of being concerned 
in a murder. What was the meaning of Frank's 
sudden visit to his father, immediately after which 
the money was missing ? Had not there been a 
report that the old gentleman was in difficulties, and 
might not his son have been tempted to help him, 
while what temptation cou/d Lettice have ? What 
could she have done with the money ? Besides 
which, no girl could steal five hundred pounds, or 
even think of doing such a thing, and only a man 
could suspect her of it. Brian was considerably 
startled by his wife's suggestion about Frank's 
unexpected visit to the farm, immediately after he 
had received the money, and before it was missed ; 
but he rallied himself, and, in answer to her last 
question, hinted at the fisherman. To which she 
only replied : 

* No, Brian ; you are under some delusion about 
that man. She loves her husband, and it is my 
belief she has never loved anybody else.' 

* How can you tell ? ' said he discontentedly. 

* I saw it in her eyes,' she replied, on which he 
laughed and kissed her. 

As Brian Donolly could get no satisfaction from 
either his friend or his wife, he determined to take 
the bold step of writing to his friend's wife^ and 
so trying a last chance, which he felt to be not only 
a last chance, but a very faint one. However, the 
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attempt could do no harm. It was possible that 
Lettice knew nothing of the five hundred pound 
note, or of Frank's situation. If so, his letter, if she 
were not altogether heartless, would shock her, and 
make her very miserable. That was a risk that Brian 
considered must be run, and he also considered that 
a little misery would possibly be very good for 
Lettice. It was more probable, however, that she 
knew all about it ; but if so, the hearing it from a 
third person might shame her intp rescuing Frank 
from his present dreadful situation if it was in her 
power to do so, or she might know of the loss of the 
note and not of the steps Frank had taken as soon 
as he was left alone. After much deliberation, 
Brian came to the conclusion that no harm could, 
and some good might, be done by writing to Lettice, 
and so he wrote to her. 

She was in the dairy making up little pats of 
butter when the letter was brought to her, her 
sleeves tucked up above her pretty elbows, and a 
white apron of the old lady's shielding her dress. 
She was interested in her occupation, and pleased at 
her own success ; but it was the third day after her 
arrival at the farm, and the second on which she 
had hoped every minute might bring her news of 
her husband. She was wearying for his presence, 
for a touch from his kind hand, or a loving word 
from his dear lips. She was a little pale, and there 
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was a wistful expression in her large loving eyes 
that they had never known before. When she saw 
the letter with the Clanmena postmark on it, but 
directed in a strange hand, she dropped the pats 
of butter and moulds in a medley on the floor, and 
rushing from the dairy to her own room, tore it open. 
She read as follows : — 

* Dear Mrs. Tippington,— You may be aware of 
the facts I am going to write to you about, and if 
so, you must excuse me for troubling you with this 
letter. If not, I think you ought to be informed of 
them. I was sent for to the Castle last night by 
Mr. Hope, and found that your husband had given 
himself up to justice for having made away with a 
five hundred pound note he had received from Mr. 
Hope. Mr. Hope had intended to give him fifty 
pounds only, and so had asked for it back again. 
He was inclined to think that Frank was accusing 
himself wrongly, and that his mind was affected ; but 
it is clear to me that this is not the case. He has 
in some way lost the note, and he obstinately 
refuses to say how. He would have been put 
into the hands of the police and carried off 
to the county jail, only I went bail for his appear- 
ance at the Assizes, which take place in about 
a fortnight, when he will be tried. You had 
better not say anything about this to his parents. 
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If necessary, I will come over myself to break 
it to them. — Believe me, yours truly, 

'Brian Donollv/ 

lie purposely made his letter abrupt, and took no 
pains to soften the terrible news to her. He wanted 
to give her a shock, and to force her to save her 
husband, if it was in her power to do so, as he 
greatly suspected that it was. 

Could he have seen the effect that this letter pro- 
duced on Lettice, perhaps .he would have pitied her, 
and repented, if not the writing to her at all, at least 
the not writing to her differently. The blow was 
almost more than the poor young creature could 
bear ; the words burnt themselves into her brain as 
she read them. She staggered, reeled, and fell on 
the floor. She did not faint ; she was not stunned ; no 
merciful unconsciousness came to her relief. She 
saw, felt, understood it all ; and thought had never 
been more vivid than as, physical force failing 
her, she fell, and lay there under the weight of the 
blow. 

Frank giving himself up as a thief! Frank's 
character and prospects annihilated, and by her ! She 
felt, rather than knew, what that character and those 
prospects were to him. Her intercourse with him 
had taught her, without words, that they were his life, 
that they were more than his life, to him ; and for 
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her sake, to shield her, he had sacrificed everything, 
and she had ruined him. 

Frank calling himself a thief! Frank a prisoner 
on bail ! Frank to be tried at the next Assizes ! 
It could not be ! It was a dream ! It was a lie ! 
Alas! her reason told her that it was reality. 
What was to be done } What could she do } Not 
lie here helpless in her agony, but be up and acting. 

Self-command was borne in upon her for the first 
time in her life. She must act for others, and not 
for one moment think of herself. She must not let 
the old parents know. She must control herself, and 
tell them Frank wanted her ; — ah, did he want her } 
— and she must leave them calmly, without exciting 
their suspicions. 

Love for Frank told her and taught her all this. 
Love was doing its purifying work in this young, 
frivolous heart. But how could she carry out her 
programme } How could she, undisciplined, selfish, 
with no mental habits to assist her, control her 
anguish, and act for others, not thinking of herself } 

She knew not whence the impulse came ; it was 
by no forethought or intention ; but out of her heart, 
through silent lips, went up to Heaven the first 
intense, earnest, soul-felt prayer that she had ever 
known. It was not a prayer to be happy ; it was not 
a prayer that things might end well ; it was only a 
prayer for strength to play her part and do her duty. 
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And the strength came, that soothing influence 
that all who pray in earnest know so well ; that rest 
and comfort, which, as it enters the perturbed soul, 
seems like a miracle, for the first time in her life 
was known to Lettice. In that strength and not in 
her own, she went to her mother-in-law, and was 
able to command her features and her voice while 
she told her that Frank wanted her, and she must 
go home at once. 

' Frank wanted her ! ' Yes, she felt certain that the 
words she spoke were strictly true. He wanted her, 
not only that she might take the blame of the lost 
note on herself, but because he was in trouble. He 
loved her, and she loved him ; so, being in trouble, 
he must want her. 

' For better, for worse, in sickness and in health ; ' 
Lettice had never thought of those words with any 
serious meaning before, but now they rang in her 
ears, and sounded through her brain. She knew 
not why she kept listening to them, but there they 
were. She hardly knew whence they came, even ; 
for they had made no impression on her when she 
spoke them to Frank in church, and in church 
heard his voice utter them. The worse of life seemed 
so far from her then ; trouble and sorrow were distant 
impossibilities, to which she never gave a thought ; 
while the idea that she could ever have to comfort 
her husband was one she never dreamt of. She 
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was to be his darling and his queen, and to float 
down a summer stream for ever, in sweet sunshine 
with purple silk sails. 

And now in a few weeks it had come to this, and 
by her own follies, as even her hardly awakened 
conscience told her. She was banished from his 
home in dire disgrace ; they had parted on any but 
affectionate terms ; and he had given himself up to 
justice to be tried as a thief! 

Poor Frank, and yet poorer Lettice, who felt 
herself the cause of all. 

Old Mrs. Tippington was very sorry to part 
with her ; but if Frank wanted her, that was quite 
enough for her departure : a wife's proper place was 
by the side of her husband. 

She kissed her very affectionately when she said 
good-bye, and Lettice was amazed to find herself 
on such good terms with Frank's mother; and to 
feel her own heart warming towards one he loved so 
dearly was a new and strange pleasure. If there 
was much sorrow in life that had never entered her 
dreams, were there many sweetnesses also } 

She made her journey in a state of restless ex- 
citement that would have been intolerable but for 
the unknown and unsuspected strength that her 
prayer had brought her. Arrived at Clanmena, she 
had no doubt whatever as to where she should go 
and what she should do. It was not to the house 
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over the shop in the street towards which she bent 
her steps. It was not to Frank she dared go yet. 
No, there was something to be done first, before she 
could take her place by her husband. 

She walked straight to the Castle, her rapid steps 
bearing her thither in a very short time, and then, 
without allowing herself a moment for her courage 
to evaporate, she rang the bell and asked for Mr. 
Hope. 

How different were her feelings now from those 
of vanity and pleasure with which her former visit 
had been paid ! It seemed to her a year ago since 
she had stood on the broad, handsome steps, happy, 
light-hearted, triumphant, yet timid, to pay Diana a 
visit in the schoolroom. Was her girlhood quite 
gone.^ Was she a woman now, and would that 
careless, light heart never again be hers } 

She was shown into a room down-stairs, where the 
servant left her to wait while he tolcj his master. 
It was not the grand butler who had impressed her 
formerly, but only a small insignificant boy in 
buttons. 

As he left her, quite unable to contain the news 
with which he was bursting, he said : 

' It's a quare house any way, to-day. Miss Di has 
loped ! ' 

The words fell with a shock on Lettice's ears. 
She had really forgotten all about Diana Hope's 
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elopement So it was discovered, and perhaps her 
father would be so taken up with this event he 
would hardly think about his five hundred pound 
note. She wondered whether it would make any 
difference, and as she so wondered the door of the 
room opened, and Mr. Hope made his appearance. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

THE END. 

\. HOPE looked, or Lettice fancied he 
looked, pale and disturbed. 
' It is his daughter's elopement,' she 
thought; 'but no one can pity him, when they 
remember the bad character and wooden legs.' 

'You wished to speak to me, Mrs. Tippington ?' 
said he. 

' I did,' replied Lettice ; and then to her surprise 
she found that her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth, and she could not utter another word. 

Mr. Hope, however, spoke for her. 

' I had better tell you at once,' he said, ' that it is 
of no use whatever. You have come to plead for 
your husband, but I cannot listen to you ; justice 
must have its course.' 

There are, perhaps, no five consecutive words in 
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our language, that are ever used by respectable 
people, more inhuman or more unchristian than 
those five : * Justice must have its course.' 

Mr. Hope having uttered them, was capable of 
saying anything else of the same nature ; so he 
proceeded to inform Lettice that she had better go 
home at once to her husband, as her doing so would 
save her and Mr. Hope, both of them, useless 
pain. 

'If you can use your influence to make him 
confess about it, then you will be doing some good,' 
he added almost roughly. 

' Sure he has nothing to confess,' cried Lettice, 
trembling, but eager ; * he knows nothing about it' 

* Yes, I daresay,' was the reply, given with polite 
irony ; * at the same time, you may believe me, my 
advice is good, and the best thing you can do is to 
follow it' 

' It is you that does not understand,' she began, 
but was stopped by his look of blank amazement. 

* I understand that I have had five hundred 
pounds stolen from me,' he replied quickly, *and 
that I do not intend to let off the thief.' 

She turned towards him as he said that, and 
advanced a step nearer. 

* Take me, then,' she cried desperately ; ' I am the 
thief!' 

He started back horror-struck, yet unbelieving. 
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' You ? ' he cried, his eyes fixed on her fresh, fair, 
innocent face. ' Don*t say so ; it is impossible ! ' 

Lettice felt inclined to burst out crying, and 
restrained the inclination with the greatest difficulty. 
She hid her face in her hands, and having made her 
confession, had not another word to say. 

'You mean to tell me that you stole my five 
hundred pound note?' he said at last, speaking 
slowly and even reluctantly ; * and that your 
husband gave himself up to shield you ? Is that 
it?' 

' I did not know it,* she cried ; *he sent me away. 
It is this minute only I came back. It was Mr. 
DonoUy wrote to me.' 

'And you stole my money ? ' 

' No ; I took it and ' — 

*0h, I beg your pardon. I don't understand 
these nice distinctions, these refinements of language. 
You did not steal it, you only took it ! And then, 
may I ask what you did with my money, after you 
so obligingly took it ? ' 

' I gave it away,' replied she in a very low voice. 

* Oh,' continued Mr. Hope, 'this is a nice story — a 
very nice story indeed. I am to understand that 
nobody stole my money, but that you took it, and 
were so very generous and kind as to give it to 
somebody who wanted it more than I did, I 
suppose ? ' 
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' Will I never make you understand ? * cried 
Lettice, wringing her hands in despair. * You shall 
get it back again, very soon maybe. I thought it 
was fifty pounds.* 

'This is better and better/ said he, cool and 
sarcastic as ever ; * you lent it, then, and it will be 
returned to me, with interest I dare say, by and by ? 
Just a business transaction of the simplest description. 
Perhaps you will add to all your other kindnesses 
by informing me who the third person in this little 
affair is } The money is mine, — you lend it, — and 
who receives it ? ' 

' It's that I can't tell you. I promised not.' 

'Now this is rather too much of a good thing, 
young woman ; and if you expect me to let you off 
because you are pretty, let me tell you that you 
have mistaken the man you have to deal with. You 
lend my money to somebody, and promise him not 
to tell ! Do you think I believe one word you're 
saying ? Your husband has sent you here with this 
cock-and-bull story, thinking I will let you off 
because of your pretty face; but I shall not. If 
your story was true, I'd have you taken up this 
minute, and you should be tried at the Assizes along 
with him.' 

Lettice gave a little scream, and again hid her 

face in her hands, keeping back her tears with the 

utmost difficulty. 

U 
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She looked so graceful and childish as she stood 
shrinking before him, and the extreme beauty of 
her face when visible had, of course (he being a 
man), made its impression upon him, so that now 
he began to tfiink that it would be better to let her 
off, if she would only tell him the truth. 

* If you will give up the name of the person you 
gave the money to, perhaps I may allow you to go 
home,' he said ; ' if not, I must send for the police.* 

' Don't, if you please,' she cried beseechingly ; 
'what good will it do you ? Sure if I had the money, 
I'd give it back with all the pleasure in life. You'll 
be sorry when you know it all. It shall be sent 
you in a day or two. But I promised, and I can't 
break a promise. I thought I might, maybe, but 
old Mrs. Tippington says no one may, and she 
knows.' 

* I am uncommonly obliged to old Mrs. Tipping- 
ton, and to young Mrs. Tippington too, for that 
matter. Now I'll have no more of this nonsense. 
Did your husband send you here ? * 

' He did not. Sure how could he, when it's at the 
farm he thinks I am this minute } ' 

'You really came of yourself.? And you really 
took the five hundred pound note t ' 

' I did ; I thought it was fifty.' 

' That I believe. You gave away my note, think- 
ing it was fifty pounds, and that I should never 
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hear a word about it, and that your husband would 
be able to make it up before it was wanted ? ' 

' It was to be returned as soon as Dick — I mean 
in a day or two/ 

' Oh, you lent it to some one of the name of Dick ? 
A little light begins to shine. An extravagant, 
dissipated brother ' — 

* I have no brother,' cried Lettice indignantly ; 

* and if I had, it's not extravagant or dissipated he'd 
be. And you wished for a son-in-law with a bad 
character and wooden legs ! ' 

' Are they both mad ? ' thought Mr. Hope, quite 
taken aback by this last remark. He had seriously 
considered that the young bookseller was a mono- 
maniac, and now, what could he think of his wife ? 

Lettice repented her hasty words as soon as 
uttered. ' I beg your pardon,' she said humbly ; 

* and if you will only believe that you shall get the 
money back in a wee time, and just not mind for a day 
or two, Frank and I will be obliged to you for ever.' 

He looked hard at her, and as he did so, he felt 
that he could not help believing her story, strange 
and foolish as that story was. And as he looked, he 
felt also how uncommonly lovely she was, and what 
a sweet, innocent, bewitching face she had. 

He addressed her in a kinder manner than he 
had yet used. 

' Take my advice,' he said, ' and tell me the truth. 
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Believe me, it is your duty to do so, and it is the 
only chance for you or for your husband either. 
Who did you give the note to ? Tell me that, and 
all may be well still ; and there is no use in your 
silence, because it must all come out at the trial in ten 
days, and that in. the most public manner, and when 
you will, both of you, be covered with disgrace/ 

'Do you think Tm not wishing to tell you?* 
replied Lettice almost indignantly. ' Isn't the name 
on the very tip of my tongue, with only the promise 
to keep it back ? But I promised, and I can't The 
old lady says I can't — did not I say so } ' 

Mr. Hope rang the bell. 

' Then I shall send for the police.' 

* Don't, if you please,' she cried in an agony ; * it's 
yourself will get the money in a day or two, and 
then you'll be sorry.' 

The servant who answered the bell brought a 
letter on a silver waiter and handed it to Mr. Hope, 
who took it mechanically, speaking as he did so : 

'Send Corny into Clanmena for' — Here he 
paused abruptly, changed countenance, and tore 
open the letter, just saying to the man, 'You can 
go,' who obeyed in surprised silence. 

He read with knit brows and darkened face, and 
as he read he suddenly looked keenly at Lettice. 

' What's this } ' he said, and then he read on and 
finished the letter. 
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* Is it ? Has she ? ' cried the girl, breathless with 
excitement. 

This was the letter that had been brought to Mr. 
Hope, and which he was now reading before her 
eyes : — 

* Dear Papa, — My husband and I will be nearly at 

Rome before you get this little letter. We are as 

happy as two doves, thank you, and much jollier. 

Tell little Doe it's awful fun to be married. — Yours 

affectionately, 

' Diana Harrington. 

^ P,S, — I'm shocked at your carelessness, and you 
so old ! Mrs. Tippington gave me your fifty pound 
note, I promising to stump up in a day or two ; 
but I couldn't think of such a thing with five 
hundred. I'm not that extravagant, I hope. Thanks 
for the nice little tip, which enables Dick to do the 
thing handsomely and keep up the credit of ould 
Ireland in foreign parts. He bids me say with his 
love that a similar favour will be acceptable in about 
six weeks.' 

Mr. Hope put this letter in his pocket, with a 
paler and sadder face than when he opened it. 

*So, he said slowly, his eyes fixed on Lettice; 
* so the mystery is explained ; it was to my daughter 
you gave the money ? ' 
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Lettice almost broke down in the irrepressible 
relief of that moment. She longed to give way to 
hysterical weeping, and felt as if the restraint she 
had put on herself could not be preserved many 
minutes longer; but the sight of that stern white 
man renewed the power of self-control within 
her. 

* Has she paid you ? ' she asked in a very low 
voice. 

* Paid me ! * he replied scornfully. * Do you think 
an undutiful daughter would have that much honesty 
in her? Let me tell you something, young lady. 
I hope you have had a lesson. You see into what 
trouble that which I daresay you thought a very 
little error has led you, Vou have nearly ruined 
your husband, nearly destroyed his character and all 
his prospects in life, and nearly broken his hearty 
which I believe to be a very honest one.' 

Here Lettice, unable under the dreadful words to 
command herself any longer, suddenly burst out 
crying, and wept just as bitterly as if she had done 
all these things quite, instead of nearly. 

'And let me tell you something more, young 
lady,* continued he, raising his voice. * You think to 
have stolen that note would have been a crime, and 
you consider yourself innocent because you did not 
mean to steal it; but in my eyes you are a far 
greater sinner for having assisted a child to cheat 
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her father, and a maiden to run away clandestinely 
from her home with a man of infamous character, 
than many a thief in the dock who gets his seven 
years' penal servitude for his offence. You escape 
unpunished, but you are a greater sinner than 
he!* with which words Mr. Hope opened the door of 
the room and desired Lettice to leave him, who, 
shocked and conscience-stricken, went weeping on 
her way. 

Up to that very moment Lettice had felt that if 
she could only explain the circumstances under 
which she had taken the fifty pound note (as she 
believed it to be), she would be at once exonerated 
from blame. She had never been accustomed to 
judge anything or any one by strict rules or high 
standards, and she had expected to escape with the 
lightest possible censure for what she had done ; 
but as Mr. Hope spoke, her eyes were suddenly 
opened, and, like Adam and Eve, she was ashamed. 
For the first time in her life, she really knew good 
from evil. 

This change, which appeared to her sudden, 
because she became consciously aware of it in one 
of those wonderful moments in which consciousness 
is borne in on every life, had, in reality, been 
gradual. 

Daily intercourse with a mind like her husband's, 
influenced by high principles, of which she, poor 
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child^ knew nothing before her marriage ; the new 
fact, that such people as the Donollys were to be 
liked and admired, not laughed at and condemned ; 
the very different atmosphere, in fact, in which she 
had been living, had all been working an effect on 
her youthful and plastic mind, though unguessed by 
herself or those about her, just as tonics and food 
restore the body, till, from a sickly condition, it 
becomes in good sound health, we do not know 
how. Her antagonism, however marked, to all 
that was new and unlike her former life, was chiefly 
on the surface, and a gradual change was being 
worked underneath that surface, which she was 
quite unaware of herself. Then came the shock of 
Frank's sending her away, the farm influences, 
which aflfected her far more than they would have 
done but for that unsuspected change, and the tenor 
of Brian Donolly's letter awaking in her the power 
of prayer, — all united to bring about this awakening, 
which seemed to her at the moment to be caused 
entirely by Mr. Hope's cruel words. 

The foundation of all the good in Lettice was the 
true love she bore her husband ; amid all the weeds 
of vanity and folly, that fair flower flourished with 
its eternal blossom. It was that which had opened 
her mind to good influences, and which, I believe, 
without these startling lessons, would have purifled 
and saved her. 
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And so poor Lettice retraced her steps from the 
Castle, running rather than walking; and a very 
different Lettice it was that returned to her husband 
from the one he had sent away from him three days 
before. 

He was pacing rapidly up and down their little 
drawing-room when she entered it He looked so 
pale, so haggard, so careworn, so unlike her own 
Frank, that, at the sight of him, the penitence with 
which Lettice's heart was full overflowed with pain- 
ful vehemence. 

She sprang forward and flung her arms round him. 

* I love you so,' was all she said as she hid her 
face on his breast and burst into an actual passion 
of weeping. 

It was not in the heart of man not to clasp the 
fair crying creature to him, and for one brief, joyful 
moment forget what had passed, and implicitly 
believe those ardent words of love. But the next 
instant memory resumed its sway, and Frank gently 
but firmly put Lettice from him. 

She had not said *love me,' as she would have 
done a little while ago, when self was the pre-eminent 
object of her life. It was her love for him that 
found expression, because it was of him she was 
thinking, not of herself ; and this change made an 
impression on his mind, though he did not con- 
sciously recognise it. 
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* You love mCy Lettice ? ' he said very gravely ; 
' and that man * — 

' What man ? ' she replied, astonished. 

'Had you not known him before we married?' 
asked her husband. 

'Who are you meaning at all?* was his wife's 
reply. 

She looked so innocent, with her sweet face still 
wet with the tears she had shed, and her eyes full of 
love for him, that Frank felt ashamed of the suspicion 
that she had ever cared for any one else. 

* Why have you come back ? ' he said at last ; 
* what does it mean ? * 

'Sure, it's all right, dear,' she replied, *if you'll 
only forgive me. It was Miss Diana Hope took 
the money to run away with ; and now she's told 
her papa, and nobody's to blame at all.' 

That the mystery of the lost note was cleared up, 
was all the meaning that Frank took in from this 
not very lucid speech. He had already in his own 
heart acquitted Lettice of anything wrong, as far 
as the fisherman was concerned ; and now he found 
that he himself no longer lay under the dreadful 
suspicion of theft, no longer need look forward to 
the horrors of a trial, that his character was saved 
and his ruin unaccomplished. Lettice's appearance 
had brought the colour into his cheeks ; but it faded 
away again and left him deadly pale, while he 
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staggered and would have fallen but for the loving 
arms which were again thrown round him, and which 
tenderly helped him into a chair. 

Frank held her tightly, as if afraid to let her go, 
leant his head on her shoulder, and burst into tears ; 
and Lettice was not frightened at his emotions, 
because she was thinking of him so much ^more than 
she was of herself ; so she was able to comfort and 
soothe him, till he dashed the tears almost indignantly 
away, and looked up smiling in her face. 

After that the husband and wife had a long con- 
versation, in which Frank learned exactly all that 
Lettice had done, and also all that she had not done. 
He could not blame her faults more strongly than 
she blamed them herself ; and he was so delighted to 
find that she was his own Lettice, and had never 

cared for any man but himself, that he was in danger 

« 

of making light of the many serious errors that she 
in reality had committed. 

But in one so well brought up and so high 
principled as Frank, this danger could only be in 
the first happiness of reconciliation, and afterwards 
many serious words were exchanged between him 
and Lettice as to the real bearing of her conduct. 

It was from seeing how unaffectedly shocked 
Frank was, that she clearly saw the sin of assisting 
Miss Diana Hope, first in her clandestine corre- 
spondence with a lover, and afterwards in her 
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elopement. The romance and excitement had 
entirely blinded her to anything else, and it was 
only when she understood what Frank felt that she 
began to feel it herself. 

He spoke to her of her own deceit, of the actual 
falsehoods she had told him, and of the yet deeper 
deceitfulness that Diana must have practised for a 
yet longer time, and he gently pointed out how 
impossible it was for an affair of this kind to be carried 
on without a terrible amount of falseness. He spoke 
of Diana's disobedience to her father, and Lettice's 
failure in duty to her husband, and with many tears 
and many good resolutions, she owned that all he 
said was right and true. 

When she faltered out something about the want 
of character and legs in the man to whom Mr. Hope 
would have married his daughter, it was only to be 
shown the fallacy of this last excuse. The lover 
from whom Diana fied was in reality a gentleman 
who had been encouraged by herself as well as by 
her father, and who possessed a good reputation, and 
the ordinary number of limbs. 

It was a great satisfaction to Frank to be able 
to explain to Brian Donolly what the intercourse 
between Lettice and the fisherman had really been ; 
but he gave as slight a sketch as he could of the 
rest of the story, and felt keen shame on Lettice's 
account in giving even that. 
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Brian congratulated his friend warmly on his 
happy advent out of all his difficulties ; but in his 
inmost heart his self-congratulations were warmer 
still, that he possessed such a wife as Mary instead 
of such a one as Lettice. 

It must not be supposed that after all this 
Lettice and Frank trod at once on a path of roses. 
This was very far indeed from being the case. 

Mr. Hope could not forgive Lettice for the part 
she had acted, and withdrew his custom from her 
husband ; and the withdrawal of the great man's 
custom is a serious thing to a young and rising 
tradesman, entailing as it does many annoyances 
and many other losses, besides the loss that it is in 
itself. 

Frank was often vexed and often disheartened ; 
nor could he always forget that Lettice was the 
cause of his troubles — a fact she never ceased to 
recall with true penitence and grief. Nor was 
Lettice herself reformed all at once from the follies 
and frivolities of a lifetime. She often fell back 
into them, and often did not remember that they 
were follies and frivolities at all. Her temper would 
escape from control, and her indolent careless habits 
took a long time to conquer. 

It was a second lesson, almost as severe and as 
salutary as the first, when she found what a very 
unhappy marriage Diana Hope had made, how 
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bitterly she regretted it, and how she blamed 
Lettice, who, unblinded by passion, assisted her to 
the consummation of her unhappiness. 

But Frank did live down the trials and difficulties 
of his position, and Lettice did become all that a 
man could wish his wife to be. 

At first she was anxious, eager, longing to be a 
helpmeet to him ; and through the sincerity of her 
repentance, the trueness of her love, and that power 
of prayer born in a moment of adversity, but never 
leaving her afterwards, she became one indeed. 

Her acquaintance with Mary DonoUy ripened 
into friendship, and the two girls spent many 
pleasant hours together, when their husbands were 
employed in their business. Mary had always seen 
the real good that lay at the bottom of Lettice's 
foolish little heart, and, lighted by the radiance of 
her own love, had detected Lettice's in her eyes. 
She scolded Brian for being less believing, and felt 
real triumph on the day when she informed him — 
we will leave it to the imagination of the reader to 
say how soon or how long after the events narrated 
in these pages — that Mrs. Frank Tippington had 
herself laughed at the idea of being Genteel. 
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AFRICAN PETS: or, Chats about our Ani- 
mal Friends in Natal, with a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By P. 
CuiiTON Pabbt. Illustrated by R. H. Moore. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ON THE LEADS : or what the Planets saw. 

Written and Illustrated by Mrs. A. A. STRAxas Butbon. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 



A NEW ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
WRECKED, NOT LOST : or. the Pilot and 

his Companion. By the Hon. Mrs. Dukdas. Illustrated. New 
and cheaper edition. Fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., price Is. 

AMONG THE BRIGANDS, and other Tales 

of Adventure. Illustrated. New and cheaper edition. Fourth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., price Is. 

CHRISTIAN ELLIOTT : or, Mrs. Danvers' 

Prize. By L. N. Comtn. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
edition. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo.. Is. 



FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

Volumes. Medium 16mo., price Is. each. 
For complete List of Series, see page 26. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS : or, Brothers and Sis- 
ters at Home. By Emma Davenport. Illustrated. New 
and cheaper edition. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 6d. 

ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA : or, the 

Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
By Mrs. R. Lee. New and revised edition. Illustrated. Sixth 
Thousand. 3s. 6d., gilt edges, 4«. 

A WORD TO THE WISE : or, Hints on the 

Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
By Pabbt Gwtnnb. Sixteenth Thousand, revised. 18mo., 
price 6d., sewed ; or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

HARRY HAWKINS'S H-BOOK; showing 

how he learned to aspirate his H's. Eighth Thousand. 
18mo. Uniform with " A Word to the Wise." Price 6d. 
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NEW AND FOPULAB WOBKS 



Six Shillings eackf eloih elegant, with Illustrations. 

^Kiagitoii*! (W. H.O.) Will Weatherlielm : on, thb Yarn of an 
Old Sailob about his Eablt Lits akd Adysmtubes. 

The Kiatlng Ship, or Notbs f&om thx Loo or tbx 
"OdzblGallky." 

The Three Admirali, and txib Adtentubes ov theib 

TOUNO P'OLLOWEBS, 

The Three lieutenants ; or, Natal Live nr thb Ndtb- 

TEENTH CeNTL'BT. 

The Three Commanders; ob, Actitb Bebyicb Afloat 
IN MoDEBN Times. 

The Three Midshipmen. New Edition, with 24 Illiis- 
trations bj G. Thomas, Fortcii, etc. 

Hnrrloane Hnrry, or The Adtentubes or a Natal 
Officer DUBiKa the Amebican WabofIbdbpemdence. 

Tme Blue ; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. 

Ibe Kaiden abd otheb Stobies. Bj Hans Chbistian Andebsen. 
89 ninstrations by Zweckeb. 4to,, Gilt edges, 

*Jownuj to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Vbbne. With 53 Illustrations. 

The Bird and Insects Post Office. By Robebt Bloomfield. 
Illustrated with Thirty-fiye Illustrations. Crown 4to. 

little Maids, Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

The Books marked * may he had with levelled hoards^ gilt edges, 

price Is. 6d, 
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Five Shillings each, cloth elegant; or Five Shillings and 
Sixpence, gilt edges. Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

Chums: A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Lifs and 
Adyenture. By Hableioh Setebne. 

Ettiy Start in life (The). By Emilli Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Gentleman Cadet (The): His Cabeeb and Adtentdbes at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dbatson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Boys in the Nobth. By Emilia 
Mabbyat Nobbis. 
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Five Shillings each — continued. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adtentubbs of Thbee Boys ts 
SoiTTH Africa. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 

Heroes of the Omsades. By Basbara Hutton. 

Home Life in the E^hlands. By Lilias Gsaehb. 

Honsehold Stories from the land of Hbfer, or Pofulab Myths 

of TmOLj INCLUDING THB ROBB GABDEN OF ElNG LaBYN. 

Kingston's (W. H. 0.) John Deane of Nottingham, His Adyen- 

TUBES AND EXPLOITS. 

y, EiYBl Grasoes (The). (Or beveUed hoards^ gilt edges, 6s.) 
Oat OB the Pampas, or The Young Sbttlbbs. By O. A. Hsnty. 

Fktranias, or Spanish Stobzes, Lbgendaby and Tbaditional. 

By the Author of ** Household Stories." 
Swift and Sure, or The Gabeeb of Two Bbothebs. By A. Elwes. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Tales of the White Gockade. By Babbaba Hutton. 
Wilton of Cnthbert's: A Tale of Undebgbaduatb Life TniETr 
Yeabs Ago. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 

Workman and Soldier. A Tale of Pabis Life dubing the 
Siege and the Rule of the Gommune. By James F. Cobb, 
(or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Tonng Franc Tirenrs (The), and theib adtentubes dubing the 
Fbanoo-Pbussian Wab. By G. A. Henty, Special Gorres- 
pondent of the Standard. 



Five Shillings each, doth. Illustrated^ gill edges. 

Elwes' (A.) Lnke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Paul Blake, or A Boi*s Pebils in Gobsica and Monte 
' Gbisto. 
Neptnne's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, fbom Hawkins 

to Fbankmn. By W. H. Davbnpobt Adams. 
Talks about Plants, or Eably Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankesteb. With si« Goloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 

A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown 8i70., gilt edges. 
The Day of Wonders : A Medley of Sense and Nonsense, By 

M. Sullivan. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Bbowne. 
Harty the Wanderer; or, Gonduct is Fate. A Tale by Faibleigh 

Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Pboctob. 
A Wayside Posy. Gathebed fob Gibls. By F. Lablache. 
15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Pria Five Shillings eachf eloih elegant^ Illustrated* 

Sxtnundiiuury Hiumry Bhymet $ New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse bj^One who was once a 
Child. 60 niuttrations. Small 4to. 

FftTOiiiite Piotnre Book (The) and VniBery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Unolb Cuarlib. With 450 lUastrations by 
Absolon, Anelay, Bennett, Browne (Pmz), Sib John Gil- 
BEBT, T. Landsbeb, Leech, Pbout, Habbison Wbib, and others. 
Medinm 4to., cloth elegant (or coloured lUastrations, 10s. 6d.) 

*^* This may also be had in Four Parts, in fancy wrapper, 
price Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s. each. 

Little GMpgj (The). By Elib Sadtagb. Translated by Ahna 
Blaokwell. Profusely illustrated by EbnestFbolioh. Small 
4to, ; (or, extra cloth, giU edges, 6s.) 

NozBtone; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattebslbt. 

Kerry Songs for Little VdceB. Words by Mrs. Bbodebip. Mnsie 
by Thomas Mubbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

Storiei fhmi the Old and New Testamentk By the Rer. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With. 24 Illus- 
trations by Harbison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edges. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, wUh 
Illustrations ; or wUh gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By E. Marrtat Norris. 

Book of Cats ^The) : a Cbit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 

** Bnttons.*' The Tbials and Tbatbls ov a YouNa Obntlbman. 
By Asoott R. Hofe. 

Caaimir, the Little Exile. By Carounb Pbachet. 

Comertown Ofaxooides. New Lboends of Old Lqbb wkitjmm 
70R TUB TouNO. By Kathleen Knox. 

FftTOoiite Fables in Prose and Vexae. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Wbir. Small 4to. 

Fiery Cross (The), or the tow ov Montbosb. By Barbara Hotion. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stobt of the Oreat Taefino 

Rebeluon. By Saiiuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Flntaroh (The), or Lives of Men Distinquibhed 

IN THE BEOENT HiBTOBT OF OUS COUNTRT FOB THEIB TaLENTB, 
ViBTUEB, AND AcmEVEMEMTS. By W. C. Taylob, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase, (The) or The Stobies of Lobd and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By M. and C. Lee. 

Boyal X7mbrella (The). By Majob A. F. P. Haroourt, Author of 
<* The Shakespeare Argosy/' &c., &c. With 4 full page Illus- 
trations by Linley Samboubne. 

Sliver Linings : or, Lioht and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald M. 
Bbay. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbyat Nobbib. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bbwsheb. 

TTiree Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edgesy Four Shillings and Sixpence^ Super Royal 

IQmOy cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Annt Jenny's American Petk By Gathebine C. Hopley. 
Brodexlp (Mis.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stobies and Yebses. 

Tales of the Tcfjtu Told by Themselves. 

Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 

Oovsin Tiiz, and heb Wbloomb Tales. By Gbobgiana Cbaik. 

Cosmorama: the Mannebs and Customs of all Nations of the 
Would desgbibed. By J. Abpin. 

Distant Homes, or The Gbaham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. I. £. Ayimeb. 

Early Bays of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gbay. 

Echoes of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatives of Remabkablb 
Women. 

Fairy Land, or Reobbation fob the Rising Genebation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobies fbom the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bktbell. 

Oazden (The), or Fbedebick's Monthly iNRiiuonoN fob the 
Management and Fobmation of a Floweb Gabdbn. With 
Hlustrations by Sowebby. Sa, coloured. 



f* 
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HEW AKD POFULAB W0BK8 



Thru Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Baooo fhe I>wMf» or Tbi Towbs ok tbs MoomrAiir, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lubhihoton. 

Happy Home (The), or Tbe Cuildsodx at thi Rsd Hou». By 
IxlDT LusHiiroiov. 

Helen in Switzerluid. By the Hon. Augusta Bethxll. 

HolicUyi among fhe Hoanteini, or Scobnbs aud Stories ov Waijm« 
By M. Betham Edwabds. 

Lightsome and fhe little Golden Lady. Written and HloBtrated 
by 0. H. Bbnustt. Twenty-four Engrayinga. 

Nnrsery Times, or Stobixs about thb Lrtlb Ones. By an Old 

NurBo. 

Play Boom Stories, or flow to u akb Peace. By Geoboiama IL 
Cbaik, 

Peep at the tbdes (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Scenes and Stories of the Bhine. By M. Betbax Edwabds. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bbight Etxs and Listening Eamb, 
By Fannt Lablaohb. 

Stories of Edward, and bis Littlb Fblends. 

Tales of ICagic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alwbmd 
Crowquill. 



Three Shillings and Sia^nce plain, eloih elegant^ mth 
Illustrations by eminent Artists, or mth gilt edges^ price 4tf. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Hebbebt Mabtib. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Rbapino. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). Third Thousand. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact aitd Fanot. By 
Peter Pablbt. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Great and Small; Scenes in the Lite ov Childben. , Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroqne, by Miss 
Hjlbriet Poole. With 61 Illastrations by Bbktalu 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hbttt*8 Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

Isaber 8 Difflcnlties, or Liqht on the Daily Path. By M. R. Oabet. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Flosenthal. ByM.&C.IiSB. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Knssia, or, The Bot 
Tbatellebs in the Land of the Oeab. 

Ifanco the Femvian Ohiel 

Hark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 



ft 



ti 



„ Peter the Whaler; ms Eablt Life and Adyentubes 
IN THE ABcrno RBai(»iB. 

o Salt Water, or Neil D'Abot's Sea Life and Adtentubbb. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. 

,, Adyentores in Anstralia, or The Wandebinos of Oaptain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. 

„ The African Wanderers, or Cablos and Antonio. 

Little Hay's Friends, or Countbt Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whtttem. 

Louisa Broadhnrst; or Fibst Expebiences. By A. M. 

Hy School Days in Paris. By Mabgabet S. Jeunb. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipst Childben. 

MiUicent and Her Consins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbtheui. 

New Girl (The), or The Riyals; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

North Pole (The) ; and How Chabue Wilson Discovebed It. By 

the Author of '* Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Onr Old Uncle's Home; and what the Bots did thebb. By 
Mother Gabbt. 

Qneen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Little Gibl. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Rosamond Fane, or the Pbisonebs of St. James. By M. and 0. 
Lee. 

Talent in Tatters, or some Vicissitudes in the Life of an 
English Boy. By Hope Wbatthe. 



/ — 
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NBW AHO POPirXiAB WOBKS 



Three ShiUinge and Sixpence each — ewitinued. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobibs vbqk tbb Litxb of Watt, 
Abkwbiort, avd Stbphekson. 

TIm Whiipeis of a Shell, or Stobiu ov tbb Sba. By Frances 
Fbebldto Brodebif. 

Wild Boms, or Sdcplb Stobibs ov Couktbt Lm. By the samo. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, Illustrated. 

Among the Znlns. By Lieut-Col. Dratsob. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Attractive Piotore Book (The). A New Oil t Book from the Old 
Comer, containing nnmeroos Illnstrations by eminent Artists. 

Bound in Elegant Paper Boards, Boyal 4to, price Se. 6d each 
plain; 7 8, Gd, coloured f lOs. 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured^ 

Berries and BlosMms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood. 

Bible ninstratioiis, or A DBSOBiFnoxr ovMankebs and Customs 
peculiab to thb East. By the Rey. B. H. Draper. Bevised 
by Dr. Kitto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a DESORirnoN ov thr 
Ancient Ccstoms, Sports, and Pastixes ov thb Enoush. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Aceonnt of the Stroctnre of Plants 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Pans. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The) ; with Unclb Goodwin's 
Account ov it. By Jewbets Tatlob. Fcap. 8to. 

Glimpses of Natnre, and Objects ov Intebest descbibed dubing 
A Visit to the Islb ov Wight. By Mrs. Lomxnr. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbdoieb. In Words of 
One SylUble. Edited by the Rot. Chables Swbtr, M.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or A muse k es ts vob Winteb Etbhinos. 
By the Author of '^Cat and Dog/* etc. Fcap. 8to. 

In£uit Amusements, or How to kaxb a Nitbsebt Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kinoston. 

Little Margaret^s Bide to the Isle of Wight; or, The Wondbrvul 
Rocking Horse. By Mrs. Frederick Brown. With Eight 
Illustrations in chromo-lithography, by Helen 8. Tatbaic 
Crown 4to. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Kan's Boot (Tlie), and other Stobies in Words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Haruson Weir. 4to., gilt edges. 

The liine, or Sttbterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

liodem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap.8vo, 
price 3s. 6d,; gilt edges, 4s. 

Boot and Flower. By John Palmer. 

Sunbeam: a Eairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzker. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Firth. 

Taking Tales for Oottage Homes. In Plain Language and Large 
Type. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 toIs, Is, 6dl each ; and 12 parts, id, each. 



Three Shillings and Sia>pence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Grisbt. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural HiBtory. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 42 Hlnstra- 
tions by Harrison Weir. 

*«* Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
** Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2s. Qd, coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, an^ DittieB. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Three ShillingSf or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of thb Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the Brtiish Armt during the Reign of Hjer 
Majesty Quben Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the Bbitish Nayt. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By M. and C. Lbb. 
Gilt edges. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni bi 
Egypt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Birket Fosthb. 



20 K£W AND POPULAB WORKS 



Ttoo Shillings and Sixpence plain^ Super Royal 16m(7, 
elolh ekganff with Illustrations by Harftson Weir 

and others, 

AdTentniM and Experfancai of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S, 0. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By GsAirDMAifMA^ 

Amy*i Wieh, and What Came of It By Mrs. Ttleb. 

Animala and their Social Powen. By Mabt Tuhnbb- Ahdbswbs. 

Oat and Dog, or Memoirb oy'Pnsg avd thb Caftadt. 

(Mb and Fly: a Tale of Two TerrierB. 

Diaoontented Children (The), akd how thet webe Cubed. By M. 
and E. Kibbt. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoibs of the Ladt Sebafhiba. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog." 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobieb to Tiubk about. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stobt of Rex and ma Fbiehds. By 
Mrs. J. Wobthington Bliss. 

Fairy CKffci^ or A Wallst of Wohdebs. By Eathlbsn Ejrox. 

Fnnny Fablea for little Folks. 

Fm and Eameet, or Rhtmes with Reasoit. -By D*Abct W. 
Thompsoh. lUnstrated by C. H. Benhbtt. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty Mid May. Eighth Thousand. 

By the same Author, 

Gianny'i Story Box. New Edition. With 20 EograTings. 

Children of the Fanonage. I Snnny Days, on A Hohth at 
Onr White Violet. | thb Gbxat Stowb. 

The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

JnUa Uaitland, or, Pbidb goes beforb a Fall. Bt M. & E. Kibbt. 

Lost in the Jnngle; A Tale of the Indiab Mutibt. By 
Augusta Mabbtat. 

Madelon. By Evtheb Cabb. 

Neptune: or Thb AurosiooBAPHr of a Newfoondlabd Dog. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 
Nonifl (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselyeg. 

By the same Author, 



Adrift on fhe Sea. 
Children's Fic-Nic (The). 
Oeoilry'a Great Fanlt. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard* 8 Captivity. 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Cherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 

Our Home in the Harsh Land, or Dats of Auld Lang Stnb. 
By E. L. F. . 

Seriptore Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illnstrations 
by John Gilbebt. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — ^History 
of oar Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately OcL each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Secret of Wrezford (The), or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 
Esther Carr. 

Stories of Julian and His FlayfisllowB. Written by his Mamua. 

Tales firom Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 
ooiNQ to hapfen. By M. and E. Kirbt. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehurst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bray. 

** Those Unlncky Twins I" By A. Ltster. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Headers in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

Tappy, or Tee Atttobiooraphy of a Donkst. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Bot's Troubles. By Mart Albert. 

Two Shillings and Sta^ence, with Illustrations^ cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and her Great Unolb. By 
Lisa Lockyer. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellib). 



22 inw iin> populab wobsb 

Two ShiUing§ and Sixpence eachr-^^ontimied, 

Bertnnd Da ClnwnHn, the Haro of Bifttaay. By Emui im 

BomnHBon. Tnuisl*t«d by Maboabw S. Jsom. 
Conm OoCtege, and Iti Tnmfttiei, or Tbuit a God. By Fsamch 

OlBQBVX. 

Davenport*! Qjin.) Oonstaiioe and H«IU«, or Tbb Jjon Wnx^ 
tt Our Bfrtfadayi, aitd How to Impbots thhk, 
tt The HoUdaye Abroad, or Riobt at Last. 

FMher Time's Storv Book for the litOeOnea. ByKATHLBBvKiioz. 

Eran Peasant to rrinoe, or Thb Lira of Alkcahdkb PBnrcBi 
MENSGHiKOfV. From the Baseisn by Madame PxnnsKXB. 

William Allair, or BuMimro awat to Ska. By Mrs. H. Wood. 



Two ShtlUnga and Sixpence each, lUustraUd. 

Among the Znlns : the AdTeotures of Hans Sterk, South Africao 

Hunter sad Pioneer. By Lntrr, -Colqhbl A. W. Dratsok, B.A. 
Boy*s Own Toy Xaker (The) : a Practical Ulnstrated Guide to tiie 

Qsefnl employment of Leisure Hours. By E. LijniXLij. 200 

Ulnstrations. 
Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 

Gbriaos, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 
€Mil*s Own Toy Maker (The), axd Book of Bbobeatioii. By E. 

and A. Landblls. With 200 Illustrations. 
Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 

and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illus. (4#. M, coloured, giUedgee) 
Little Filgzim (The). Revised and Blnstrated by Helbb Pbtbib. 
Model Yachts, and Model Yacht Sailing: How to Build, Rio, 

ABD SaOi a SBLP-Acmro Model Yacht. By Jas. £. Waltob, 

V.M. Y.O. Fcap. 4to. , with 68 Woodcuts. 
Silly Peter: A Qubbb Stobt of a Daft Bot, a PazBOB, avd a 

Muisb's DAUOBrsB. By W. Nobbis. 
Spring Time; or, Words in Season* A Book for Girls. By 

Snnnr Ooz. Third Edition. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth elegantf fidhf Illustrated, 
African Peta : or, Csats about oub Abdul Fbibitds nr Natal, 

With a Skbtoh of Kaffib Lifb. By F. Clihtob Pabbt. 
Bnnchy : or, Thb Childbbn of Soabsbbook Fabh. By Miss E. 0. 

Phillips, Author of '< The Orphans," Ac. 
Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stobies about Auht Mabt's 

Pets. By Mabt Hoopeb. 
Kitty and Bo: or, Thb Stobt of a Vbbt Littlb Gibl abd Bot. 

By A. T. With Frontispiece. 
On the Leada : or, What the Plabbts Saw. By Mrs. A. A« 

Stbabob Butsob. 
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COmOAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence eachy Coloured Plates^ 

fancy hoards, 

£ngliBh Stmwwelpeter (The): or Pbettt Stories and Funnt 
Pictures for Little Children. After the celebrated German 
Work, Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, Twenty-sixth Edition, 
Twenty-foar pages of Illustrations (or mounted on linen, 5s.). 

XoYM of Tom Tnoker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and lUns- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Spectropia, or Surfrisino Sfeoiral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. 

Upside Down: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNXLL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two SliillingSy cloth elegant, ivith Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

Fanny and Her Maininft, or East Lessons for Children. 

Qood in Everything, or Thb Earlt History of Gilbert 
Hariand. By Mrs. Barwbll. 

InJGuitine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. 

Kamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Bots and Girls. 

Mammals Bible Stories {A Seqnel to). 

Kamma's Lessons, for her Little Bots and Girls. 

Silver Swan (The): a Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. 

Tales of School Life. By Aones Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grbt. 



Two Shillings each. 

Oonfessioiis of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
B^ANOBS Power Cobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Habs. 

Home Amnsements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Gkunes, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Fomitare and to Furnish a Doll's Housb. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
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A NEW UNIFORM SERIES. 

Price One Shilling and Siaipence each, cloth elegant, 

fully lUustraUd. 

Angdo; or, Tm Pihb Fobwt nr tbb Alps. By GBSiiJxnB 
E. <fBwiiiUBT. 5th Thonsand. 

Annt Annette's Stories to Ads^ By Anrsm A. Salucav. 

Bisye KeUy; or, Weak Havds ahd ▲ Wnxixo Hbakt. By 
M.E.B (Mrs. Gbllib). Fifth Thousand. 

Festherland; or, How ths Bibds Litzd at Grbsvlawk. By 
G. M. Fsvir. 4th ThonMad. ^ 

Hnmble life: a Tale of Humblb Homks. By the Antlor of 
" Gerty and May," Ac. * 

EInsprton'i (W. H. O.) Child of the Wreck: or, Thx LoiS ov 

THS BOTAL GeOBGS. 

Lee's (Mn. B.) Playing at Setaen; or, Thx Faooot Houn. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Poings 

of Animals. 

Little Usette, thb OnPiXAir of Alsacb. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gklue), 

Live Tm ; on, Avecdotbs op odb Fouk-lbo6xd akd othbb Pets. 
By Emma Dateitfobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobibs fob mt Lxttlb Fbxxbds. By EimjA 
Mabbtati. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellib). 



Two ShilUngg eaeh-^eantituted, I 

niostrated Paper Model Xaksr. By £. Lahdelu. j 

Bhymes and Pietons aboot Bbbad^ Tba, Suoab, OoTfov, Coais^ 
ABD Gold. By William Nbwmab. Seyenty-two lUnstrations. 
Prioe 2s. plain ; 8f . 6dL eohwred, 

*^* Eaeh Snbjeet may be had separately. 6<L plain ; U. mhiaretL 

Soenes of Animal Lift and Ghaiaoter, pbok Natuxb abd 
RBOOLLEonosr. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, faney boards. 

gnrpriilng A d fe n tnres of the Otinnsy Boy OmsoS (The). By 
CuABLBs H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Blnstrations. 
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Price One Shilling and Skq>enee each, cloth elegant^ 

Illustrated. 

Always Happy, or, Anbgdotes ov Fbliz and his Sisteb SEBinrA. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thousand. 

Every-Day Things, or Usbful Enowledgb bbsfbotino thb pbin- 

dPAL AmMALy YBaBIABLE^ AND MINERAL SOBSTANOES IN 
OOMMON USB. 

ftfandmamina's Belies, and her Stories about them. By E. E. 

BOWEN. 

Happy HoilidayB : or, Bboihers and Sisters at Home. By Emma 
Datbnfort. New and cheaper Edition. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Author of <' Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

Kingston (W. H. O.) The Heroio Wife; or, The Adyentures of 
A Familt on thb Banbls of the Amazon. 

Litfle Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2s, coloured). 

Taking TUes for Cottage Homes. In Plain Language and Large 

Type. Four vols. 
May also be had in Two vols., 85. Gd. each ; or in the following 
12 parts, paper covers, price 4d. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

N,B, — JEach Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself. * 

7. life on the Coaat; oa thb Littlb 
FisHEii Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in 
IiOOidon. 

9. Early Days on Board a Kan-of- 
War. 

4. John Armstrong', the Soldxeb. 10. Walter, the Foundling: a Tale uf 
6. Jnam^ Budge, thb Austbaliak Olden Times. 

Shxphebd. Ill The Tenants of Sunnsrtide Farm. 

6. life Underground; ob Dick, the 12. Holmwood: ob, thb New Zba- 

Collieby Boy. land Seitleb. 

Trlmmei's (Mxs.) Hew Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 



1. The Xillear of HiUbrook: a Bobal 

Talb. 
S. Tom Troeman, a Sailob xx a 

Mebchaktmak. 
S. Miohael Hale and his Family in 



A NEW UNIFORM SEHIES OP SHILLING VOLUMES. 

Cloth elegantf Illustrated 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. New and 

cheaper Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
Christian Elliott: or, Mbs. Banter's Prize. By L. N. Gomtn. 

New and cheaper Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
Wrecked, Hot Lost; or The Pilot and ms Companion. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Dundas. New and cheaper Edition. Fifth Thousand. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

New Editions of the Yolnmei in this Series are being issued, and 
other Yolnxnes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant, with coloured frontispiece and title-page, 

One ShiUing each. 

1. The EikdAle Hexd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Via, Ii0lo0ttei's BdhooL Br Obaum and Mist Lamb. 
8. The History of The BoUna. Bt Mbs. Tbimicbb. 

4. Kemoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier* 

5. KeepeTB TraTela In Seazoh of His Ksster. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Verer Wrong ; or, the Tonng Disputant ; & It was only in Fun. 

8. The Lift and Perambnlattons of a House. 

9. The Bon of a Genius. Bt Mbs. Hoflahd. 

10. The Baughter of a Osnius. Bt Mbs. HorLAND. 

11. EUsDy the Teacher. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; cft The Crusaders. Bt Mbs. HorLABD. 

18. Bight and Wrong. Br the Author of <<Alwats Happt.'' 

14. Hanys Holiday. Bt Jefvbbts Tatlqb. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns iat Ohildxen. 



Price One trilling each, in various styles of binding. 

The Pietnresque Primer. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. 

Easy Beading for Little Readers. 

The Vursery Companion. 

Thue Four Volumes contain about ViO pictures. Each one being 
complete in itself and bound in an attractive paper cover (also toiih 
coloured Illustrations^ 2#.) 

The Four Volumes hound together form the ** Favourite Picture Book,** 
bound in doth, price bs., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, lOs, 6d, 

Anstndian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
« for the Tonng. Price U. boards, Is, 6dL cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowdip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, U. plain f Is. Cd, eoUmred, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated clotb, Is plain; Is. Cd coloured 
Bame Partlett's Farm. Ah Aooodht or the Bicbks shb OBTAiirBD 
bt Ibdustbt, Ao. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Ohrlstiaa Names, abb thbdi TsAomBOB. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mabt E. Bbqmfdbld. Clotb, gOt edges. 
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One Shilling each — continued. 

Golden Words for Children, fbom the Book of Lifb. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bonnd in cloth interleayed, price 28. M, gilt edges. 

Goody Two Shoes: or The Histort of LrrrLB Mabobbt Mban- 
WKLL IN Bhtmb. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadowe, to be thrown upon the WalL NoVel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henbt Bubsill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, Is. 6d.) 

Headlong Career (The) and Woeftil Ending of Preeoeionf Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on cloth, unteara1>le, 2$.) 

Johnny Miller ; ob Tbuth Ain> Pebsbybbangb. By Fbuz Weiss. 

Nine Livee of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and nins- 
trated by 0. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engrayings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Practical Pbinciplbs of Plain and Perfect Fpjo- 
NUNCiATiON. Coloured Dlustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Noyel Pastimb bt which Children can 

OONSTRUOT and REOONSTRUCrr FIOTUBBS FOR THEMSBLTES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 
First Series. — Juvenile Party — Zoological Gardens — The Gleaner. 
Second Series.— Bix^ Pio-nio— Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.— BMad Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snov Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

Frimroee Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of <* Mamma's Bible Stories. ** Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat. Coloured Illustrationfl, sewed. 

Tonng Vocalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mouksbt 
Babtholombw. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
cloth, price 2s.) 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 
1. Cook Robin. I 3. Damb Tbot and Hbb Cat. 

2. COUBXSHIP OF JbNNT WbBN. j 4. HOUSB THAT JaGK BUILT 

5. Puss IN Boots. 
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Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One ShUling, coloured. 

1. British Animalt. Ist Serial. 

2. Brittdi AnlnuOi. 2nd Series. 
8» Brittdi Bixdfla i «•• _i. i, ^ i^ «t 

4. Faraign Aninudi. Ut Seriet. > nittstrated by HixsuoM 

5. Faraign Animali. 2iid Series. ( ^^^ 

6. Faraign Bixdi. 

7. The Fum and its Soenei. 

8. The diverting hiitory of John Oilpin. 

9. The Peaoook at home, and Butterfly*! BalL 

10. History of Joseph. 1 

11. History of Moses. f nioBtrated by Jom 

12. life of our BaTionr. ( 6ii.BBrr. 
18. mmoles of Christ j 



His name was Hera Price 1«. sewed. 

By tlie Same Aathor. 
Etow I became a Governess. 3rd Edit. 2#. cloth ; 2#. CJ., gilt edges. 
My Pretty Pnss. With Frontispiece. Price 6<f. 
The Grateful Sparrow : a Tme Story. Fifth Edition, price M. 
The Adventares of a Butterfly. Price ^d. 
The Hare that Found his Way Home. Price Gdl 



WOEKS FOB DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happt. Thirty-third 
Thonsand. ISmo, price M, 

"Bj the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
Woman's Work ; or, How she cae Help the Sick. 19th Thonsasd. 

A Chapter of Accidents; or, The Mother's Assistaet in Cases cm 
BuBHS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thonsand. 

Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Hnxsery Work ; or. Hake ah Baker's Fibst Place. Fif tn Thonssod. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or. Cheap Recipes abd Usefdk. 
Rbicedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d, 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on iho Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayen for Cottage Homes. Price 2d. 
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(&Mtutiomi Moxhi, 

HISTORY. 

Britannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzbr. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3«. 6c?. 

Tme Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
12mo, 5s, cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By ^irs. Milneb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5<. cloth. 

Khymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-issue of 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 

Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. « 

Gkiultier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 

Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 

principal Geographical Terms. l6mo, 35. cloth. 
Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Gbografhical and Biog&a- 

PHiGAi. Exercises ; with a Sec of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 

for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butler. 

Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butler. Thirty-sixth 

Edition. Revised 4b. 

GRAMMAR, &c. 
A Compendions Grammar, and PHiLOLOoicAL Hand-Book of thb 

English Lanouaob, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By J. G. Colqu- 
nouN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. Being 
a Series of short and simple Rules, ^ith ample Explanations of 
Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of very Young Students. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, Is. 

Darnell, G. Introduction to English Grammar. Price 3d, 
Being the first 32 pages of " Grammar made Intelligible." 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Price Is. cloth. 

Lovechilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition, dd, cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Current Improprieties 
ov Expression in Writing and Speaking. By Parrt 
GwYNNE. Sixteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6(f» sewed; or 
Is, cloth, gilt edges. 
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O KMAUAR^continued 

Bam HftwUnt's M-Book; showing how ha learned to aspirate 
his H'«« Eighth Thousand. Sewed, price 6<L 

Prince of WalMCs Primer (The). With 840 lUostrations by 
J. OiLBEsr. Price 6dL 

Demell, O. Short and Certain Bead to Beading. Being a Series 
East Lvasona in which the Alphabet is so divided as to enable 
the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has 
learned half the letters. Cloth, ScL; or in Fonr parts, p^ier 
coTcrs, 1^. each. 

Sheet LcMona. Being Extracts from tie aboTC, printed in yery 
large, bold type. Price, for the Set of Six Sheets, 6d.; or, 
neatly mounted on boards, S$, 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBEA. 

Darnell, 0. Arithmetie made Intelligible to Oliildxeii. Being 
a Series of Qbadcallt AnvAHCDro Exebcxsbs, intended to 
employ the Qeason rather than the Memory of the Pupil ; with 
ample Explanations of Eyery DiiHculty, in Language adapted 
to the comprehension of yery young Stuidenta. Clotii, Is. 6d, 

** This work may be had in Three parts — Part I., price (kL 
Part IL, price 9d. Part III, price ed. A KEY to Parts H 
and in., ^ce Is. (Part I. does not require a Key.^ 

Oay2ser, T. 8. One Thonaand Arithmetical Testa, or Thk 
Exakhteb's AaaiSTAHT. Specially adapted, by a noyel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination I^urposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set of Examples 
and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d, 

Key with SolntioDa of all the Ezamplee in the One Thonaand 
Arithmetical Teats. Price 4s. 6d, cloth. The Answers only, 
price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. 8yo, price 
2s. 6(L cloth. 

Ahswers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. M. cloth 
Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measores. By Prof. LEom Lsyi, F.S.A.y F.S.S. Sewed Is. 

Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid (The\ as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. R. Mosbll. Nnmerons Diagrams. 
2s.y cloth. 

Artiwn Cookery and How to Teach it By a Pupil of the 
National Trainiog School for Cookery, Bonth Kjensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 
I/Ab^oMaire of French Pronunciation : A Manual for Teachers 

and Students. By G. Lefb^tost, of Paris, Professor of 

Languages. Crown Syo., cloth, 2s. 
Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language, 

By a French Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2«. cloth. 
Lea Jeimes -NarrateniB, ou Pbttts Contbs Moraux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases, drd Edition. 25. cloth. 
Fiotoiial French Grammar (The). For the use of Children. By 

Mabin DB LA VoTB. WithSOIllus. Royall6mo, l5. 6dL cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

GenderB. New Edition. 6d, 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is, 

Der Schwatzer, or Thb Pbattlbb. An Amusing Litroduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

By the Examiner of Needlework to the School Board for London. 

NEEDLEWOBE DEHONSTRATIOIT SHEETS 

Exhibit, by Diagrams and Descriptions, the formation of Stitches in 

Elementary Needlework. The size of the Sheets is 30 x 22 inches. 

Price, 9d. each; or, mounted on rollers and yarnished, 2s, 6d, 
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Oraftiiig Btooking Material 
Btoddng Web Stitoh ... 

True Xarkiiig Stitch 1 

Alphabets for MarTring ... 6 
Setting in Gathers or " Stook- 
ing" Knotting or Seeding 
CE^liah Kethod) ... ... 1 



II 
»» 

it 



If 



Whip Stitch for FriUsi and Onfting Stooking Material... 1 Sheet 
Fern or Coral Stitoh ... 1 Sheet Stoekinir Web Stitoh 1 

Hemniing, Seaming, and 
Stitohinsr m. m. ... 1 

Button Hole ... ... ... 1 

Fishennaa*8 Stitoh for Braid- 
ing Ifete 1 

HemngBone 1 

The Demonstration Frame for Class Teaching, with Special Needle 

and Cord. Price complete, 7s, 6d, 
Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneons 
Teaching. Eighteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 
Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, wifh 

20 Diagrams. Twelfth Thousand. Price 6d. 
Plain Cutting Ont for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 
by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to the 
principles of Elementary Geometry. Sixth Thousand. Price Is. 
A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 
%* These tDorIa are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department, 

Keedlework, Schednle lEL Exemplified and Hlostrated. 

Intended for the use of Young Teachers and of the Upper 
Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. E. A. Curhs. 
Cloth limp, with 80 Dlustrations, 5th Thousand, price Is. 
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PUBLICATIONS BY GBIFFITH AND FABBAN. 



DARNELL'S 
COPY-BOOKS 

FOR BOARD, PRIVATE, & PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Adapted to the Bradet of thi New Educational Code. 

DASNELL'S LARGE POST COPY-BOOKS, 

16 N<Hk, 6d. eacb. 

The first ten of which have, on erery alternate line, appropriate and carefully- 
mritten ooxnes in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, 
the remaining nmnbers having Black Head-lines for imitation only, thb wholb 

ORADUALLY ADVAMCINO FROX ▲ 8IMPLK STROKE TO A 8T7PSR10R SHALL HAND. 

DARNELL'S FOOLSCAP COPT-BOOES, 

24 N08., Oblong', 3d. eacb, onTtbe same plan; 
or, Supertor Paper, Marble Covers, 4d. eacb. 

DARNELL'S UNIVERSAL COPT-BOOES, 

16 Koa., 2d. eacb, on tbe same plan- 

DAM TEIjIj'S OOPY-BOOKS are the oldest and best. 

DAByBIilj^S COPY-BOOKS are a sure pmide to a good handwiitingT 



DABNEIili'S COPY-BOOKS 

century of public favour, 



have enjoyed over a quarter of a 



DABNEIil/S COPY-BOOKS are used in nearly all the best Schools 
in Great Britain and the Colo nies. 

IlAjblMiUjIj'S OOPY-BOOKS are the production of an experienced 
schoolmaster. 



DARNELIi'St COPY-BOOKS gradually 
stroke to a superior small hand. 



advance from the simple 



DABNISIili'S CdPY-BOOKS.— The assistance given in the primal 

lessons is reduced as the learner progresses, until all guidance is safely 

withdrawn. 

DABNEIili'S COPY-BOOKS.— The number and variety of the 
copes secure attention, and prevent the pupils copying their own 
writing, as in book s with single head-lines. 

iiJLJblX^JSljLi'S COPY-BOOKS ensure the j>rogress of the learner, and 
greatly lighten the labours of the teacher. 

D ABNEIjIj'S copy-books^— Important Testimony :— " For teach- 
ing writing, I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy-Books. I ^ 
have noticed a masked improvement wherever they have been used." — 
Beport of Mr. Mate (National Society's Organiser of Schools) to the 

Worcester Diocegan Board of Edu cation. 

SPECIKEN COPIES of any of the above will be sent post free on 
receipt of stamps or Post-office order. 

EDTJCATIONAIi ANB OTHER CATAIiOaXTES sent^^ 
free on application, 



GRIFFITH Sf FAREAJSr, 
WEST CORNER OP St. PAUL'S GHUROHrARD, LONDON. 



